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THE FIRST AND THE LAST CATASTROPHE. 


I propose in this lecture to consider speculations of quite recent 
days about the beginning and the end of the world. The world is a 
very interesting thing, and I suppose that from the earliest times 
that men began to form any coherent idea of it at all, they began to 
guess in some way or other how it was that it all began, and how it 
was all going to end. But there is one peculiarity about these 
speculations which I wish now to consider, that makes them quite 
different from the early guesses of which we read in many ancient 
books. These modern speculations are attempts to find out how 
things began, and how they are to end, by consideration of the way 
in which they are going on now. And it is just that character of 
these speculations that gives them their interest for you and for me; 
for we have only to consider these questions from the scientific point 
of view. By the scientific point of view, I mean one which attempts 
to apply past experience to new circumstances according to an 
observed order of nature. So that we shall only consider the way in 
which things began, and the way in which they are to end, in so 
far as we seem able to draw inferences about those questions from 
facts which we know about the way in which things are going on 
now. And, in fact, the great interest of the subject to me lies in 
the amount of illustration which it offers of the degree of knowledge 
which we have now attained of the way in which the universe is 
going on. 

The first of these speculations is one set forth by Professor 
Clerk Maxwell, in a lecture on Molecules, delivered before the 
British Association at Bradford. By a coincidence, which to me is 
a happy one, at this moment Professor Maxwell is lecturing to the 
Chemical Society of London upon the evidences of the molecular 
constitution of matter. Now, this argument of his, which he put 
before the British Association at Bradford, depends entirely upon 
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the modern theory of the molecular constitution of matter. I think 
this the more important, because a great number of people appear to 
have been led to the conclusion that this theory is very similar to 
the guesses which we find in ancient writers—Democritus and 
Lucretius. It so happens that these ancient writers did hold a 
view of the constitution of things which in many striking respects 
agrees with the view which we hold in modern times. This paral- 
lelism has been brought recently before the public by Professor 
Tyndall in his excellent address at Belfast. And it is perhaps on 
account of the parallelism, which he pointed out at that place, 
between the theories held amongst the ancients and the theory now 
held amongst the moderns, that many people who are acquainted 
with classic literature have thought that a knowledge of the views 
of Democritus and Lucretius would enable them to understand and 
criticize the modern theory of matter. That, however, is a mistake. 
The difference between the two is mainly this: the atomic theory 
of Democritus was a guess, and no more than a guess. Everybody 
around him was guessing about the origin of things, and they 
‘guessed in a great number of ways; but he happened to make a 
guess which was more near the right thing than any of the others. 
This view was right in its main hypothesis, that all things are made 
up of elementary parts, and that the different properties of different 
things depend rather upon difference of arrangement than upon 
ultimate difference in the substance of which they are composed. 
Although this was contained in the atomic theory of Democritus, as 
expounded by Lucretius, yet it will be found by any one who 
examines further the consequences which are drawn from it, that it 
very soon diverges from the truth of things, as we might naturally 
expect it would. On the contrary, the view of the constitution of 
matter which is held by scientific men in the present day is not a 
guess at all. 

In the first place I will endeavour to explain what are the main 
points in this theory. First of all we must take the simplest ‘form 
of matter, which turns out to be a gas,—such, for example, as the 
air in this room. The belief of scientific men in the present day is 
that this air is not a continuous thing, that it does not fill the whole 
of the space in the room, but is made up of an enormous number of 
exceedingly small particles. There are two sorts of particles: one sort. 
of particle is oxygen, and another sort of particle nitrogen. All the 
particles of oxygen are as near as possible alike in these two respects : 
first in weight, and secondly in certain peculiarities of mechanical 
structure. These small molecules are not at’rest in the room, but are 
flying about in all directions with a mean velocity of seventeen miles 
a minute. They do not fly far in one direction; but any particular 
molecule, after going over an incredibly short distance—the measure 
of which has been made—meets’ another, not exactly plump, but a 
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little on one side, so that they behave to one another somewhat in 
the same way as two people do who are dancing Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; they join hands, swing round, and then fly away in dif- 
ferent directions. All these molecules are constantly changing the 
direction of each other’s motion; they are flying about with very 
different velocities, although, as I have said, their mean velocity is 
about seventeen miles a minute. If the velocities were all marked 
off on a scale, they would be found distributed about the mean 
velocity just as shots are distributed about a mark. If a great 
many shots are fired at a target, the hits will be found thickest at 
the bull’s-eye, and they will gradually diminish as we go away 
from that, according to a certain law, which is called the law of 
error. It was first stated clearly by La Place; and it is one of the 
most remarkable consequences of this theory that the molecules of a 
gas have their velocities distributed amongst them precisely according 
to this law of error. In the case of a liquid, it is believed that the 
state of things is quite different. We said that in the gas these 
molecules are moved in. straight lines, and that it is only during a 
small portion of their motion that they are deflected by other mole- 
cules; but in a liquid we may say that the molecules go about as if 
they were dancing the grand chain in the Lancers. Every molecule 
after parting company with one finds another, and so is constantly 
going about in a curved path, and never gets quite clear away from 
the sphere of action of the surrounding molecules. But notwith- 
standing that, all molecules in a liquid are constantly changing their 
places, and it is for that reason that diffusion takes place in the 
liquid. Take a large tank of water and drop a little iodine into, it, 
and you will find after a certain time all the water turned slightly 
blue. That is because all the iodine molecules have changed like 
the others and spread themselves over the whole of the tank. Be- 
cause, however, you cannot see that, except where you use different 
colours, you must not suppose that it does not take place where the 
colours are the same. In every liquid all the molecules are running 
about and continually changing and mixing themselves up in fresh 
forms. In the case of a solid quite a different thing takes place. 
In a solid every molecule has a place which it keeps; that is to say, 
it is not at rest any more than a molecule of a liquid or a gas, but it 
has a certain mean position which it is always vibrating about and 
keeping fairly near to, and it is kept from losing that position by 
the action of the surrounding molecules. These are the main points 
of the theory of the constitution of matter as at present believed. It 
differs from the theory of Democritus in this way. There is no 
doubt that in the first origin of it, when it was suggested as a whole, 
it was a guess of his. 

In order to make out that your supposition is true, it is necessary 
to show, not merely that that particular supposition will explain the 
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facts, but also that no other one will. Now, by the efforts of Clarges 
and Professor Clerk Maxwell, the molecular theory of matter has 
been put in that other position, namely, instead now of saying, Let 
us suppose that such and such things are true, and then deducing 
from that supposition what these consequences ought to be, and 
showing that these consequences are just the facts which we observe; 
instead of doing that, I say we make certain experiments, we show 
that certain facts are undoubtedly true, and from these facts we go 
back by a direct chain of logical reasoning, which there is no way 
of getting out of, to the statement that all matter is made up of 
separate pieces or molecules, and that in matter of a given kind, 
in oxygen, or in hydrogen, or in nitrogen, these molecules are of 
very nearly the same weight, and have certain mechanical proper- 
ties which are common to all of them. In order to show you 
something of the kind of evidence for that statement, I must men- 
tion another theory which, as it seems to me, is in the same position, 
that is the doctrine of the luminiferous ether, or that wonderful 
substance which is distributed all over space, and which carries light 
and radiant heat. By means of certain experiments upon inter- 
ference, we can show, not by any hypothesis, not by any guess at 
all, but by a pure interpretation of the experiment—we can show that 
in every ray of light there is some change or other, whatever it is, 
which is periodic in time and in place. By saying it is periodic 
in time, I mean that at a given point of the ray of light, this change 
increases up to a certain point, then decreases, then increases in the 
other direction, and then decreases again. That is shown by ex- 
periments of interference; it is not a theory which will explain the 
facts, but it is a fact which is got out of observation. By saying 
that this phenomenon is periodic in space, I mean that if at any 
given instant you could examine the ray of light, you would find 
that some change or disturbance, whatever it is, has taken place all 
along it in different degrees. It vanishes at certain points, and 
between these it increases gradually to a maximum on one side and 
the other alternately. That is to say, in travelling along a ray of 
light there is a certain change (which can be observed by experiments, 
by operating upon a ray of light with other rays of light), which 
goes through a periodic variation in amount. The height of the sea, 
as you know if you travel along it, goes through certain periodic 
changes; it increases and decreases, and increases and decreases 
again at definite intervals. And if you take the case of waves travelling 
over the sea, and place yourself at a given point, say you put a cork 
upon the surface, you will find that the curk will rise up and down, 
that is to say, there will be a change or displacement of the cork’s 
position, which is periodic in time, which increases and decreases, 
then increases in the opposite direction, and decreases again. Now, 
this fact, which is established by experiment, and which is not a 
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guess at all, the fact that light is a phenomenon, periodic in time 
and space, is what we call the wave theory of light. The word 
theory here does not mean a guess; it means an organized account of 
the facts, such that from it you may deduce results, which may be 
applicable to future experiments, the like of which have not yet been 
made. But we can see more than this. So far we say that light 
consists of waves, merely in the sense that it consists of some 
phenomenon or other which is periodic in time and in place; but we 
know that a ray of light is capable of doing work. Radiant heat, 
for example, striking on a body, will warm it and enable it to do 
work by expansion ; therefore this periodic phenomenon which takes 
place in the ray of light is something or other which possesses 
mechanical energy, which is capable of doing work. We may make 
it, if you like, a mere matter of definition, and say: Any 
change which possesses energy is a motion of matter; and this is 
perhaps the most intelligible definition of matter that we can frame. 
In that sense, and in that sense only, it is a matter of demonstration, 
and not a matter of guess, that light consists of the periodic motion 
of matter which is between the luminous object and our eyes. But 
that something is not matter in the ordinary sense of the term, it is 
not made up of such molecules as -gases and liquids and solids are 
made up of. This last statement again is no guess, but a proved 
fact. 

There are people who ask, Why is it necessary to suppose a 
luminiferous ether to be anything else except molecules of matter 
in space, in order to carry light about? The answer is a very 
simple one. In order that separate molecules may carry about.a 
disturbance, it is necessary that they should travel at least as fast as 
the disturbance travels. Now we know by means that I shall 
afterwards come to, that the molecules of gas travel at a very 
ordinary rate, about twenty times as fast as a good train. But, on 
the contrary, we know by the most certain of all evidence, by five 
or six different means, that the velocity of light is 200,000 
miles a sécond. By that very simple means we are able to tell 
that it is quite impossible for light to be carried by the molecules 
of ordinary matter, and that it wants something else that lies 
between those molecules to carry the light. Now remembering 
the evidence which we have for the existence of this ether, let us 
consider another piece of evidence, let us now consider what evidence 
we have that the molecules of a gas are separate from one another 
and have something between them. We find out by experiment 
again, that the different colours of light depend upon the various 
rapidity of these waves, depend upon the size and upon the length 
of the waves that travel through the ether, and that when we send 
light through glass or any transparent medium except a vacuum, 
the waves of different lengths travel with different velocities. That 
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is the case with the sea; we find that long waves travel faster than 
small ones. In much the same way, when light comes out of a vacuum 
and impinges upon any transparent medium, say upon glass, we find 
that the rate of transmission of all the light is diminished, that it 
goes slower when it gets inside of a material body; and that this 
change is greater in the case of large waves than of small ones. The 
small waves correspond to blue light and the large waves corre- 
spond to red light. The waves of red light are not made to travel 
so slowly as the waves of blue light, but, as in the case of waves 
travelling over the sea, when light moves in the interior of a trans- 
parent body the large waves travel quickest. Well, then, by using 
such a body as will separate out the different colours—a prism—we 
are able to affirm what are the constituents of the light which strikes 
upon it. The light that comes from the sun is made up of waves of 
various lengths ; but making it pass through a prism we can separate 
it out into a spectrum, and in that way we find a band of light 
instead of a spot coming from the sun, and to every band in the 
spectrum corresponds a wave of a certain definite length and definite 
time in vibration. Now we come to a very singular phenomenon. 
If you take a gas such as chlorine and interpose it in the wave of 
that light, you will find that certain particular rays of the spectrum 
are absorbed, while others are not. Now how is it that certain 
particular rates of vibration can be absorbed by this chlorine gas 
while others are not? That happens in this way, that the chlorine 
gas consists of a great number of very small structures, each of 
which is capable of vibrating internally. Each of these struc- 
tures is complicated, and is capable of a change of relative 
position amongst its parts of a vibratory character. We know 
that molecules are capable of such vibrations, such internal vibra- 
tions, for this reason, that if we heat any solid body sufficiently 
it will in time give out light; that is to say, the molecules 
are got into such a state of vibration that they start the ether 
vibrating, and they start the ether vibrating at the same rate at 
which they vibrate themselves. So that what we learn from the 
absorption of certain particular rays of light by chlorine gas, is that 
the molecules of that gas are structures which have certain natural 
rates of vibration, precisely those rates of vibration which belong to 
the molecules naturally. If you sing a certain note to a string of a 
piano, that string if in tune will vibrate. If, therefore, a screen of 
such strings were put across a room, and you sang a note onone side, | 
a person on the other side would hear the note very weakly or not at 

all, because it would be absorbed by the strings; but if you sang 
another note, not one to which the strings naturally vibrated, then 
it would pass through, and: would not be eaten up by setting the 
strings vibrating. Now this question arises. Let us put the mole- 
cules aside for a moment. Suppose we do not know of their 
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existence, and say, is this rate of vibration which naturally belongs 
to the gas, a thing which belongs to it as a whole, or does it belong 
to separate parts of it? You might suppose that it belongs to the 
gas as a whole. A jar of water if you shake it has a perfectly 
definite time in which it oscillates, and that is very easily measured. 
That time of oscillation belongs to the jar of water asa whole. It 
depends upon the weight of the water, and the shape of the jar. 
But now, by a very certain method, we know that the time of 
vibration which corresponds to a certain definite gas, does not belong 
to it as a whole, but belongs to the separate parts of it, for this 
reason: that if you squeeze the gas you do not alter the time of 
vibration. Let us suppose that we have a great number of fiddles 
in a room which are all in contact, and have strings accurately tuned 
to vibrate to certain notes. If you sang one of those notes all the 
fiddles would answer; but if you compress them you clearly put 
them all out of tune. They are all in contact, and they will not 
answer to the tune with the same precision as before. But if you 
have a room which is full of fiddles, placed at a certain distance from 
one another, then if you bring them within shorter distances of one 
another, so that they still don’t touch, they will not be put out of 
tune, they will answer exactly to the same note as before. We see, 
therefore, that since compression of a gas within certain limits does 
not alter the rate of vibration which belongs to it, that rate of 
vibration cannot belong to the body of gas as a whole, but it must 
belong to the individual parts of it. Now by such reasoning as this 
it seems to me that the modern theory of the constitution of matter 
is put upon a basis which is absolutely independent of hypothesis. 
The theory is simply an organized statement of the facts, a statement, 
that is; which is rather different from the experiments, being made out 
_ from them in just such a way as to be most convenient for finding out 
from them what will be the results of other experiments. That is all 
we mean at present by scientific theory. 

Upon this theory Professor Clerk Maxwell founded a certain 
argument in his lecture before the British Association at Bradford. 
It is a consequence of the molecular theory, as I said before, that all 
the molecules of a certain given substance, say oxygen, are as near 
as possible alike in two respects—first in weight, and secondly in 
their times of vibration. Now Professor Clerk Maxwell’s argument 
was.this, He first of all said that the theory required us to believe 
not that these molecules were as near as may be alike, but that they 
were exactly alike in these two respects—at least the argument 
appeared to me to require that. Then he said all the oxygen we 
know of, whatever processes it has gone through—whether it is got 
out of the atmosphere, or out of some oxide of iron or carbon, or 
whether it belongs to the sun or the fixed stars or the planets or the 
nebulze—all this oxygen is alike. And all these molecules of oxygen 
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we find upon the earth must have existed unaltered, or unappreci- 
ably unaltered, during the whole of the time the earth has been 
evolved. Whatever vicissitudes they have gone through, how many 
times they have entered into combination with iron or silver and 
been melted down beneath the crust of the earth, or deoxidised and 
sent up again through the atmosphere, they have remained steadfast 
to their original form unaltered, the monuments of what they were 
when the world began. Now Professor Clerk Maxwell argues that. 
things which are unalterable, and are exactly alike, cannot have 
been formed by any natural process. Moreover, being exactly alike, 
they cannot have existed for ever, and therefore they must have been 
made. As Sir John Herschell said, “they bear the stamp of the 
manufactured article.” 

Now, into these further deductions I do not propose to enter at all. 
I confine myself strictly to the first of the deductions which Professor 
Clerk Maxwell made upon this theory. He said that because these- 
molecules are exactly alike, and because they have not been inthe 
least altered since the beginning of time, therefore they cannot have 
been produced by any process of evolution. It is just that question 
which I want to discuss. I want to consider whether the evidence 
that we have to prove that these molecules are exactly alike is 
sufficient to make it impossible that they can have been produced by 
any process of evolution. The position, that this evidence is not. 
sufficient, is evidently by far the easier to defend; because the 
negative is proverbially hard to prove ; and if any one should prove 
that a process of evolution was impossible, it would be an entirely 
unique thing in science and philosophy. In fact, we may see from 
this example precisely how great is the influence of authority in 
matters of science. 

If there is any name among contemporary natural philosophers to 
whom is due the reverence of all true students of science, it is that of 
Professor Clerk Maxwell. But if any one, not possessing his great 
authority, had put forward an argument founded apparently upon a 
scientific basis, in which there occurred assumptions about what 
things can and what things cannot have existed from eternity, and 
about the exact similarity of few or more things established by 
experiment, we should say, “ Past eternity; absolute exactness;” and 
we should pass on to another book. The experience of all scientific 
culture for all ages during which it has been a light to men, has 
shown us that we never do get at any conclusions of that sort. We 
do not get at conclusions about infinite time or infinite exactness. 
We get at conclusions which are as nearly true as experiment can 
show, and sometimes which are a great deal more correct than direct 
experiment can be, so that we are able actually to correct one 
experiment by deductions from another; but we never get at 
conclusions which we have a right to say are absolutely exact; 
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so that even if we find a man of the highest powers saying that he 
had reason to believe a certain statement to be exactly true, or that 
he believed a certain thing to have existed from the beginning 
exactly as it is now, we must say, “It is quite possible that a man of 
so great eminence may have found out something which is entirely 
different from the whole of our previous knowledge, and the thing 
must be inquired into. But, notwithstanding that, it remains a 
fact that this piece of knowledge will be absolutely of a different 
kind from anything that we knew before.” 

Now let us examine the evidence by which we know that 
the molecules of the same gas are as near as may be alike 
in weight and in rates of vibration. There were experiments 
made by Dr. Graham, late Master of the Mint, upon the 
rate at which different gases were mixed together. He found that 
if he divided a vessel by a thin partition made of black-lead 
or graphite, and put different gases on the two opposite sides, 
they would mix together nearly as fast as though there was nothing 
between them. The difference was that the plate of graphite made 
it more easy to measure the rate of mixture; and Dr. Graham made 
measurements and came to conclusions which are exactly such as are 
required by the molecular theory. It is found by a process of 
mathematical calculation that the rate and diffusion of different 
gases depend upon the weight of the molecules. Now a molecule of 
oxygen is sixteen times as heavy as a molecule of hydrogen, and it is 
found tipon experiment that hydrogen goes through a septum or wall 
of graphite four times as fast as oxygen does. Four times four are 
sixteen. We express that rule in mathematics by saying that the 
rate of diffusion of gas is inversely as the square root of the mass of 
its molecules. If one molecule is thirty-six times as heavy as 
another—the molecule of chlorine is nearly that multiple of hydrogen 
—it will diffuse itself at one-sixth of the rate. 

This rule is a deduction from the molecular theory, and it is 
found, like innumerable other such deductions, to come right in 
practice. But now observe what is the consequence of this. Suppose 
that, instead of taking one gas and making it diffuse itself through a 
wall, we take a mixture of two gases. Suppose we put oxygen and 
hydrogen into a vessel which has one side of it made of graphite, 
and we exhaust the air from the other side, then the hydrogen will 
go through this wall four times as fast as the oxygen will. Conse- 
quently, as soon as one side is full there will be a great deal more 
hydrogen in it than oxygen—that is to say, that we shall have 
sifted the oxygen from the hydrogen, not completely, but in a great 
measure, precisely as by means of a screen we can sift large coals 
from small ones. Now, suppose when we have oxygen gas unmixed 
with any other, the molecules are of two sorts and of two different 
weights. Then you see that if we make that gas pass through a 
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porous wall, the lighter particles would pass through first, and we 
should get two different specimens of oxygen gas, in one of which 
the molecules would be lighter than in the other. The properties of 
one of these specimens of oxygen gas would necessarily be different 
from those of the other, and that difference might be found by very 
easy processes. If there were any perceptible difference between the 
average weight of the molecules on the two sides of the septum, 
there would be no difficulty in finding that out. No such difference 
has ever been observed. If we put any single gas into a vessel, and 
we filter it through a septum of black-lead into another vessel, we find 
no difference between the gas on one side of the wall and the gas on 
the other side. That is to say, if there is any difference it is too 
small to be perceived by our present means of observation. It is 
upon that sort of evidence that the statement rests that the molecules 
of a given gas are all very nearly of the same weight. Why do I say 
very nearly ? Because evidence of that sort can never prove that they 
are exactly of the same weight. The means of measurement we have 
got may be exceedingly correct, but a certain limit must always be 
allowed for deviation; yet if the deviation of molecules of oxygen 
from a certain standard of weight were very small, and restricted 
within small limits, it would be quite possible for our experiments to 
give us the results which they do now. Suppose, for example, the 
variation in the size of the oxygen atoms was as great as that in the 
weight of different men, then it would be very difficult indeed to tell 
by such a process of sifting what that difference was, or in fact to 
establish that it existed at all. But on the other hand, if we suppose 
the forces which originally caused all those molecules to be so nearly 
alike as they are, to be constantly acting and setting the thing right 
as soon as by any sort of experiment we set it wrong, then the small 
oxygen atoms on one side would be made up to their right size, and 
it would be impossible to test the difference by any experiment which 
was not quicker than the processes by which they were made right 
again. 

There is another reason why we are obliged to regard that experi- 
ment as only approximate, and as not giving us any exact results. 
There is very strong evidence, although it is not conclusive, that in 
a given gas—say in a vessel full of carbonic acid—the molecules are 
not all of the same weight. If we compress the gas, we find that 
when in the state of a perfect gas, or nearly so, the pressure increases 
just in the ratio that the volume diminishes. That law is entirely 
explained by means of the molecular theory. It is what ought to 
exist if the molecular theory is true. If we compress the gas 
further, we find that the pressure is smaller than it ought to be. 
This can be explained in two ways. First of all we may suppose 
that the molecules are so crowded that the time during which they 
are sufficiently near to attract each other sensibly becomes too large a 
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proportion of the whole time to be neglected; and this will account 
for the change in the law. There is, however, another explanation. 
We may suppose, for illustration, that two molecules approach one 
another, and that the speed at which one is going relatively to the 
other is very small, and then that they so direct one another that 
they get caught together, and go on circling, making only one 
molecule. This, on scientific principles, -will account for our fact, 
that the pressure in a gas which is near a liquid state is too small 
—that instead of the molecules going about singly, some are hung 
together in couples and some in larger numbers, and making still 
larger molecules. This supposition is confirmed very strikingly by 
the spectroscope. If we take the case of chlorine gas, we find that 
it changes colour—that it gets darker as it approaches the liquid 
condition. This change of colour means that there is a change in 
the rate of vibration which belongs to its component parts ; and it is 
a very simple mechanical deduction that the larger molecules will, as 
a rule, have a slower rate of vibration than the smaller ones—very 
much in the same way as a short string gives a higher note than a 
long one. The colour of chlorine changes just in the way we should 
expect if the molecules, instead of going about separately, were 
hanging together in couples ; and’ the same thing is true of a great 
number of the metals. Mr. Lockyer, in his admirable researches, 
has shown that several of the metals and metalloids have various 
spectra, according to the temperature and the pressure to which they 
are exposed ; and he has made it exceedingly probable that these 
various spectra, that is, the rates of vibration of the molecules, 
depend upon the molecules being actually of different sizes. Dr. 
* Roscoe has, a few months ago, shown an entirely new spectrum of 
the metal sodium, whereby it appears that this metal exists in a 
gaseous state in four different degrees of aggregation, as a simple 
molecule, and as three or four or eight molecules together. Every 
increase in the complication of the molecules—every extra molecule 
you hang on to the aggregate that goes about together, will make a 
difference in the rate of the vibration of that system, and so will 
make a difference in the colour of the substance. 

So then we have an evidence, you see, of an entirely extraneous 
character, that in a given gas the actual molecules that exist are not 
all of the same weight. Any experiment which failed to detect this 
would fail to detect any smaller difference. And here also we can see 
a reason why, although a difference in the size of the molecules does 
exist, yet we do not find that out by sifting. Suppose you take 
oxygen gas consisting of single molecules and double molecules, and 
you sift it through a plate; the single molecules get through first, 
but when they get through, some of them join themselves together as 
double molecules; and although more double molecules are left on 
the other side, yet some of them separate up and make single mole- 
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cules; so the process of sifting, which ought to give you single 
molecules on the one side and double on the other, merely gives you 
a mixture of single and double on both sides; because the reasons 
which originally decided that there should be just those two forms 
are always at work, and continually setting things right. 

Now let us take the other point in which molecules are very 
nearly alike; viz., that they have very nearly the same rate of 
vibration. The metal sodium in the common salt upon the earth 
has two rates of vibration ; it sounds two notes as it were, which 
are very near to each other. They form the well-known double line. 
The two bright yellow lines are very easy to observe. They occur in 
the spectra of a great number of stars. They occur in the solar 
spectrum as dark lines, showing that there is sodium in the outer 
rim of the sun, which is stopping and shutting off the light of the 
bright parts behind, and all these lines of sodium are just in the 
same position in the spectrum, showing that the rates of vibration of 
all these molecules of sodium all over the universe, so far as we 
know, are as near as possible alike. That implies a similarity of 
molecular structure, which is a great deal more delicate than mere 
test of weight. You may weigh two fiddles until you are tired, and 
you will never find out whether they are in tune; the one test is a 
great deal more delicate than the other. Let us see how delicate 
this test is. Lord Rayleigh has remarked that there is a natural 
limit for the precise position of a given line in the spectrum, and for 
this reason. If a body which is emitting a sound comes towards 
you, you will find that the pitch of the sound is altered. Suppose 
that omnibuses run every ten minutes in the streets, and you walk in 
a direction opposite to that in which they are coming, you will 
obviously pass more omnibuses in an hour than if you walked in an 
opposite direction. If a body emitting light is coming towards you, 
you will find more waves in a certain direction than if it was going 
from you; consequently, if you are approaching a body emitting 
light, the light will come quicker, the vibration will be of shorter 
duration, and the light will be higher up in the spectrum— it will be 
more blue. If you are going away from the body, then the rate is 
slower, the light is lower down on the spectrum. By means of 
variations in the positions of certain known lines of that character, 
the actual rate of approach of certain fixed stars to the earth has 
been measured, and the rate of going away of certain other fixed 
stars has also been measured. Suppose we have a gas which is 
glowing in a state of incandescence, all the molecules are giving out 
light at a certain specified rate of vibratio:z; but some of these are 
coming towards us at a rate much greater than seventeen miles a 
minute, because the temperature is higher when the gas is glowing, 
and others are also going away at a much higher rate than that. 
The consequence is, that instead of having one sharply defined line 
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on the spectrum, instead of having light of exactly one bright 
colour, we have light which varies between certain limits. 

If the actual rate of the vibration of the molecules of the gas 

were marked down upon the spectrum, we should not get that single 
bright line there, but we should get a bright band overlapping it on 
every side. Lord Rayleigh calculated that, in the most favourable 
circumstances, the breadth of this band would not be less than one- 
hundredth of the distance between the sodium lines. It is precisely 
upon that experiment that the evidence of the exact similarity of 
molecules rests. We see, therefore, from the nature of the experi- 
ment, that we should get exactly the same results if the rate of 
vibration of all the molecules was not exactly equal, but varied 
within certain very small limits. If, for example, the rates of 
vibration varied in the same way as the heads of different men, then 
we should get very much what we get now from the experiment. 
From these two sources of evidence, then, the evidence of their 
being of the same weight and degree of vibration, all that we can 
conclude is that whatever differences there are in their weights, and 
whatever differences there are in their degrees of vibration, these 
differences are too small to be found out by our present modes of 
measurement, and that is precisely all that we can conclude in every 
similar question of science. 

Now, how does this apply to the question whether it is possible for 
molecules to have been evolved by natural processes? I do not 
understand, myself, how, even supposing that we knew that they 
were exactly alike, we could know from that, for certain, that 
they had not been evolved, because there is only one case of evolution 
that we know anything at all about, and that we know very little 
about yet—that is the evolution of organized beings. The processes 
by which that evolution takes place are long, cumbrous, and 
wasteful processes of natural selection and hereditary descent. They 
are processes which act slowly, which take a great lapse of ages 
to produce their natural effects. But it seems to me quite possible to 
conceive, in our entire ignorance of the subject, that there may be 
other processes of evolution which result in a definite number of 
forms,—those of the chemical elements,—just as these processes of the 
evolution of organized beings have resulted in a greater number of 
forms. All that we know of the ether shows that its actions are of 
a rapidity very much exceeding anything we know of the motions of 
visible matter. It is a possible thing, for example, that mechanical 
conditions should exist, according to which all bodies must be made 
of regular solids, that molecules should all have flat sides, and that 
these sides should all be of the same shape. I suppose it is just 
conceivable that it might be impossible for a molecule to exist with 
two of its faces different. In that case we know there would be just 
five shapes fora molecule to exist in, and these would be produced 
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by process of evolution. Now the forms of various matter that we 
know, and that chemists call-elements, seem to be related one to 
another very much in that sort of way: that is, as if they rose out 
of mechanical conditions which only rendered it possible for a 
certain definite number of forms to exist, and which, whenever any 
molecule deviates slightly from one of these forms, would imme- 
diately operate to set it right again. I do not know at all—we have 
nothing definite to go upon—what the shape of a molecule is, or 
what is the nature of the vibration it undergoes, or what its 
condition is compared with the ether; and in our absolute ignorance 
it would be impossible to make any conception of the mode in which . 
it grew up. When we know as much about the shape of a molecule 
as we do about the solar system, for example, we may be as sure of its 
mode of evolution as we are of the way in which the solar system came 
about; but in our present ignorance all we have to do is to show 
that such experiments as we can make do not give us evidence that 
it is absolutely impossible for molecules of matter to have been 
evolved out of ether by natural processes. 

The evidence which tells us that the molecules of a given substance 
are alike, is only approximate. The theory leaves room for certain 
small deviations, and consequently if there are any conditions at 
work in the nature of the ether, which render it impossible for other 
forms of matter than those we know of to exist, the great probability 
is, that when by any process we contrive to sift molecules of one 
kind from molecules of another, these very conditions at once bring 
them back and restore to us a mass of gas consisting of molecules, 
whose average type is a normal one. 

Now I want to consider a speculation of an entirely different 
character. A remark was made about thirty years ago, by Sir 
William Thompson, upon. the nature of certain problems in the 
deduction of heat. These problems had been solved by Fourier, 
many years before, in a beautiful treatise. The theory was that if 
you knew the degree of warmth of a body, then you could find what 
would happen to it afterwards, you would find how the body would 
gradually cool. Suppose you put the end of a poker in the fire and 
make it red hot, that end is very much hotter than the other end, 
and if you take it out and let it cool, you will find that heat is 
travelling from the hot end to the cool end, and the amount of this 
travelling, and the temperature at either end of the poker can be 
calculated with great accuracy. That comes out of Fourier’s theory. 
Now, suppose you try to go backwards, in time, and take the poker 
at any instant when it is about half cool, ana'say this equation,—does 
it give me the means of finding out what was happening to it before 
this time, in so far as that state of things has been produced by 
cooling ? You will find the equation will give you an account of the 
state of the poker before the time when it came into your hands, 
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with great accuracy up to a certain point, but beyond that point it 
refuses to give you any more information, and it begins to talk 
nonsense. It is in the nature of a problem of the conduction of heat, 
that it allows you to trace the forward history of it to any extent 
you like; but it will not allow you to trace the history of it back- 
ward, beyond a certain point. There is another case in which a 
similar thing happens. There is an experiment in the excellent 
manual, The Boy’s Own Book, which tells you that if you put 
some beer into a glass half full, and put some paper on it, and then 
pour in water carefully, and draw the paper out without disturbing 
the two liquids, the water will rest on the beer. The problem then 
is to drink the beer without drinking the water, and it is accomplished 
by means of a straw. Let us suppose these two resting on each other, 
we shall find they begin to mix, and it is possible to write down the 
equation which is exactly of the same form as the equation for the 
conduction of heat, and it would tell you how much water should 
have gone at any given time after the mixture began. So that given 
the water and the beer half mixed, you could trace forward the 
process of mixing, and measure it with accuracy, and give a perfect 
account of it; but if you attempt to trace that back you will have a 
point where the equation will stop, and will begin to talk nonsense. 
That is the point where you took away the paper, and allowed the 
mixing to begin. If we apply that same consideration to the case of 
the poker, and try to trace back its history, you will find that the 
point where the equation begins to talk nonsense is the point where 
you took it out of the fire. The mathematical theory supposes that 
the process of conduction of heat has gone on in a quiet manner, 
according to certain defined laws, and that if at any time there was 
a catastrophe, one not included in the laws of the conduction of 
heat, then the equation could give you no account of it. There is 
another thing which is of the same kind. That is the transmission 
of fluid friction. Ifyou take your tea in your cup, and stir it round 
with a spoon, it won’t go on circulating round for ever, but comes to 
a stop; and the reason is that there is a certain friction of the liquid 
against the sides of the cup, and of the different parts of the liquid 
with one another. Now the friction of the different parts of a liquid 
ora gas is precisely a matter of mixing. The particles which are 
going fast, and are in the middle, not having been stopped by the 
side, get mixed, and the particles at the side going slow, get mixed 
with the particles in the middle. This process of mixing can be 
calculated, and it leads to an equation of exactly the same sort as that 
which applies to the conduction of heat. We have, therefore, in 
these problems a natural process which consists in mixing things 
together, and this always has the property that you can go on 
mixing them for ever, without coming to anything impossible ; but 
if you attempt to trace the history of the thing backward, you must 
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always come to a state which could not have been produced by 
mixing, namely, a state of complete separation. 

Now upon this remark of Sir W. Thompson’s, which you will find 
further expressed in Mr. Balfour Stewart’s book on the Conservation 
of Energy, a most singular doctrine has been founded. These writers 
have been speaking of a particular problem, on which they were 
employed at the moment. Sir W. Thompson was speaking of the 
deduction of heat, and he said this heat problem leads you back to a 
state which could not have been produced by the conduction of heat. 
And so Professor Clerk Maxwell, speaking of the same problem, 
and also of the diffusion of gases, said there was evidence of a limit 
in past time to the existing order of things, when something else 
than mixing took place. But a most eminent man, who has done 
a great deal of service to mankind, Professor Stanley Jevons, in his 
very admirable book, The Principles of Science, which is simply 
marvellous for the number of examples illustrating logical princi- 
ples which he has drawn from all kinds of regions of science, and 
for the small number of mistakes that occur in it, takes this 
remark of Sir W. Thompson’s, and takes out two very important 
words, and puts in two other very important words. He says, “‘ We 
have here evidence of a limit of a state of things which could not 
have been produced by the previous state of things according to the 
known laws of nature.’ It is not according togkhe known laws of 
nature, it is according to the known laws of conduction of heat, that 
Sir William Thompson is speaking ; and that mistake illustrates the 
fallacy of concluding, that if we consider the case of the whole 
universe we should be able, suppose we had paper and ink enough, 
to write down an equation which would enable us to make out the 
history of the world forward, as far forward as we liked to go, but if 
we attempted to calculate the history of the world backward, we 
should come to a point where the equation would begin to talk 
nonsense, we should come to a state of things which could not have 
been produced from any previous state of things, by any known 
natural laws. You will see at once that that is an entirely different 
statement. The same doctrine has been used by Mr. Murphy, in a 
very able book, The Scientific Basis of Faith, to build upon it an 
enormous superstructure. I think the restoration of the Irish 
Church was one of the results of it, but this doctrine is founded, as 
I think, upon a pure misconception. It is founded entirely upon 
forgetfulness of the condition under which the remark was originally 
made. All these physical writers, knowing what they were writing 
about, simply drew such conclusions from the facts which were 
before them as could be reasonably drawn. They say, here isa state 
of things which could not have been produced by the circumstances 
we are at present investigating. Then your speculator comes, he 
reads a sentence and says, Here is an opportunity for me to have my 
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fling. And he has his fling and makes a purely baseless theory about 
the necessary origin of the present order of nature at some definite 
point of time which might be calculated. But if we consider the 
matter, we shall see that this is not in any way a consequence of the 
theory of the deduction of heat. If we apply that to the case of the 
earth, we find that at present there is a certain distribution of 
temperature in the interior of it, there is a law according to which 
the temperature increases as we go down, and no doubt if we made 
further investigations, we should find that if we went deeper an accu- 
rate law would be found, according to which the temperature in- 
creases as we go downwards. 

Now, assuming this to be so, taking this as the basis of our problem, 
we might endeavour to find out what was the history of the earth in 
past times, and when it began cooling down. That is exactly what 
Sir William Thompson has done. When we attempt it, we find 
that there is a definite point to which we can go, and at which our 
equation talks nonsense. But we do not conclude that at that point 
the laws of nature began to be what they are; that is the point 
where the earth began to solidify ; that is a process which is not a 
process of the deduction of heat, and so the thing cannot be given 
by the equation. Now that point’ is given definitely as a point of 
time, not with great accuracy, but still as near as we can expect to 
get it, with such means of measuring as we have, and Sir Wm. 
Thompson has calculated that the earth must have solidified at some 
time a hundred millions or two hundred millions of years ago; and 
there we arrive by a present state of things at the beginning of the 
process of cooling the earth which is going on now. Before that it 
was cooling as a liquid, and in passing from the liquid to the solid 
state there was a catastrophe which introduced a new rate of cooling, 
so that by means of that law we do come to a time when the earth 
began to assume the present state of things—not that of the existence 
of the universe at all; we do not give the time of the commencement 
of the universe, but simply the structure of the earth. If we went 
farther back, we might make a further calculation and find how 
long the earth had been in a liquid state. We should come to another 
catastrophe, and say at that time, not that the universe began to 
exist, but that the present earth passed from the gaseous to the 
liquid state. And if we went farther back still we should probably 
find the earth falling together out of a great ring of matter sur- 
rounding the sun, and distributed over its orbit. The same thing is 
true of every body of matter: if we trace its history back, we come 
to a certain time at which the catastrophe took place, and if we were 
to trace back the history of all the bodies of the universe in that 
way we should continually see them separating up, and falling 
together as they have done. What they have actually done is to fall 
together and get solid. If we should reverse the process we should 
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see them separating and getting: cool, and, as a limit to that, we 
should find that all these bodies would be resolved into molecules, 
and all these would be flying away from each other. There would be 
no limit to that process, and we could trace it as far back as ever 
we liked to trace it.. So that on the assumption, a very large 
assumption, that the present constitution of the laws of geometry 
and mechanics have held good during the whole of past times, we 
should be led to the conclusion that at an inconceivably long time 
ago the universe did consist of ultimate molecules, all separate from 
one another, and approaching one another, because-we have to 
reverse our former process. Instead of their being at a great dis- 
tance from one another, and all travelling towards some place where 
they would meet, the reverse would be the case. Then you would 
have the process of chlorine going on in these bodies, exactly as 
we find it going on now, but you will observe that we do not come 
to such a catastrophe as implies that we have to stop these laws of 
nature. We come to something of which we cannot make any 
further calculation; we find that however far we like to go back, 
we approximate to that actual state of things, but never actually get 
to it. Here we have a doctrine about the beginning of things. — First, 
we have a probability, about.as correct as science can make it, of 
the beginning of the present state of things on the earth, of the 
fitness of the earth for habitation ; and then we have a probability 
which is an exceedingly small one, which is certainly put in this 
form, that we do not know anything at all about the beginning of 
the universe as a whole. 

The reason why I say that we do not know anything at all of the 
beginning of the universe, is that we have no reason whatever for 
believing that what we at present know of the laws of geometry are 
exactly and absolutely true at present, or that they have been even 
approximately true for any period of time, further than we have 
direct evidence of. The evidence we have of them:is founded on 
experience, and we should have exactly the same experience of them 
now, if those laws were not exactly and absolutely true, but were 
only so nearly true that we could not observe the difference, so that 
in making that assumption, that. we may argue upon the absolute 
uniformity of nature, and. supposing them to have remained exactly 
as they are, we are assuming something we know. nothing about. 
My conclusion then is, that we do, know, with great probability, of 
the beginning of the habitability of the earth about one hundred or 
two hundred millions of years back, but that of the beginning of the 
universe we know nothing at all. 

Now let us consider what we can find out about the end of things. 
The life which exists upon the earth is made by the sun’s action, and 
it depends upon the sun for its continuance.) We know that the sun 

_is, wearing out, that it is cooling, and although this heat. which it 
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loses day by day is made up in some measure, perhaps completely, 
at present, by the contraction of its mass, yet that process cannot go 
on for ever. There is only a certain amount of energy in the present 
constitution of the sun, and when that has been used up, the sun 
cannot go on giving out any more heat. Supposing, therefore, the earth 
remains in her present orbit about the sun, seeing that the sun must 
be cooled down at some time, we shall all be frozen out. On the 
other hand, we have no reason to believe that the orbit of the earth 
about the sun isan absolutely stable thing. It has been maintained 
for a long time that there is a certain resisting medium which the 
planets have to move through, and it may be argued from that, that 
in time all the planets must be gradually made to move slower in 
their orbits, and so to fall in towards the sun. But, on the other 
hand, the evidences upon which this assertion was based, the move- 
ment of Encke’s comet and others, has been quite recently entirely 
overturned by Professor Tait. He supposes that these comets 
consist of bodies of meteors. Now, it was proved a long time ago, 
that a mass of small bodies travelling together in an orbit about a 
central body, will always tend to fall in towards it, and that is the 
case with the rings of Saturn. So that, in fact, the movement of 
Encke’s comet is entirely accounted for on the supposition that it is a 
swarm of meteors, without regarding the assumption of a resisting 
medium. Qn the other hand, it seems exceedingly natural to suppose 
that. some matter in a very thin state is diffused about the planetary 
spaces. | Then we have another consideration,—just as the sun and 
moon make tides upon the sea, so the planets make tides upon the 
sun. If we consider the tide which the earth makes upon the sun, 
instead of being a great wave lifting the mass of the sun up directly 
under the earth, it lags behind; the result is, that the earth instead 
of being attracted to the sun’s centre, is attracted to a point behind 
the centre. That retards the earth’s motion, and the effect of this 
upon the planet is to make its orbit larger. That planet disturbing 
all the other planets, the consequence is that we have the earth 
gradually going away from the sun, instead of falling into it. 

In any case, all we know is that the sun is going out. If we fall 
into the sun then we shall be fried ; if we go away from the sun, or 
the sun goes out, then we shall be frozen. So that, so far as the 
earth is concerned, we have no means of determining what will be 
the character of the end, but we. know that one of these two things 
must take place in time. But in regard to the whole universe, if 
we were to travel forward as we have travelled backward ‘in time, 
consider things as falling together, we should come finally to a great 
central mass, all in. one piece, which would send out waves of heat 
through a perfectly empty ether, and gradually cool itself down. 
As this mass got ‘cool it would be deprived of all life or motion ; it 
would be just.a mere enormous frozen block in the middle of the 
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ether. But that conclusion, which is like the one that we discussed 
about the beginning of the world, is one which we have no right 
whatever to rest upon. It depends upon the same assumption that 
the laws of geometry and mechanics are exactly and absolutely true ; 
and that they have continued exactly and absolutely true for ever 
and ever. Such an assumption we have no right whatever to make. 
We may therefore, I think, conclude about the end of things that 
so far as the earth is concerned, an end of life upon it is as probable 
as science can make anything ; but that in regard to the universe we 
have no right to draw any conclusion at all. So far we have con- 
sidered simply the material existence of the earth; but of course 
our greatest interest lies not so much with the material things upon 
it, its organized things, as with another fact which goes along with 
that, and which is an entirely different one—the fact of the con- 
sciousness that exists upon the earth. We find very good reason 
indeed to believe that this consciousness in the case of any organism 
is itself a very complex thing, and that it corresponds part for part 
to the action of the nervous system, and more particularly of the 
brain of that organized thing. There are some whom such evidence 
has led to the conclusion that the destruction which we have seen 
reason to think probable of all organized beings upon the earth, will 
lead also to the final destruction of the consciousness that goes with 
them. Upon this point I know there is great difference of opinion 
amongst those who have a right to speak. But to those who do see 
the cogency of the evidences of modern physiology and modern 
psychology in this direction, it is a very serious thing to consider that 
not only the earth itself and all that beautiful face of nature we see, 
but also the living things upon it, and all the consciousness of men, 
and the ideas of society, which have grown up upon the surface, 
must ‘ome to an end. We who hold that belief must just face the 
fact and make the best of it; and I think we are helped in this by 
the words of that Jew philosopher, who was himself a worthy crown 
to the splendid achievements of his race in the cause of progress 
during the Middle Ages, Benedict Spinoza. He said, “ The freeman 
thinks of nothing so little as of death, and his contemplation is 
not of death but of life.” Our interest, it seems to me, lies with so 
much of the past as may serve to guide our actions in the present, 
and to intensify our pious allegiance to the fathers who have gone 
before us, and the brethren who are with us; and our interest lies 
with so much of the future as we may hope will be appreciably 
affected by our good actions now. Beyond that, as it seems to me, 
we do not know, and we ought not tocare. Do I seem tosay, “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die?” Far from it; on the 
contrary, I say, “Let us take hands and help, for this day we are 
alive together.” W. K. Crtrrorp. 





DIDEROT. 


Il. 


RocHEFOUCAULD, expressing a commonplace with the penetrative 
terseness that made him a master of the apophthegm, pronounced it 
“not to be enough to have great qualities: a man must have the 
economy of them.” Notwithstanding the peril that haunts super- 
lative propositions, we are inclined to say that Diderot is the most 
striking illustration of this, that the history of letters or speculation 
has to furnish. If there are many who have missed the mark which 
they or kindly intimates thought them certain of attaining, this is 
mostly not for want of economy, but for want of the great qualities 
which were imputed to them by mistake. To be mediocre, to be 
sterile, to be futile, are the three fatal endings of many superbly 
announced potentialities. Such an end nearly always comes of 
exaggerated faculty, rather than of bad administration of natural 
gifts. In Diderot were splendid talents. It was the art of prudent 
stewardship that lay beyond hisreach. Hence this singular fact, that 
he perhaps alone in literature has left a name of the first eminence, 
and impressed his greatness upon men of the strongest and most 
different intelligence, and yet never produced a masterpiece ; many 
a fine page, as Marmontel said, but no one fine work. 

No man that ever wrote was more wholly free from that unquiet 
self-consciousness which too often makes literary genius pitiful or 
odious in the flesh. He put on no airs of pretended resignation to 
inferior production, with bursting hints of the vast superiorities that 
unfriendly circumstance locked up within him. Yet on one occa- 
sion, and only on one, so far as evidence remains, he indulged a 
natural regret. ‘‘ And so,” he wrote when revising the last sheets 
of the Encyclopedia (July 25, 1765), “ in eight or ten days I shall 
see the end of an undertaking that has occupied me for twenty 
years; that has not made my fortune by a long way; that has 
exposed me many a time to the risk of having to quit my country o. 
lose my freedom ; and that has consumed a life that I might have 
made both more useful and more glorious. The sacrifice of talent to 
need would be less common, if it were only a question of self. One — 
could easily resolve rather to drink water, and eat dry crusts, and 
follow the bidding of one’s genius in a garret. But for a woman 
and for children, what can one not resolve? If I sought to make 
myself of some account in their eyes, I would not say,—I have 
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worked thirty years for you; I would say,—I have for you 
renounced for thirty years the vocation of my nature ; I have pre- 
ferred to renounce my tastes in doing what was useful for you instead 
of what was agreeable to myself. Thatis your real obligation to me, 
_ and of that you never think.” 

It is a question, nevertheless, whether Diderot would have 
achieved masterpieces even if the pressure of housekeeping had 
never driven him to seek bread where he could find it. Indeed it is 
hardly a question. His genius was spacious and original, but it 
was too dispersive, too facile of diversion, too little disciplined, for 
the prolonged effort of combination which is indispensable to the 
greater constructions whether of philosophy or art. The excellent 
talent of economy and administration had been denied him; that 
thrift of faculty, which accumulates store and force for concentrated 
occasions. He was not encyclopedic by accident, nor merely from 
external necessity. The quality of rapid movement, impetuous 
fancy, versatile idea, which he traced to the climate of his birth- 
place, marked him from the first for an encyclopedic or some such 
task. His interest was nearly as promptly and vehemently kindled 
in one subject as in another ; he was always boldly tentative, always 
fresh and vigorous in suggestion, always instant in search. But 
this multiplicity of active excitements, and with Diderot every 
interest rose to the warmth of excitement, was even more hostile to 
masterpieces than the exigencies of a livelihood. It was not unpar- 
donable in a moment of exhaustion and chagrin to fancy that he had 
offered up the treasures of his genius to the dull gods of the hearth. 
But if he had been childless and unwedded, the result would have 
been the same. He is the munificent prodigal of letters, always 
believing his substance inexhaustible, never placing a limit to his 
fancies nor a bound to his outlay. “It is not they who rob me 
of my life,” he wrote ; “ it is I who give it to them. And what can 
I do better than accord a portion of it to him who esteems me 
enough to solicit such a gift? I shall get no praise for it, ’tis true, 
either now while I am here, nor when I shall exist no longer; but 
I shall esteem myself for it, and people will love me all the better 
for it. *Tis no bad exchange, that of benevolence against a celebrity 
that one does not always win, and that one never wins without a 
drawback. Ihave never once regretted the time I have given to 
others; I can scarcely say as much for the time I have used for 
myself.”? Remembering how uniformly men of letters take them- 
selves somewhat too seriously, we may be sorry that this unique 
figure among them, who was in other respects constituted to be 
so considerable and so effective, did not take himself seriously 
enough. 

(1) Mém., ii. 237. 
(2) Les Régnes de Claude et de Néron, § 79. 
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Apart from his moral inaptitude for the monumental achievements 
of authorship, Diderot was endowed with the gifts of the talker 
rather than with those of the writer.. Like Dr. Johnson, he was a great 
converser, rather than the author of great books. If we turn to his 
writings, we are at some loss to understand the secret of his reputa- 
tion. They are too often declamatory, ill-compacted, broken by 
frequent apostrophes, ungainly, dislocated, and rambling. He has 
been described by a consummate judge, as the most German of all 
the French. And his style is deeply marked by that want of feeling 
for the exquisite, that dulness of edge, that bluntness of stroke, which 
is the common note of all German literature save a little of the very 
highest. In conversation we do not insist on constant precision of 
phrase, nor on elaborate sustention of argument. Apostrophe is 
made natural by the semi-dramatic quality of the situation. Even 
vehement hyperbole, which is nearly always a disfigurement in 
written prose, may become impressive or delightful, when it har- 
monizes with the voice, the glance, the gesture of a fervid and 
exuberant converser. Hence Diderot’s personality invested his talk, 
as happened in the case of Johnson and of Coleridge, with an 
imposing interest and a power of inspiration which we should never 
comprehend from the mere perusal of his writings. His admirers 
declared his head to be the ideal head of an Aristotle or a Plato. 
His brow was wide, lofty, open, gently rounded. The arch of the 
eyebrow was full of delicacy; the nose of masculine beauty; the 
habitual expression of the eyes kindly and sympathetic, but as he 
grew heated in talk, they sparkled like fire; the curves of the 
mouth bespoke an interesting mixture of finesse, grace, and geniality. 
His bearing was nonchalant enough, but there was naturally in 
the carriage of his head, especially wher he talked with action, 
much dignity, energy, and nobleness. It seemed as if en- 
thusiasm were the natural condition for his voice, for his spirit, 
for every feature. He was only truly Diderot when his thoughts 
had transported him beyond himself. His ideas were stronger than 
himself; they swept him along without the power either to stay or 
to guide their movement. ‘When I recall Diderot,” wrote one of 
his friends, “the immense variety of his ideas, the amazing 
multiplicity of his knowledge, the rapid flight, the warmth, the 
impetuous tumult of his imagination, all the charm and all the 
disorder of his conversation, I venture to liken his character to 
Nature herself, exactly as he used to conceive her—rich, fertile, 
abounding in germs of every sort, gentle and fierce, simple and 
majestic, worthy and sublime, but without any dominating principle, 
without master and without aGod.”* Grétry, the musical composer, 


(1) Account of Diderot by Meister, printed in Grimm’s Correspondance Littéraire, 
xiii, 202—11. 
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declares that Diderot was one of the rare men who had the art of 
blowing the spark of genius into flame; the first impulses stirred by 
his glowing imagination were of inspiration divine." Marmontel 
warns us that he who only knows Diderot in his writings, does not 
know him at all. One should have listened to his persuasive 
eloquence, and seen his face aglow with the fire of enthusiasm. It 
was when he grew animated in talk, and let all the abundance of his 
ideas flow freely from the source, that he became truly ravishing. 
In his writings, says Marmontel with obvious truth, he never had 
the art of forming a whole, and this was because that first process of 
arranging everything in its place was too slow and too tiresome for 
him. This want of ensemble vanished in the free and varied course 
of conversation.’ 

We have to remember then that Diderot was in this respect of 
the Socratic type, though he was unlike Socrates, in being the 
disseminator of positive and constructive ideas. His personality 
exerted a decisive force and influence. In reading the testimony of 
his friends, we think of the young Aristides saying to Socrates: “I 
always advanced and made progress whenever I was in your neigh- 
bourhood, even if I were only in the same house, without being in 
the same room; but my advancement was greater if I were in the 
same room with you, and greater still if I could keep my eyes fixed 
upon you.”* It has been well said that Diderot, like Socrates, had 
about him a ‘something demonic.’ He was possessed, and so had 
the first secret of possessing others. But then to reach excellence in 
literature, one must also have self-possession; a double current of 
impulse and deliberation; a free stream of ideas spontaneously 
obeying a sense of order, harmony, and form. Eloquence in the 
informal discourse of the parlour or the country walk did not mean 
in Diderot’s case the empty fluency and nugatory emphasis of the 
ordinary talker of reputation. It must have been both pregnant and 
copious; declamatory in form, but fresh and substantial in matter ; 
excursive in arrangement, but forcible and pointed in intention. No 
doubt, if he was a sage, he was sometimes a sage in a frenzy. He 
would wind up a peroration by dashing his nightcap passionately 
against the wall, by way of clencher to the argument. Yet this 
impetuosity, this turn for declamation, did not hinder his talk 
from being directly instructive. Younger men of the most 
various type, from Morellet down to Joubert, men quite com- 
petent to detect mere bombast or ardent vagueness, were held 
captive by the cogency of his understanding. His writings have 
none of this compulsion. We see the flame, but through a veil 


(1) Grétry, quoted in Genin’s uv. Choisies de Diderot, 42. 
(2) Marmontel, Mém., bk. vii., vol. ii., 312. 
(3) Plato, Theages, 130, c. 
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of interfused smoke. The expression is not obscure, but it is 
awkward; not exactly prolix, but heavy, overcharged, and opaque. 
We miss the vivid precision and the high spirits of Voltaire, the 
glow and the brooding sonorousness of Rousseau, the pomp of Buffon. 
To Diderot we go not for charm of style, but for a store of fertile 
ideas, for some striking studies of human life, and for a vigorous 
and singular personality. 


Diderot’s first work for the booksellers after his marriage seems to 
have been a translation in three volumes of Stanyan’s History of 
Greece. For this, to the amazement of his wife, he got a hundred 
crowns. About the same time (1745) he published Principles of 
Moral Philosophy, or an Essay of Mr. 8. on Merit and Virtue. The 
initial stands for Shaftesbury, and the book translated was his 
Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit. 

Towards the same time Diderot probably made acquaintance with 
Madame de Puisieux, of whom it has been said with too patent 
humour that she was without either the virtue or the merit on which 
her admirer had just been declaiming. We are told that it was her 
need of money which inspired him with his first original work. 
As his daughter’s memoir, from which the tale comes, is swarming 
with blunders, this may not be more true than some other of her 
statements. All that we know of Diderot’s sense and sincerity 
entitles him to the benefit of the doubt. The Philosophical Thoughts 
(1746) are a continuation of the vein of the annotations on the 
Essay. He is said to have thrown these reflections together between 
Good Friday.and Easter Sunday ; nor is there anything incredible 
in such rapid production, when we remember the sweeping impe- 
tuosity with which he flung himself into all that he undertook. The 
Thoughts are evidently the fruit of long meditation, and the literary 
arrangement of them may well have been an easy task. They are a 
robuster development of the scepticism which was the less important 
side of Shaftesbury. The parliament of Paris ordered the book to 
be burnt along with some others (July 7, 1746), partly because 
they were heterodox, partly because the practice of publishing books 
without official leave was gaining an unprecedented height of 
licence. This was Diderot’s first experience of that hand of 
authority, which was for thirty years to surround him with mortifica- 
tion and torment. 

The historians of literature too often write as if a book were the 
cause or the controlling force of controversies in which it is really 
only a symbol, or a proclamation of feelings already in men’s minds. 
We should never occupy ourselves in tracing the thread of a set of 


(1) See Barbier’s Journal, iv. 166. 
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opinions, without trying to recognise the movement of living men 
and concrete circumstance that accompanied and caused the progress 
of thought. In watching how the beacon-fire flamed from height to 
height,— 

pados dé tyA€ropurov oiK jvaivero 

porpa, tpocaOpiLovea roumipovprAdcya,— 
we should not forget that its source and reference lie in action, in 
the motion and stirring of confused hosts and multitudes of men. A 
book, after all, is only the mouthpiece of its author, and the author 
being human is moved and drawn by the events that occur under his 
eye. It was not merely because Bacon and Hobbes and Locke had 
written certain books, that Voltaire and Diderot became free-thinkers 
and assailed the church. The force of speculative literature always 
hangs on practical opportuneness. The economic evils of monasticism, 
the increasing flagrancy and grossness of superstition, the aggressive 
factiousness of the ecclesiastics,—these things disgusted and wearied 
the more enlightened spirits, and the English philosophy only held 
out an inspiring intellectual alternative. 

Nor was it accident that drew Diderot’s attention to Shaftesbury, 
rather than to any other of our writers. That author’s essay on 
Enthusiasm had been suggested by the extravagances of the French 
prophets, poor fanatics from the Cevennes who had fled to London 
after the Revocation, and whose paroxysms of religious hysteria at 
length brought them into trouble with the authorities (1707). Paris 
saw an outbreak of the same kind of ecstasy, though on a much more 
formidable scale, among the Jansenist fanatics from 1727 down to 
1758 or later." Some of the best attested miracles in the whole 
history of the supernatural were wrought at the tomb of the Jan- 
senist deacon Paris. The works of faith exalted multitudes into 
convulsive transports; men and women underwent the most cruel 
tortures in the hope of securing a descent upon them of the divine 
grace. ‘The sober citizen whose journal is so useful a guide to 
domestic events in France from the Regency to the peace of 1763, 
tells us the effect of this hideous revival upon public sentiment. 
People began to see, he says, what they were to think of the miracles 
of antiquity. The more they went into these matters, whether 
miracles or prophecies, the more obscurity they discovered in the 
one, the more doubt about the other. Who could tell that they had 
not been accredited and established in remote times with as little 
foundation as what was passing under their own eyes. Just in the 
same way, the violent and prolonged debates, the intrigue, the tergi- 
versation, which attended the acceptance of the famous Bull 
Unigenitus, taught shrewd observers how it is that religions establish 
themselves, and also how little respect is due in our own minds and 


(1) Barbier, vii. 112. 
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consciences to the great points which the universal church claims to 
have decided.’ 

These are the circumstances which explain the rude and vigorous 
scepticism of Diderot’s first performances. And they explain the 
influence of Shaftesbury over him. Neither Diderot nor his contem- 
poraries were ready at once to plunge into the broader and firmer 
negation to which they committed themselves afterwards. No doubt 
some of the politeness which he shows to Christianity, both in the 
notes to his translation of Shaftesbury, and in his own Philosophic 
Thoughts, is no more than an ironical deference to established pre- 
judices. The notes to the Essay on Merit and Virtue show that 
Diderot, like all the other French revolters against established preju- 
dice, had been deeply influenced by the shrewd-witted Montaigne. 
But the ardour of the disciple pressed objections home with a 
trenchancy that is very unlike the sage distillations of the master. 
It was from Shaftesbury, however, that he borrowed common sense 
as a philosophic principle. Shaftesbury had indirectly drawn it 
from Locke, and through Hutcheson it became the source and sponsor 
of the Scottish philosophy of that century. This was a weapon 
exactly adapted for dealing with a theology which was discredited in 
the eyes of all cool observers by thé hysterical extravagances of one 
set of religionists, and the factious pretensions of their rivals. And 
no other weapon was at hand. The historic or critical method of 
investigation was impossible, for the age did not possess the requisite 
learning. The indirect attack from the side of physical science was 
equally impossible. The bearing of Newton’s great discovery on the 
current conceptions of the creator and the supposed system of the 
divine government, was not yet fully realised. The other scientific 
ideas which have since made the old hypotheses less credible, 
were not at that time even conceived. Diderot did indeed perceive 
even so early as this that the controversy was passing from the 
metaphysicians to the physicists. Though he for the moment misin- 
terpreted the ultimate direction of the effect of experimental dis- 
covery, he discerned its potency in the field of theological dis- 
cussion.” Meanwhile he laid about him with his common sense, just as 
Voltaire did, though Diderot has more weightiness of manner. If his 
use of the weapon cannot be regarded as a decisive settlement of the 
true issues, we have to remember that he himself became aware in a 
very short time of its inadequateness, and proceeded to the discussion, 
as we shall presently see, from another side. 

The scope of the Philosophical Thoughts, and the attitude of 
Diderot’s mind when they were written, may be shown in a few brief 
passages. The opening words point to the significance of the new 
time in one direction, and they are the key-note to Diderot’s whole 


(1) Barbier, 168, 244, &c. (2) Pensées Philosophiques, xviii. 
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character. ‘‘ People are for ever declaiming against the passions ; 
they set down to them all the pains that man endures, and quite 
forget that they are also the source of all his pleasures. It is regarded 
as an affront to reason if one dares to say a word in favour of its 
rivals. Yet it is only passions, and strong passions, that can raise 
the soul to great things. Sober passions produce only the com- 
monplace. Deadened passions degrade men of extraordinary quality. 
Constraint annihilates the greatness and energy of nature. Regard 
yon tree; ’tis to the luxury of its branches that you owe the fresh- 
ness and the spreading breadth of its shade, which you may enjoy till 
winter comes to despoil it of its leafy tresses. An end to all excel- 
lence in poetry, in painting, in music, as soon as superstition has 
once wrought upon human temperament the effect of old age. It is 
the very climax of madness to propose to one’s self the ruin of the 
passions. A fine design, truly, in your pietist, to torment himself 
like a convict, in order to desire nothing, love nothing, feel nothing ; 
and he would end by becoming a true monster, if he were to suc- 
ceed!” * Many years afterwards he wrote in the same sense to 
Madame Voland. “I have ever been the apologist of strong pas- 
sions ; they alone move me. Whether they inspire me with admira- 
tion or horror, I feel vehemently. If atrocious deeds that dishonour 
our nature are due to them, it is by them also that we are borne to the 
marvellous endeavour that elevates it. The man of mediocre passion 
lives and dies like the brute.” And so forth, until the writer is 
carried to the perplexing position that “if we were bound to choose 
between Racine, a bad husband, a bad father, a false friend, and a 
sublime poet, and Racine, good father, good husband, good friend, and 
dull worthy man, I hold to the first. Of Racine,‘the bad man, what 
remains? Nothing. Of Racine, the man of genius? - The work is 
eternal.”? Without attempting to solve this problem in casuistry, 
we recognise Diderot’s mood, and the hatred with which it would 
inspire him for the starved and mutilated passions of the Christian 
type. The humility, chastity, obedience, indolent solitude, which 
had for centuries been glorified by the church, were monstrous to this 
vehement and energetic spirit. The church had placed heroism in 


effacement. Diderot, borne to the other extreme, left out even 
discipline. 


To turn from his maxims on the foundation of conduct, to his 
maxims on opinion. As we have said, his attitude is that of the 
sceptic. 

“What has never been put in question, has not been proved. 
What people have not examined without prepossessions, they 


(1) Pensées Philosophiques, Giuv. i. 105-6. 
(2) Mém., ii. 110; Grimm, Supp. 148. 
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have not examined thoroughly. Scepticism is the touchstone. 
(§ 31. 

. eiclie is sometimes the vice of a fool, and credulity the 
defect of a man of intelligence. The latter sees far into the immen- 
sity of the Possible; the former scarcely sees anything possible 
beyond the Actual. Perhaps this is what produces the timidity of 
the one, and the temerity of the other. (§ 32.) 

«A demi-scepticism is the mark of a feeble understanding. It 
reveals a pusillanimous reasoner, who suffers himself to be alarmed 
by consequences; a superstitious creature, who thinks he is honour- 
ing God by the fetters which he imposes on his reason; a kind of 
unbeliever who is afraid of unmasking himself to himself. For if 
truth has nothing to lose by examination, as is the demi-sceptic’s 
conviction, what does he think in the bottom of his heart of those 
privileged notions which he fears to sound, and which are placed in 
one of the recesses of his brain, as in a sanctuary to which he dares 
not draw nigh. (§ 34.) 

“ Scepticism does not suit everybody. It supposes profound and 
impartial examination. He who doubts because he does not know 
the grounds of credibility, is no better than an ignoramus. The true 
sceptic has counted and weighed the reasons. But it is no light 
matter to weigh arguments. Who of us knows their value with any 
nicety ? Every mind has its own telescope. An objection that dis- 
appears in your eyes, is a colossus in mine: you find trivial an argu- 
ment that to me is overwhelming. . . . If then it is so difficult to 
weigh reasons, and if there are ‘no questions which have not two 
sides, and nearly always in equal measure, how come we to decide 
with such rapidity ?” (§ 24.) 

The following passages will illustrate sufficiently the line of argu- 
ment which led the foremost men at the opening of the philosophic 
revolution to reject the pretensions of Christianity. 

** You present to an unbeliever a volume of writings of which you 
claim to show him the divinity. But, before going into your proofs, 
he will be sure to put some questions about your collection. Has it 
always been the same? Why is it less ample now than it was some 
centuries ago? By what right have they banished this work or 
that, which another sect reveres, and preserved this or that which the 
other has repudiated ? . . . You only answer all these difficulties by 
the avowal that the first foundations of the faith are purely human ; 
that the choice between the manuscripts, the restoration of passages, 
finally the collection, has been made according to rules of criticism ; 
and I do not refuse to concede to the divinity of the sacred books a 
degree of faith proportioned to the certainty of these rules. (§ 59.) 

“‘ People agree that it is of the last importance to employ none 
but solid arguments for the defence of a creed. Yet they would 
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gladly persecute those who attempt to cry down the bad arguments. 
What then, is it not enough to be a Christian? Am I also to be 
one upon wrong grounds? (§ 97.) 

“ The less probability a fact has, the more does the testimony of 
history lose its weight. I should have no difficulty in believing a 
“ single honest man who should tell me that the king had just won a 
complete victory over the allies. But if all Paris were to assure me 
that a dead man had come to life again, I should not believe a word 
of it. That a historian should’impose upon us, or that a whole 
people should be mistaken—there is no miracle in that. (§ 46.) 

“What is God? A question that we put to children, and that 
philosophers have much trouble to answer. We know the age at 
which a child ought to learn to read, to sing, to dance, to begin Latin 
or geometry. It is only in religion that you take no account of his 
capacity. He scarcely hears what you say, before he is asked, 
What is God? It is at the same instant, from the same lips, that 
he learns that there are ghosts, goblins, were-wolves—and a: God. 
(§ 25.) 

“The diversity of religious opinions has led the deists to invent 
an argument that is perhaps more singular than sound. Cicero, 
having to prove that the Romans were the most warlike people in 
the world, adroitly draws this conclusion from the lips of their rivals. 
Gauls, to whom, if to any,.do you yield the palm. for courage? To 
the Romans. Parthians, after you, who are the bravest of men? 
The Romans. Africans, whom would you fear, if you were to fear 
any? The Romans. Let us interrogate the religionists in this 
fashion, say the deists. Chinese, what religion would be the best, if 
your own were not the best? Natural religion. ,Mussulmans, what 
faith would you embrace, if you abjured Mahomet? Naturalism. 
Christians, what is the true religion, if it be not Christianity? Juda- 
ism. But you, O Jews, what is the true religion, if Judaism be false ? 
Naturalism. Now those, continues Cicero, to whom. the second place 
is awarded by unanimous consent, and who do. not in. turn concede 
the first place to.any, incontestably deserve this place.” (§ 62.) 


In all this we see the characteristic, of the eighteenth century con- 
troversy about. revealed religion. . The assailant, demands of the 
defender an answer.,to all, the intellectual or logical objections that 

. could possibly be raised by one who had never. been a Christian, and 
who refused to. become a Christian. until these objections could be 
met. The end of such,a method was inevitably 9. negation, and the 
sceptic was left triumphantly weighing one revealed system against 
another in an equal balance. 

In a short continuation of the Philosophieal Thoughts, entitled 
On. the Sufficiency of Natural Religion, Diderot,.took the next step, 
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and turned towards that faith which the votaries of each creed allow 
to be the best after their own. Even here he is still in the atmo- 
sphere of negation. He desires no more than to show that revealed 
religion confers no advantages which are not already secured by 
natural religion. ‘The revealed law contains no moral precept 
which I do not find recommended and practised under the law of 
nature; therefore it has taught us nothing new upon morality. The 
revealed law has brought us no new truth ; for what is a truth, but 
a proposition referring to an object, conceived in terms which present 
clear ideas to me, and the connection of which with one another is 
intelligible to me? Now revealed religion has introduced no such 
propositions tous. What it has added to the natural law consists of 
five or six propositions which are not a whit more intelligible to me 
than if they were expressed in ancient Carthaginian, inasmuch as 
the ideas represented by the terms, and the connection among these 
ideas, escape me entirely. mt 

There is no sign in this piece that Diderot had examined the 
positive grounds of natural religion, or that he was ready with any 
adequate answer to the argument which Butler had brought forward 
in the previous decade of the century. We do not see that he is 
aware as yet of there being as valid objections, on his own sceptical 
principles, to’ the alleged data of ‘naturalistic -deism, as to the 
pretensions of a supernatural religion. He was content with Shaftes- 
bury’s position.. 

There is no’ doubt that Shaftesbury’s influence on Diderot 
was permanent. It did not long remain so full and entire as it 
was now in the sphere of religious belief, but the traces of it 
never disappeared from his notions on morals and art. Shaftes- 
bury’s cheerfulness and geniality in’ philosophising were tho- 
roughly sympathetic to Diderot. ‘The optimistic harmony’ which 
the English philosopher, coming after Leibnitz, assumed as 
the starting-point of his ethical and religious ideas, was not only 
highly congenial to Diderot’s sanguine temperament, it was a most 
attractive way of escape from the disorderly and confused theological 
wilderness of sin, asceticism; miracle, and the other ‘monkeries. 
This naturalistic religion may seem a very unsafe and comfortless 
halting-place to us. But to men who‘heard of religion only in con- 
nection with. the! Bull Unigenitus and confessional certificates, 
with some act of intolerance or cruelty, with futile disputes about 
grace and the Five Propositions, the naturalism which Shaftesbury 

_ taught in prose'and Pope versified was like the dawn after the foul- 
ness of night. .Those: who wished to soften the inhuman rigour of 
the criminal procedure of the time (and torture was not completely 
abolished in France until the Revolution), used to appeal from 
customary ordinances and written laws to the law natural, which was 


(1) De la Suffisance de la Religion Naturelle, § 5. 
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announced to have preceded any law of human devising. In the 
same way, those who wished to disperse the darkness of unintel- 
ligible dogmas and degraded ecclesiastical usages, appealed to the 
simplicity, light, and purity of that natural religion which was sup- 
posed to have been overlaid and depraved by the special super- 
stitions of the different communities of the world. 

“Pope’s Essay on Man,” wrote Voltaire after his return from 
England (1728), ‘seems to me the finest didactic poem, the most 
useful, the most sublime, that was ever written in any tongue. *Tis 
true the whole substance of it is to be found in Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics, and I do not know why Pope gives all the honour 
of it to Bolingbroke, without saying a word of the celebrated 
Shaftesbury, the pupil of Locke.”* The ground of this enthusiastic 
appreciation of the English naturalism was that while making 
morality independent of religion, which Shaftesbury took great 
pains to do, it identified religion with all that is beautiful and 
harmonious in the universal scheme, and surrounded the new 
faith with a pure and lofty poetry that enabled it to confront 
the old on more than equal terms of dignity and elevation. 
Shaftesbury, and Diderot after him, ennobled human nature by 
placing the principle of virtue, the sense of goodness, within the 
breast of man. Diderot held to this idea throughout, as we shall 
see. That he did so explains a kind of phraseology about 
virtue and morality in his letters to Madame Voland and else- 
where, which would otherwise sound disagreeably like cant. 
Finally, Shaftesbury’s peculiar attribution of beauty to morality, 
his reference of ethical matters to a kind of taste, the tolerably 
equal importance attributed by him to a sense of beauty and the 
moral sense, all impressed Diderot with a mark that was not effaced. 
In the text of the Inquiry the author pronounces it a childish 
affectation in the eyes of any man who weighs things maturely, to 
deny that there is in moral beings, just as in corporeal objects, a 
true and essential beauty, a real sublime. The eagerness with 
which Diderot seized on this idea from the first, is shewn in the 
declamatory foot-note which he here appends to his original.? It 
was the source of that ethical colouring in his criticisms on art, 
which made them so new and so interesting, because it carried 
esthetic beyond technicalities, and associated it with the real im- 
pulses and circumstances of human life.® 


(1) Lettres sur les Anglais, xxiii. (2) Essai sur le Mérite, I. ii. § 3. Cuw., i. 25. 

(3) “ Shaftesbury is one of the most important apparitions of the eighteenth century. 
All the greatest spirits of that time, not only in England, but also Leibniz, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Wieland, and Herder, drew the strorigest nourishment 
from him.” Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des 18ten Jahrhunderts: ler Theil, 188. See 
also Lange’s Gesch. des Materialisums, i. 306, &c. The best account of Shaftesbury is 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his Essays on Free-thinking and Plain-speaking. 
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One of Diderot’s writings composed about our present date (1747), 
the Promenade du Sceptique, did not see the light until after his 
death. His daughter tells us that a police agent came one day to 
the house, and proceeded to search the author’s room. He found a 
manuscript, said, “‘ Good, that is what I am looking for,” thrust it 
into his pocket, and went away. Diderot did his best to recover his 
piece, but never succeeded.’ A copy of it came into the hands of 
Naigeon, and it seems to have been retained by Malesherbes, the 
director of the press, out of good-will to the author. If it had been 
printed, it would certainly have cost him a sojourn in Vincennes. 
We have at first some difficulty in realising how the police could 
know the contents of an obscure author’s desk. For one thing we 
have to remember that Paris, though it had been enormously 
increased in the days of Law and the System (1719-20), was still of 
a comparatively manageable size. The highest estimate of the 
population does not make it more than eight hundred thousand, and 
it was probably a good deal below that. This was a population 
over which police supervision might be made tolerably effective, 
unlike the socially unwholesome and monstrous agglomerations of 
Paris or London in our own time. It was more like a large 
provincial town. Again, the inhabitants were marked off into 
groups or worlds with a definiteness that is now no longer possible. 
One-fifth of the population, for instance, consisted of domestic 
servants.” The legal circle was large, and was deeply engrossed by 
its own interests and troubles. The world of authorship, though 
extremely noisy and profoundly important, still made only a small 
group. One effect of a censorship is to produce much gossip and 
whispering about suspected productions before they see the light, 
and these whispers let the police into as many secrets as they choose 
to know. 

In Diderot’s case, his unsuspecting good-nature to all comers 
made his affairs accessible enough. His house was the resort of all 
the starving hacks in Paris, and he has left us more than one 
graphic picture of the literary drudge of the time. He writes for 
instance about a poor devil to whom he had given a manuscript to 
copy. ‘The time for which he had promised it to me expired, and 
as my man did not appear, I became uneasy, and started in search 
of him. I found him in a hole about as big as my fist, almost pitch 
dark, without the smallest scrap of hanging to cover the nakedness 

(1) Mém., i. 33. 

(2) The records of Paris in this century contain more than one illustration of the 
turbulence of this odious army of lackeys. Barbier, i. 118. For the way in which their 
insolence was fostered see Saint-Simon, xii., 354, &c. The number of lackeys retained 
seems to have been extraordinarily great in proportion to the total of annual expendi- 
ture, and this is a curious point in the manners of the time. See Voltaire, Dict. Phil. 


8. v. Economie Domestique (liv, 182). 
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of his walls, a couple of straw-bottomed chairs, a truckle-bed with a 
quilt riddled by the moths, a box in the corner of the chimney and 
rags of every sort stuck upon it, a small tin lamp to which a bottle 
served as support; and ona shelf some dozen first-rate books. I 
sat talking there for three-quarters of an hour. My man was as bare 
as a worm, lean, black, dry, but perfectly serene, saying nothing, 
munching his crust of bread with good appetite, and bestowing a 
caress from time to time on his beloved on the miserable bedstead 
that took up two-thirds of his room. If I had never learnt before 
that happiness resides in the soul, my Epictetus of Hyacinth Street 
would have taught it me right thoroughly.”’ The history of 
one of these ragged clients is to our point. ‘“ Among those,”’ he 
wrote to Madame Voland,” “whom chance and misery sent to my 
address was one Glénat, who knew mathematics, wrote a good hand, 
and was in want of bread. I did all I could to extricate him from his 
embarrassments. I went begging for customers for him on every 
side. Ifhe came at meal-times I would not let him go; if he lacked 
shoes, I gave him them ; and from time to time I slipped a shilling 
into his hand as well. He had the air of the worthiest man in the 
world, and he even bore his neediness with a certain gaiety that used to 
amuse me. I was fond of chatting with him ;-he seemed to set small 
store by fortune, fame, and most of the other things that charm or 
dazzle us in life. Seven or eight days ago Damilaville wrote to me to 
send this man to him, for one of his friends who had a manuscript for 
him to copy. I send him; the manuscript is entrusted to him—a work 
on religion and government. I do not know how it came about, but 
the manuscript is now in the hands of the lieutenant of police. Damila- 
ville gives me word of this. I hasten to my friend Glénat, to warn 
him to count no more upon me. ‘And why am I not to count upon 
you?’ ‘Because you are a marked man. The police have their 
eyes upon you, and ’tis impossible to send work to you.’ ‘ But, my 
dear sir, there’s no risk, so long as you entrust nothing reprehensible 
to my hands. The police only come here when they scent game. I 
cannot tell how they do it, but they are never mistaken.’ ‘ Ah, well, I 
at any rate know how it is, and you have let me see much more in the 
matter than I ever expected to learn trom you,’ and with that I turn 
my back on my rascal.” Diderot having occasion to visit the lieu- 
tenant of police, introduced the matter, and could not withhold an 
energetic remonstrance against such an odious abuse of a man’s 
kindness of heart, as the introduction of spies to his fireside. M. de 
Sartine laughed, and Diderot took his leave, avowing that all the 
wretches who should come to him for the future, with cuffs dirty and 
torn, with holes in their stockings and holes in their shoes, with 
hair all unkempt, in a shaggy overcoat with many rents, or a scanty 


(1) Mém., ii. 117. (2) Mém., ii. 187 (1762). 
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black suit with starting seams, with all the tones and looks of dis- 
tressed worth, would henceforth seem to him no better than police 
emissaries and scoundrels set to spy on him. The vow, we may be 
sure, was soon forgotten, but the story shows how seriously in one 
respect the man of letters in France was worse off than his brother 
in England. 

The world would have suffered no irreparable loss if the police had 
thrown the Sceptic’s Walk into the fire. It is an allegory designed 
to contrast the life of religion, the life of philosophy, and the life of 
sensual pleasure. Of all forms of composition, an allegory most 
depends for its success upon the rapidity of the writer’s eye for new 
felicities. Accuracy, verisimilitude, sustention, count for nothing 
in comparison with imaginative adroitness and variety. _Bunyan 
had such an eye, and so, with infinitely more vivacity, had Voltaire. 
Diderot had neither what one may call the deep sincerity or realism 
of conviction of the one, nor the inimitable power of throwing 
himself into a fancy, that was possessed by the other. He was the 
least agile, the least felicitous, the least ready, of composers. His 
allegory of the avenue of thorns, the avenue of chestnut-trees, and 
the avenue of flowers, is, as allegory, unskilful, obvious, poor, and not 
any more amusing than if its matter had been set forth without any 
attempt at fanciful decoration. The blinded saints among the thorns, 
and the voluptuous sinners among the flowers, are rather mechanical 
figures. The translation into the dialect required by the allego- 
rical situation, of a sceptic’s aversion for gross superstition, on the 
one hand, and for gross hedonism, on the other, is forced and 
wooden. The most interesting of the three sections is the second, 
containing a discussion in which the respective parts are taken 
by a deist, a pantheist, a subjective idealist, a sceptic, and an 
atheist. The allegory falls into the background, and we have a plain 
statement of some of the objections that may be made by the 
sceptical atheist both to revelation and to natural religion. A starry 
sky calls forth the usual glorification of the maker of so much 
beauty. “That is all imagination,” rejoins the atheist. ‘It is 
mere presumption. We have before us an unknown machine, on 
which certain observations have been made. Ignorant people who 
have only examined a single wheel of it, of which they hardly know 
more than a tooth or two, form conjectures upon the way in which 
their cogs fit in with a hundred thousand other wheels, and then to 
finish like artisans, they label the work with the name of its author.” 

The defender justifies this by the argument from a repeater- 
watch, which we at once attribute to intelligent creation. “‘ No—the 
things are not equal,” says the atheist; “you are comparing a 
finished work, whose origin and manufacture we know, to an infinite 
piece of complexity, whose beginnings, whose present condition, and 
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whose end are all alike unknown, and about whose author you have 
nothing better than guesses.” 

But does not its structure announce an author? ‘No; you do 
not see who nor what he is. Who told you that the order you 
admire here belies itself nowhere else ? Are you allowed to conclude 
from a point in space to infinite space? You pile a vast piece of 
ground with earth-heaps thrown here or there by chance, but among 
which the worm and the ant find very convenient dwelling-places. 
What would you think of these insects, if, reasoning after your 
fashion, they fell into raptures over the intelligence of the gardener 
who arranged all these materials for their convenience ?” * 

In this rudimentary form the chief speaker presses some of the 
objections to optimistic deism from the point of view of the fixed 
limitations, the inevitable relativity, of human knowledge. This 
kind of objection had been more pithily expressed by Pascal long 
before, in the famous article of his Thoughts, on the difficulty of 
demonstrating the existence of a deity by light of nature.” Diderot’s 
argument does not extend to dogmatic denial. It only shows that 
the deist is exposed to an attack from the same sceptical armoury 
from which he had drawn his own weapons for attacking revelation. 
It is impossible to tell how far Diderot went at this moment. The 
trenchancy with which his atheist urges his reasoning, proves that 
the writer was fully alive to its force. On the other hand, the 
atheist is left in the midst of a catastrophe. On his return home he 
found his children murdered, his house pillaged, and his wife carried 
off. And we are told that he could not complain on his own prin- 
ciples. If the absence of witnesses allowed the robber to commit 
his crime with impunity, why should he not? Again, there is a 
passage in which the writer seems to be speaking his own opinions. 
An interlocutor maintains the importance of keeping the people in 
bondage to certain prejudices. ‘‘ What prejudices? Ifa man once 
admits the existence of a God, the reality of moral good and evil, 
the immortality of the soul, future rewards and punishments, what 
need has he of prejudices? Supposing him initiated in all the 
mysteries of transubstantiation, consubstantiation, the Trinity, hypo- 
statical union, predestination, incarnation, and the rest, will he be 
any the better citizen ?”’® 

In truth, Diderot’s mind was at this time floating in an atmo- 
sphere of rationalistic negation, and the moral of his piece, as he 
hints, points to the extravagance of Catholicism, the vanity of the 

(1) Prom. du Sceptique. Meénm. iv. 330, &e. 

(2) “If there is a God, he is infinitely incomprehensible, since, being without parts or 
limits, he has no relation to us: we are therefore incapable of knowing what he is, nor 
ifhe is. That being so, who shall venture to undertake the solution of the question. 


Not we, at any rate, who have no relation to him.” —Pensées, II. iii, 1. 
(3) P. 252. 
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pleasures of the world, and the unfathomable uncertainty of 
philosophy. Still, we may discern a significant leaning towards the 
theory of the eternity of matter, which has arranged itself and 
assumed variety of form by virtue of its inherent quality of motion. * 


It is a characteristic and displeasing mark of the time that Diderot 
in the midst of these serious speculations, should have set himself 
(1748) to the composition of a story in the kind which the author of 
the Sofa had then made highly popular. The mechanism of this 
deplorable piece is more grossly disgusting,—I mean zsthetically, not 
morally,—than anything to be found elsewhere in the too voluminous 
library of impure literature. The idea would seem to have been 
borrowed from one of the old Fabliaux,? but what is tolerable in the 
quaint and naif verse of the twelfth or thirteenth century, becomes 
shocking when deliberately rendered by a grave man into bald 
unblushing prose of the eighteenth. The humour, the rich sparkle, 
the wit, the merry gaillardise, have all vanished; we are left with 
the vapid dregs of an obscene anachronism. Mr. Carlyle, who knows 
how to be manly in these matters, and affects none of the hypo-- 
critical airs of our conventional criticism, yet has not more 
energetically than truly pronounced this “the beastliest of all past, 
present, or future dull novels.” As “the next mortal creature, even a 
Reviewer, again compelled to glance into that book,” I have felt the 
propriety of our humourist’s injunction to such an one, “to bathe 
himself in running water, put on change of raiment, and_ be 
unclean until the even.” More diverting than anything in the story 
itself is the sight of Diderot’s German biographer, the truly excellent 
and careful Rosenkranz, presenting the astonished reader with a 
grave, plodding, steadfast, and wholly conscientious analysis of this 
most unlovely pleasantry, just as if it were one of those rare births of 
the human spirit which the world would never willingly let die.® 
Seldom has one seen Ausfihrlichkeit doing such undaunted battle 
with difficulty. Diderot himself, as might have been expected, 
soon had the grace to repent him of this shameful book, and could 
never hear it mentioned without a very lively embarrassment. * 

As I have said before,® it was such books as this, as Crebillon’s 
novels, as Duclos’s Confessions du Comte X., and the dissoluteness of 
manners indicted by them, which invested Rousseau’s New Heloisa 
(1761) with its delightful and irresistible fascination. Having 
pointed out elsewhere the significance of the licentiousness from 

(1) P. 320. 

(2) Barbazan’s Fabliaux et Contes, iii. 409, (ed. 1808). The learned Barbazan’s first 
edition was published in 1756, and so Diderot may well have heard some of the con- 
tents of the work then in progress. 


(3) Diderot’s Leben und Werke, i. 61-71. (1866.) 
(4) Naigeon. (5) Rousseau, ii. 24-6. 
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which the philosophic party did not escape untainted,’ I need not 
here do more than make two short remarks. First, the corruption 
which had seized the court after the death of Lewis XIV. in the course 
of a few years had reached the middle class in the town. The 
loosening of social fibre, caused by the insensate speculation at the 
time of Law, no doubt furthered the spread of demoralisation. 
Second, the reaction against the Church involved among its other 
elements a passionate contempt for all asceticism. This happened to 
fall in with the general relaxation of morals that followed the 
gloomy rigour of Lewis XIV. Consequently, even men of pure 
life, like Condorcet, carried the theoretical protest against asceticism 
so far as to vindicate the practical immorality of the time. This is 
one of those enormous drawbacks that people seldom take into 
account when they are enumerating the blessings of superstition. 
Medieval superstition had produced some advantages, but now came 
the set-off. Durable morality had been associated with a transitory 
religious faith. The faith fell into intellectual discredit, and sexual 
morality showed its decline for a short season. This must always be 
the natural consequence of building sound ethics on the shifting 
sands and rotting foundations of theology. 

Such literature as this tale of Diderot was the mirror both of the 
ordinary practical sentiment and the philosophic theory. A nation 
pays dearly for one of these outbreaks, when they happen to stamp 
themselves in a Jiterary form that endures. There are those who 
hold: that Louvet’s Faublas is to this day a powerful agent in the 
depravation of the youth of France. Diderot, however, had not the 
most characteristic virtues of French writing ; he was no master in 
the art of the naif, nor in delicate malice, nor in sprightly cynicism. 
His book, consequently, has not lived, and we need not waste more 
words upon it. Chaque esprit a sa lie, wrote one who for a while 
had sat at Diderot’s feet ;? and we may dismiss this tale as the lees 
of Diderot’s strong, careless, sensualized understanding. He was 
afterwards the author of a work, La Religieuse, on which the 
superficial critic may easily pour out the vials of affected wrath. 
There, however, he was executing a profound pathological study in 
a serious spirit, and if the subject is horrible, we have to blame the 
composition of human character, or the mischievousness of a human 
institution. La Religieuse is no continuation of the vein of 
defilement which began and ended with the story of 1748—a story 
which is one among so many illustrations of Guizot’s saying about 
the eighteenth century, that it was the most tempting and seductive 
of all centuries, for it promised full satisfaction at once to all the 
greatnesses of humanity and to all its weaknesses. 

It is worthy of remark that the dissoluteness of the middle portion 


(1) Voltaire, pp. 144-7. (2nd ed.) (2) Joubert. 
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of the century was not associated with the cynical and contemptuous 
view about women that usually goes with relaxed morality. There 
was a more or less distinct consciousness of the truth which has 
ever since grown into clearer prominence with the advance of 
thought since the Revolution, that the sphere and destiny of women 
are among the three or four foremost questions in social improve- 
ment. This is now perceived on all sides, profound as are the 
differences of opinion upon the proper solution of the problem. A 
hundred years ago this perception was vague and indefinite, but 
there was an unmistakable apprehension that the Catholic ideal of 
womanhood was no more adequate to the facts of life, than Catholic 
views about science, or property, or labour, or political order and 
authority. Diderot has left some curious and striking reflections 
upon the fate and character of women. He gives no signs of feeling 
after social reorganization; he only speaks as one brooding in 
uneasy meditation over a very mournful perplexity. There is no 
sentimentalizing, after the fashion of Jean Jacques. He does not 
neglect the plain physical facts, about which it is so difficult in an 
age of morbid reserve to speak with freedom, yet about which it is 
fatal to be silent. He indulged in none of those mischievous flatteries 
of women which satisfy narrow observers or coxcombs or the 
uxorious. ‘ Never forget,” he said, “that for lack of reflection and 
principles, nothing penetrates down to a certain profoundness of 
conviction in the understanding of women ; that the ideas of justice, 
virtue, vice, goodness, badness, float on the surface of their souls ; 
that they have preserved self-love and personal interest with all the 
energy of nature; and that, although more civilised than we are 
outwardly, they have remained true savages inwardly.”' This was 
said in no bitterness, but in the spirit of the strong observer. 
Cynical bitterness is as misplaced as frivolous adulation. Diderot 
had a deep pity for women. Their physical weaknesses moved him 
to compassion. To these are added the burden of their maternal 
function, and the burden of unequal laws. ‘The moment which 
shall deliver the girl from subjection to her parents is come; her 
imagination opens to a future thronged by chimeras; her heart 
swims in secret delight. Rejoice whilst thou can, luckless creature ! 
Time would have weakened the tyranny thou has left; time will 
strengthen the tyranny that awaits thee. They choose a husband for 
her. She becomes a mother. It is in anguish, at the peril of their 
lives, at the cost of their charms, often to the damage of their health, 
that they give birth to their little ones. The organs that mark 
their sex are subject to two incurable maladies. There is, perhaps, 
no joy comparable to that of the mother as she looks on her first- 
born ; but the moment is dearly bought. Time advances, beauty 


(1) Guv., i. 645. 
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passes; there come the years of neglect, of spleen, of weariness. *Tis 
in pain that Nature disposes them for maternity ; in pain and illness, 
dangerous and prolonged, she brings maternity to its close. What 
is a woman after that? Neglected by her husband, left by her 
children, a nullity in society, then piety becomes her one and last 
resource. In nearly every part of the world, the cruelty of the civil 
laws is added against women to the cruelty of Nature. Thay have 
been -treated like weak-minded children. There is no sort of 
vexation which, among civilised peoples, man cannot inflict upon 
woman with impunity.” The thought went no further, in Diderot’s 
mind, than this pathetic ejaculation. He left it to the next 
generation, Condorcet and others, to attack the problem practicably ; 
effectively to lament the true theory that we must look to social 
emancipation and moral discipline in men to redress the physical 
disadvantages. Meanwhile Diderot deserves credit for treating the 
position and character of women in a civilised society with a sense 
of reality; and for throwing aside the faded gallantries of poetic 
and literary convention, that screen a broad and dolorous gulf. 
Epiror. 


(1) Guv., i. 643-4. 
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L 


O TENDER time that love thinks long to see, 
Sweet foot of spring that with her footfall sows 
Late snowlike flowery leavings of the snows, 

Be not too long irresolute to be ; 

O mother-month, where have they hidden thee ? 
Out of the pale time of the flowerless rose 

I reach my heart out toward the springtime lands, 
I stretch my spirit forth to the fair hours, 

The purplest of the prime ; 

I lean my soul down over them, with hands 

Made wide to take the ghostly growths of flowers ; 
I send my love back to the lovely time. 


Il. 


Where has the greenwood hid thy gracious head ? 
Veiled with what visions while the grey world grieves, 
Or muffled with what shadows of green leaves, 

What warm intangible green shadows spread 

To sweeten the sweet twilight for thy bed ? 

What sleep enchants thee ? what delight deceives ? 

Where the deep dreamlike dew before the dawn 
Feels not the fingers of the sunlight yet 

His silver web unweave, 

Thy footless ghost on some unfooted lawn 

Whose air the unrisen sunbeams fear to fret 
Lives a ghost’s life of daylong dawn and eve. 
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Ill. 


Sunrise it sees not, neither set of star, 
Large nightfall, nor imperial plenilune, 
Nor strong sweet shape of the full-breasted noon ; 
But where the silver-sandalled shadows are, 
Too soft for arrows of the sun to mar, 
Moves with the mild gait of an ungrown moon ; 
Hard overhead the half-lit crescent swims, 
The tender-coloured night draws hardly breath, 
The light is listening ; 
They watch the dawn of slender-shapen limbs, 
Virginal, born again of doubtful death, 
Chill foster-father of the weanling spring. 


IV. 


As sweet desire of day befdére the day, 
As dreams of love before the true love born, 
From the outer edge of winter overworn 
The ghost arisen of May before the May 
Takes through dim air her unawakened way, 
The gracious ghost of morning risen ere morn. 
With little unblown breasts and child-eyed looks 
Following, the very maid, the girl-child spring, 
Lifts windward her bright brows, 
Dips her light feet in warm and moving brooks, 
And kindles with her own mouth’s colouring 
The fearful firstlings of the plumeless boughs. 


Vv. 


I seek thee sleeping, and awhile I see, 
Fair face that art not, how thy maiden breath 
Shall put at last the deadly days to death 
And fill the fields and fire the woods with thee 
And seaward hollows where my feet would be 
When heaven shall hear the word that April saith 
To change the cold heart of the weary time, 
To:stir and soften all the time to tears, 
Tears joyfuller than mirth ; 
As even to May’s clear height the young days climb 
With feet not swifter than those fair first years 
Whose flowers revive not with thy flowers on earth. 
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Vi. 


I would not bid thee, though I might, give back 
One good thing youth has given and borne away ; 
I crave not any comfort of the day 
That is not, nor on time’s retrodden track 
Would turn to meet the white-robed hours or black 
That long since left me on their mortal way ; 
Nor light nor love that has been, nor the breath 
That comes. with morning from the sun to be 
And sets light hope on fire ; 
No fruit, no flower thought once too fair for death, 
No flower nor hour once fallen from life’s green tree, 
No leaf once plucked or once-fulfilled desire. 


Vil. 


The morning song beneath the stars that fled 
With twilight through the moonless mountain air, 
While youth with burning lips and wreathless hair 
Sang toward the sun that was to crown his head, 
Rising ; the hopes that triumphed and fell dead, 
The sweet swift eyes and songs of hours that were ; 
These may’st thou not give back for ever; these, 
As at the sea’s heart all her wrecks lie waste, 
Lie deeper than the sea ; 
But flowers thou may’st, and winds, and hours of ease, 
And all its April to the world thou may’st 
Give back, and half my April back to me. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





THE POOR LAW AND THE PEASANTRY. 


THE great interest which has lately been excited in the condition of 
the agricultural labourers of this country, and the success which 
promises to attend their agitation for better wages and a higher 
social status, render the present moment a peculiarly appropriate 
one for calling attention to the relations existing between this class 
and the Poor Law. An inquiry into these relations has long been 
called for, but some of the consequences likely to flow from the 
present movement render if more than ever necessary just now. 
Perhaps it would be difficult in the whole range of law-making to 
find another law which has penetrated so deeply into the social life 
of a large class, and wrought such effects as are traceable to the 
Poor Law. The present degraded condition of the peasantry has 
been attributed to various causes—the land laws, the game laws, 
and the graspingness of the farmer and landowner. How far these 
several persons and things are culpable in the matter, it does not 
come within the province of the writer to inquire; but a long course 
of experience has made it painfully clear to him, and to many others 
as well, that the Poor Law—aided a little perhaps by the well- 
meant but ill-judged charity of the Parsonage and the Hall—has 
had a most potent effect in keeping down the wages of the farm- 
labourer, in destroying his self-reliance and independence of 
character, in training him in the use of subterfuge and deceit, 
and in deadening, to an appalling extent, his natural affections. 
These are serious charges, but the proofs in support of them are 
overwhelming, and are to be found in more or less abundance in 
almost every rural union. If inquiry were made in any such union, 
there would in the first place be found among the settled population 
very little of that terrible destitution, that fight for existence so 
deplorably common in most of our large cities. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said about the superabundance of labour in the rural 
districts, there would be found very few able-bodied competent men 
who were not in constant employ. Yet an inspection of the 
relieving officer’s books of almost any rural union south of the 
Humber, would make you acquainted with the names of nearly all 
the labouring population of that union, and show you them in all the 
stages and relations of life with one exception. That sole exception 
is marriage. As a rule at a very early age, and in a very unprovided 
state, the agricultural labourer enters into the important relation of 
matrimony, without asking leave or license from any one. Un- 
fortunately, however, his independence is extremely short-lived. 
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His first two or three children may be brought into the world 
without the aid of the parish doctor, and so escape for a while the 
brand of pauperism ; but if one of them happen to be taken ill, the 
father’s independence oozes out at his fingers’ ends, he feels he 
cannot run alone any longer, and goes tottering off to the relieving 
officer—to meet his fate. It may be but a trifling matter which ails 
the child, something a twopenny powder would cure, but it involves 
fatal consequences to the father. Unconsciously, but none the less 
surely, the latter, by this simple contact with the relieving officer, 
takes into his own system the germs of a disease which soaks into 
his very marrow, tinges all his future, and goes down with him to 
the grave. This first application of his to the “Board” is the 
turning point of his life. Here is a man, young, strong, and active, 
most likely in constant work, and with the prospect of constant work 
before him. Of the real pressure of life, of the cares and burdens of 
a family, he can scarcely be said to have had a taste. Nothing has 
happened to him beyond what the slightest consideration beforehand 
might have told him would be likely to happen when he became a 
husband, nothing that he could not meet without an effort. Yet he 
goes whining off to the Board, and, what is still more to be wondered 
at, the Board in nine cases out of ten listens to his application and 
grants it, instead of giving him a little wholesome admonition and 
sending him about his business. He would probably receive this 
admonition with open-mouthed astonishment, and turn his back 
upon the Board with a very sullen air, but the time would come 
when, if he did not acknowledge in so many words the salutariness 
of the lesson, he would be a living witness to it. The growth of the 
pauper spirit thus firmly checked at the outset, he would learn to 
rely solely upon his own exertions, and we should soon see him 
developing qualities, of the possession of which he has hitherto shown 
no signs. That this would be alike the wisest and the kindliest way 
of dealing with him, at this first critical juncture, scarcely needs 
pointing out. No greater cruelty, no greater injustice, can be 
perpetrated upon any human being than, by holding out a hand to him 
at every turn, to take from him all self-reliance, and so reduce him 
to a state of imbecile weakness and dependence from which at last 
there is no escape. Yet such, at the outset of his career, is the 
treatment the agricultural labourer almost invariably receives at the 
hands of the administrators of the Poor Law. Instead of rejecting 
this first trivial application of his, they receive him with outstretched 
arms, open an account with him at once, and bid him, whenever he 
is in trouble or fancies himself in trouble, to come to them and they 
will help him out of it. Hitherto, dazzled by the apparent kindness 
of this offer, the labourer has quite lost sight of the insult to his 
manhood conveyed in it, and has contentedly allowed himself to be 
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dealt with in this babyish fashion, instead of seeking the means’ to 
provide for all his necessities by insisting on a proper remuneration 
for his labour. Although it does not come within the strict 
province of this paper to hazard‘a guess at the motives which induce 
the administrators of the Poor Law thus to deal with the labourer, 
perhaps a word or two on that point may not be altogether out of 
place here. The fault in this case does not lie wholly with the 
framers of the amended Poor Law. They had to deal with a state of 
things of which we in these days can scarcely form an adequate 
conception, and while endeavouring to sweep away abuses, they were 
obliged to be careful not to run into the opposite extreme. Hence, 
though the general tendency of their measures was to restrict relief 
to cases of destitution, they made many exceptions and left a great 
deal to the discretion of the guardians. Singularly enough the 
latter are in the habit of complaining—and complaining very 
bitterly sometimes—of the limited amount of power left in their 
hands. Yet we find them in this instance making such questionable 
use of the discretion they do possess, as to turn what was evidently 
meant to be an exception, into their daily rule and _ practice. 
Although, however, the tendency of this course is clearly to keep 
down wages, and reduce to a state of helplessness and dependence 
the person subjected to it, and although many of the guardians on 
these Boards may be said to be interested in keeping him in that 
state, it would hardly be just to charge them with deliberately 
adopting this policy for the purpose. No doubt many farmers have 
a vague but most erroneous impression, that by encouraging their 
men to go upon the rates they are shielding themselves. But this 
impression can scarcely be elevated to the dignity of a settled policy, 
and, moreover, there are upon most Boards of Guardians, even in the 
strictly rural districts, some members of influence who would have 
no interest in maintaining it. In many instances it may be set 
down to the fact that guardians seldom go so deeply into a case as 
to ask themselves what may be the remote consequences of enter- 
taining it, and allow themselves to be guided by the humane instinct 
of the moment which prompts them to say yes, especially when, as 
is generally the case in these first applications, no more is involved 
than an order for the doctor which costs the Board nothing. 

How needful it is that the administrators of the Poor Law should 
consider the ulterior consequences likely to result from the granting 
of these apparently trifling boons, may be seen from what follows. 
His account once opened, the newly-made pauper shows no disposi- 
tion to allow it to remain long unworked. Henceforth he gives 
himself no anxiety about any of those contingencies of life which 
constitute so great a portion of the care of other men, and at the 
same time act as such healthy stimulants to exertion. The parish is his 
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friend, and that is enough for him; to it he looks for everything. 
His first two or three children have been’ brought. safely into the 
world without assistance, but when the next one comes a prompt 
application is made to the relieving officer for doctor, nurse, and, 
not unfrequently, porter and mutton as well. The doctor and 
nurse are almost invariably granted, and the porter and mutton, too 
often, without any adequate inquiry as to the necessity for such 
extra relief, or on the equally important point as to whether the 
people are not in a position to provide it themselves. The follow- 
ing case, one of many culled from the writer’s own experience, 
may serve as an illustration under this head. A young man, 
carter on the home-farm of a very kind-hearted landowner, and 
earning excellent wages, made the usual application at the birth 
of his fourth child, for the parish doctor and nurse. Both were 
granted as a matter of course, and, either a week or a fortnight 
after, a further application was made, on the strength of a doctor’s 
order, for an allowance of mutton and porter. Feeling assured, 
from the character of the applicant’s employer, that everything 
necessary was furnished from the Hall, or that, if not, his wages 
were sufficient to enable him to procure it, one of the guardians 
opposed the granting of this further relief, and, after considerable 
discussion, it was refused. The very same afternoon the lady in 
question, who was supposed to be lying at home in a state of great 
weakness and prostration, was seen trudging sturdily home from 
market with a week’s provisions at her back, looking as hale and 
hearty as if nothing at all had happened to her. At every subse- 
quent confinement in the labourer’s family the same assistance is, 
of course, afforded by the Board, so that his account under this head 
alone generally runs up to a good round sum before it is finally 
closed. 

But these occurrences are by no means the only ones which seem 
to him to justify an appeal to the relieving officer. There are 
the ordinary illnesses of his wife, which, seeing she is gene- 
rally a hardy-looking body enough, seem to happen very fre- 
quently. An inspection of a parish medical officer’s weekly 
report the other day showed that, out of about forty cases treated, 
no fewer than thirteen were the wives of labourers in constant 
employ, and all under forty-five years of age. Their ailments 
seemed principally to be debility and dyspepsia, and the regimen 
prescribed had a tendency to run on mutton and stimulants. Then, 
in addition to the common ailments of his children, which have 
from the first been attended to by the parish, there are the special 
afflictions with which some of them are visited, such as blindness and 
deformity of various kinds. These afflictions are made the pretext 
for an appeal to the parish, not only for medical attendance and 
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surgical appliances, but for actual maintenance, even during those 
years when the strongest and healthiest child would not have 
contributed towards its own support. Among the cases of this 
kind which have come within the writer’s experience, may be 
mentioned that of a cripple boy, who has been maintained by the 
parish from his birth, although the father has always been in 
employment at more than ordinary wages, and for some time was 
also in possession of a horse and cart, with which his wife traded to 
the market town. If such cases as these were strictly inquired 
into, it is a question whether they would not be found as contrary 
to the letter as they certainly are to the spirit even of the existing 
law. Nor is the labourer’s demand upon the parish for surgical appli- 
ances by any means confined to such as are required for his children. 
If he himself, though in constant work, require a truss, an elastic 
stocking or anything of the kind, it is to the parish he looks for it, 
never dreaming of making such a purchase on his own account. 

In the event of death visiting the house of the agricultural 
labourer, there is sure to be a heavy demand upon the parish. 
He who is in the habit of flying to that resource upon the most 
trivial occasions is not likely to refrain under such a visitation as 
this. Not only, in some cases, is the coffin found and the grave 
dug, but a woman is paid for laying out the corpse, bearers are 
provided, and a certain sum is allowed them for refreshments. Yet 
it must not be assumed in this case that there is anything of the 
bare and desolate appearance usually associated with the burial of a 
pauper. The agricultural labourer takes great pride in his funerals, 
and it is by no means an uncommon thing to see a coffin which has 
been provided by the parish decorated with costly trimmings, and 
to see the corpse followed to the grave by a long train of friends 
and relatives, who return to the house, and are entertained after the 
funeral is over. In a case of this kind, which occurred a short time 
since, a labourer, into whose house a not less sum than from forty 
to five-and-forty shillings was brought every week by himself and 
other members of his family, had the misfortune to lose a child. 
An application was made to the parish for a coffin, which was 
granted; but as the child happened to be a little too tall for an 
ordinary infant’s size, according to the terms of the contract, the 
one supplied was charged at the full rate, namely, twelve shillings. 
It would have been made for the parents at about five shillings and 
sixpence; but, although they could not afford to pay this small 
sum for the coffin, they contrived to spend eight shillings and six- 
pence in trimmings for it! The corpse was followed to the grave 
by between twenty and thirty people, all of whom afterwards had 
tea in the house, and at the expense of the bereaved parents. 

All the foregoing cases, in which relief is granted almost as a 
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matter of course to the agricultural labourer, have this remarkable 
feature about them, that, with regard to them, the relief so given 
comes indisputably under the head of relief in aid of wages. No 
pretence of destitution can be put forward in behalf of these 
people whose children are brought into the world by the parish, 
doctored by the parish, buried by the parish, for they are in receipt 
of wages all the time these and many other things are being done 
for them. The only plea that can be urged in justification of 
relieving them is not “ destitution,” but “insufficiency of income,” 
a most indefinite expression, capable of almost unlimited expansion, 
and equally unlimited abuse. 

This same feature, although present, is not so apparent in the 
next class of cases to which reference will be made, namely, those 
in which relief is granted when the head of the family is himself 
struck down by illness. Although, strictly speaking, it is as much 
a man’s duty to prepare for this contingency as any other, yet it is 
one in which the plea of insufficiency of income may be allowed to 
have some real force. Singularly enough, here occurs almost the 
only instance in which the agricultural labourer shows the least 
disposition to make provision for anything beyond the wants of the 
moment. Hedoes, in this case, very frequently make an imperfect 
attempt at being provident by joining the village benefit club. 
This, however, does not save the parish from the usual call; for, 
by a curious process of reasoning, the labourer argues that this 
provision is intended solely for himself. Whether his reasoning on 
this point is strictly correct or not, it is very certain that his club, 
as a rule, is but a poor dependence in the hour of need. Generally 
speaking, its sick-pay is miserably small, and even this is soon 
reduced to half; while it is no unusual thing for all kinds of 
devices to be resorted to in order to get him struck off the books 
altogether. The premium he has to pay in the shape of subscrip- 
tions, fines, annual dinners, beer-money, &c., must also constitute a 
heavy drain upon him, especially if that “insufficiency of income,” 
so successfully pleaded at the Board, be a real one. Taking these 
things into consideration, the parish seldom refuses to make him an 
allowance in addition to his sick-pay from the club. 

Hitherto the labourer’s demands upon the rates, although 
frequent, have been intermittent ; there have been intervals of rest 
during which he has not drawn upon his account for perhaps a 
whole year. But the time comes at last when these periods of rest 
are to cease for good. As soon as old age steals upon him he makes 
the crowning application of all to the Board for himself and wife— 
an application which is seldom refused. Henceforward, to the end 
of his days,he becomes a fixed charge upon the rates, drawing his 
little annuity of from twelve to fifteen pounds a year as regularly 
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and as much as a matter of course as though it were the legitimate 
return of capital invested. It does not seem much that he gets, 
half-a-crown or three shillings weekly, and the same for his wife, 
but in the run of years it tells into a large sum. One patriarchal 
old couple within the writer’s knowledge have been receiving six 
shillings weekly—fifteen pounds a year—for the past twelve years, 
making a total of something like one hundred and eighty pounds ; 
and as they are both hale and hearty it is very probable they 
will live to draw another hundred yet. Another old couple in the 
same union have been costing the parish nearly thirty pounds a 
year for several years. There has been infirmity as well as age in 
this case, requiring stimulants and constant attendance, and the 
Board has allowed them mutton and other extras, and paid an 
unmarried daughter so much per week to stay at home and nurse 
them. This last case is, no doubt, in some of its features, an 
exceptional one ; but, in the main, it is only a specimen of what is 
being done throughout the country. In the face of this great drain 
upon it the little item for funeral expenses, with which the account 
is in all cases finally closed, seems scarcely worth mentioning, as it 
is one which the parish authorities would hardly murmur at having 
to pay. 

The labourer has now been traced from the cradle to the grave. 
We have seen the Poor Law taking him by the hand in early 
manhood, leading him along through life, helping him at every 
turn. -In addition to his own earnings, which, whether large or 
small, have been pretty regular, he has been aided from the rates 
to the extent, in many instances, of hundreds of pounds from first 
to last. Has all this more than fatherly care been blessed with any 
good results to him? The answer to this question may be found in 
the end of all—a pauper’s grave—to anything lower than which he 
could not possibly have come had he been left entirely to his own 
resources. 

It is rarely found after he has once become entangled in the 
meshes of the Poor Law system that he makes the least effort to 
better his condition. The backbone seems taken out of him, and 
thenceforward, limp and helpless, he hangs about his native place, 
taking just what wages happen to be current there, and showing no 
energy or activity in anything, unless it be in the persistence with 
which he makes his demands upon the rates. Like the importunate 
beggar in the streets he is always asking, always receiving, yet 
never one whit the better for all he gets. 

Unfortunately, the resemblance between him and the beggar does 
not end here. He is a melancholy exemplification of the old proverb 
which says you cannot touch pitch without being defiled. This 
constant habit of appealing to outside help leads him into many 
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crooked ways. He begins by making false statements with regard 
to his circumstances, and not unfrequently ends by inventing false 
pleas to excite sympathy and obtain assistance. It is very rarely, 
in stating his income to the relieving officer, that he gives the 
whole truth ; something or other is almost always kept back. For 
instance, an agricultural labourer makes an application for what is 
known as a midwifery order, accompanied by a statement to the 
effect that his earnings are, say, twelve shillings per week. Upon 
inquiry, even of the applicant himself, it will be found that this sum 
seldom represents the whole of his income. Either he has, in 
addition to it, a house and garden and a bonus of two or three pounds 
at some stated period, or he is engaged a good part of the year at 
piece-work, during which time his earnings are far in excess of his 
nominal wage. As an illustration may be mentioned the case of a 
young man, but little over thirty, who recently applied at the birth 
of his third child for a midwifery order, boldly stating his income 
at ten shillings per week. Upon examination he admitted that, 
although the above was his nominal wage, he had not, in fact, been 
working at that rate a single week during the past two years, having 
been engaged the whole of that time on piece-work, at which 
his average weekly earnings amounted to over fifteen shillings. 
Although this man came before the Board in the first place with a 
lie in his mouth, he yet showed an unusual degree of candour in his 
after-statements. Not many men of his class, even if they had 
admitted the two years’ piece-work, would have come out with the 
fifteen shillings of weekly average. Most of them would have 
protested vehemently that they did not earn a farthing more than 
day-pay, and had to work hard to get that. It is not contended 
that if the labourer were to state his whole income to the Board it 
would be shown to be any too large for his necessities. But when 
he makes an appeal to the parish based on the plea of “insufficiency 
of income,” he ought surely to state truthfully what that income is, 
and his failing to do so in almost every instance shows clearly 
enough to what a state of moral turpitude the Poor Law has 
reduced him. 

Another species of dissimulation which is put in practice as often 
as opportunity allows, is that in which the labourer, during illness, 
continues to be paid by his employer. It may be thought that such 
cases are exceedingly rare, but they are not, especially on the home- 
farms of landed proprietors, or where the illness is a short one. 
The labourer is by no means clear that this bounty is intended to 
prevent him from making his usual demand upon the parish, but in 
view of a possible difference of opinion on that point between himself 
and the guardians, he generally omits to make them acquainted 
with the fact of his receiving it. In a case of this kind which 
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recently came to light, a man received during an illness of nine 
weeks his usual wages of thirteen shillings per week from his 
employer, a tenant farmer, and nine shillings in money and kind 
from the parish. On the fraud being discovered, he, under fear of 
the law, immediately refunded a considerable portion of the money 
received from the parish, thus showing that he had been doing so 
well during his illness as to have been able to put a little money by. 
This is by no means the only case in which a good thing has been 
made out of an illness. The habit of giving alms to agricultural 
labourers is so inveterate, and so indiscriminately exercised in many 
places, that it not unfrequently happens for a single family, on the 
occasion of some trifling illness, to be in receipt of substantial help 
from two or three quarters, in addition to that received from the 
parish. Too often in these cases it is the least deserving who get the 
most—those who, wanting in the smallest particle of honest pride, 
can best cringe and fawn and lie all round. It would astonish the 
donors on some of these occasions to hear the way in which their 
respective contributions are described. The jellies, ices, and custards 
from the Hall are represented to the relieving officer ‘as “ only a bit 
o’ broken vittles,” while, on the other hand, the relief from the 
parish, though it may include medicine and attendance, mutton, 
wine, and money, is all summed up as “a loaf o’ bad bread.” It 
may be suggested that a Charity Organization Society would be of 
service in these places; it is almost a question whether a Charity 
Prohibition Society would not find some useful work to do. 

With so many inducements held out to them to be ill, it is little 
to be wondered at that the labourer and his family sometimes go so 
far as to simulate illness, or greatly exaggerate their symptoms. 
Under the amended Poor Law, a place on the out-relief list can only 
be attained by most people through the doctor; and when the 
number of cases that pass through his hands, and the small portion 
of time he can give to each, are considered, it will be readily under- 
stood that it is not a difficult thing for an imposition of this kind to 
escape him. Reference has already been made to the number of 
married women who are afflicted with debility. This complaint, or 
disease, or whatever it may be termed, seems, judging from the 
parish doctors’ books, to flourish in all rural districts to a remarkable 
extent at all seasons and amongst people of all ages and both sexes. 
In looking over the doctor’s lists of a union the other day for 
information on this point, it was found that more than half the 
number of cases treated were written down as debility. Some may 
be disposed to suggest that this prevalence of debility among the 
peasantry is fully accounted for by the state of semi-starvation in 
which they have been living. Others, however, whose acquaintance 
with them is intimate, give quite a different reason for it. They say 
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—and there are plenty of facts to bear them out—that the true 
explanation of many of these cases is, that not a few labouring people 
are in the habit of going to the doctor and telling him that they 
“ feel queer all over,” that they are troubled with “a sort o’ sinkin’ 
pain,” and so forth, and that the worried official, being puzzled to 
know what is the matter with them, puts them down in his books as 
suffering from “ debility,” and gives them some harmless inexpensive 
medicine to get rid of them. The expectation of the patient no 
doubt is that meat or stimulants will.be ordered, but in justice to 
the parish medical officers, it should be said that this is not often 
done—a fact which shows pretty conclusively what their opinion of 
many of these cases really is. Itis to be regretted that this opinion 
is not more frequently expressed in plain terms, as some of these 
suspicious cases entail a heavy expense on the ratepayers. There 
are, for instance, in nearly every rural parish of any extent, men 
with families who always contrive to be ill when work is scarce, and 
who thus become a burden on the rates nearly every winter. The 
writer could at the present moment put his hand on three or four 
such men in one small union, and produce many respectable people 
who would confirm the facts asserted in connection with them. 

The only effectual way of dealing with these cases is by an order 
for the workhouse infirmary. There, although every attention would 
be paid them, and every comfort provided, these people will not go. 
Some remarkable cases might be cited in which this “ order for the 
house ”’ has effected cures which seemed quite past the skill of the 
doctor—cases which speak for themselves in more respects than one. 
Some two or three years ago, a young girl about seventeen, living at 
service in a comfortable family, professed herself to be ill, and after a 
time went home and placed herself under the parish doctor, in whose 
periodical report to the Board she was described as suffering from 
heart-disease and debility. Here, by the way, it may be remarked 
that her debility, at any rate, could not have been the result of semi- 
starvation, as it had apparently come upon her while in a situation 
where she had plenty of good food. As she showed no symptoms of 
recovery, an application was presently made for an allowance for her 
support, and half-a-crown per week was granted, although her father, 
who had only one other child to maintain, had, in addition to his 
earnings as an agricultural labourer, two or three freehold cottages 
of his own. "When questioned as to this additional source of income, 
however, it turned out, or at least was so reported to the relieving 
officer, that the tenants of these cottages seldom paid any rent, and 
that what little they did pay was mostly swallowed up in repairs. 
This state of things went on for upwards of a year, during which 
time the girl, although suffering from a complication of disorders, 
was frequently seen out in the evenings arrayed in a style of rustic 
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magnificence. At last some of the poorer rate-payers, irritated at 
seeing all this, made a stir about the case, and in deference to their 
complaints the allowance was stopped, and a “house order” given 
in its place. This order was indignantly rejected: within six weeks 
the girl was married, and is now a hale matron. 

It may not be amiss to close this part of the subject with another 
still more remarkable case—a case pregnant with important lessons. 
Some six or seven years ago a carter, previously in the enjoyment of 
robust health, was taken ill, and came upon the parish. It was, 
according to report, a lamentable case ; the man could not even dress 
himself, and the wife had to devote the whole of her time to waiting 
upon him. The parish behaved very liberally in the matter, even 
allowing stimulants to the nurse in consideration of the irksome 
duties she had to perform. This went on for four or five years, the 
patient getting into a most bloated and unwholesome condition, 
probably through being pent up in one small room the greater part 
of the time. How much longer it would have gone on there is no 
saying, but at last there happened a change of guardianship in the 
parish, and the new guardian, feeling it his duty to look up the 
recipients of out-relief, soon had his suspicions aroused with regard 
to this case. Acting on these suspicions, the man’s allowances were 
withheld and a house-order proffered : a perfect howl was raised by 
the wife over this act of barbarity, and others, including the clergy- 
man of the parish, also protested loudly against it. But mark the 
sequel. Although it is not known that the man has had a single 
visit from a doctor, or a single dose of medicine since the relief was 
taken off, he is now reduced to an ordinary size, works for his living 
like other people, and it was not long since he refused an offer of 
two shillings per day, saying he could do better elsewhere. His 
wife, who, while this farce was being acted, always went about 
slatternly and poorly dressed, was seen the other day in the act of 
being handed down from a ’bus most respectably attired, and with a 
large parcel in her arms, which, from its appearance, betokened she 
had just been paying another visit to the draper’s. The whole thing 
looks little short of a miracle. A man to whom, after five years’ 
attendance, the doctor could do no good, was suddenly and com- 
pletely cured by the new guardian, and the only visible agency 
employed was a “ house-order.” 

Instance after instance might be quoted to show the craft: and 
deceit engendered in the peasantry by the debasing and pernicious 
action of the Poor Law. But it is a very unpleasant task to be 
always turning up the under side of human nature, and there are 
circumstances in this case which render it particularly so. Every 
one knows that such practices as the above are by no means peculiar 
to the agricultural labourer—that there are whole classes of the 
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community who live by little else than imposition. But between 
him and them there is a broad distinction. They are mostly rogues 
in grain, “reaping where they have not sown,” doing little work 
except on compulsion, and squandering their ill-gotten gains in 
reckless dissipation. He, on the other hand, is essentially a hard- 
working, honest man, toiling on week by week and year by year for 
a bare sustenance, with scarcely a day’s rest or relaxation in his life- 
time. More than this, he is, by his labour, the principal contributor 
to the very fund on which his impositions are practised. In rural 
districts the poor-rate is chiefly drawn from the produce of the soil, 
and this produce is the result of the labourer’s industry. From it a 
great lump is pinched off, subjected to various pickings, and then 
held up as a bait, in order to get at which the rightful owner has 
resource to all sorts of contemptible subterfuges. A more deplorable 
bungle than this it is scarcely possible to conceive. 

It yet remains to point out another pernicious effect which the 
Poor Law has had upon the character of the peasant—namely, the 
lamentable extent to which it has deadened his natural affections. 
One of the surest indications of a degree of elevation in man is 
a regard for the aged, especially the aged authors of his being. The 
Irish poor show this in the midst of the most abject wretchedness ; 
but in the English agricultural labourer of the present day there is 
scarcely a trace of it. The parish has so effectually relieved him of 
all responsibility with regard to his aged parents, that he has 
apparently quite forgotten the existence of any obligation on his part 
with regard to them; at any rate, it is very rarely that he will 
acknowledge it. Abundant evidence might be adduced to show that 
at present, whatever their circumstances may be, the children of 
worn-out agricultural labourers will do nothing for them except on 
compulsion, having a fixed idea that that duty pertains solely to the 
parish. Repeated instances have come under the writer’s own 
observation, in which unmarried sons earning good wages, as much 
as eighteen or twenty shillings per week even, have not only not 
contributed towards the support of their pauper-parents, but have 
actually lived with them rent free, and filched from them all they 
could of the parish allowance. Not even the smallest offices of filia 
duty will they render without being paid. When, as frequently 
happens, an out-pensioner of the parish lives with a married son or 
daughter, if the poor old creature falls ill an instant demand is made 
at the Board for an allowance for nursing. As a rule this demand 
is granted ; but when exceptions occur, it is not an unheard-of thing 
for these unnatural children to send the aged sufferer at once to the 
workhouse. The plea upon which this application is based is that 
the daughter will be unable to go out to work while her time is thus 
taken up. It is a very hollow plea, however, as it is put forward 
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alike at all seasons of the year,—even in the dead of winter, when 
there is no work to be had. 

To go from one extreme of age to the other, the agricultural 
labourer shows the same want of feeling, or, at any rate, the same 
desire to shirk his obligations, towards his orphan grandchildren as 
his aged parents. Of course, a far more substantial plea may, as a 
rule, be put forward in his defence in this case than in the preceding 
one. People who have grandchildren are mostly in the decline of 
life, their working powers may be seriously impaired, or they may 
have become paupers themselves, in which case they could not be 
expected to help others. The cases the writer has in view are those 
in which the grandfather can be shown to be in a position to do 
something, and the desire, or rather the determination, if possible to 
get rid of orphan grandchildren who may have been thrown upon 
his hands is frequently shown under these circumstances. The poor 
children will be brought to the workhouse by the grandmother, 
who will declare before their faces, and amidst their tears and sobs, 
that ‘‘she can’t keep ’em, nor won’t,” and that she will leave them 
there. In a recent case of this kind, a very pretty and interesting 
little girl was brought before a Board of Guardians by an elderly 
woman very tidily dressed, and looking very comfortable. The 
child, she said, was one of four belonging to her only son, lately 
dead. The widow was trying to maintain the other three, but this 
one had been with her grandparents since her father’s death. The 
woman admitted that her husband was a carter earning good wages, 
and that they had no other child or encumbrance; indeed, it was 
evident from the appearance of both that they were very comfort- 
ably off. What more natural than that this solitary old couple 
should have taken the little orphan to their hearts, and cherished 
her during the few years she would have required their help? But 
no; they had got hold of the notion that the parish ought to keep 
her, and neither persuasion nor reproach, nothing in short but the 
strong arm of the law, could make them do that which, under the 
circumstances, was not only a duty, but should have been a delight. 
The instances quoted throughout this paper in proof of the charges 
brought against the Poor Law, in its connection with the peasantry, 
though some of them may be extreme, are in no case the only ones 
of their kind which have come within the range of the writer’s own 
experience. That they are not exaggerated, and that the practices 
they are intended to illustrate are wide-spread, there is abundant 
proof, if it be thought worth seeking for. While this deplorable 
state of things is allowed to go on unchecked, so long as the 
labourer remains wedded to a system which debases him in every 
way, it must be palpable to all that no real good can come to him. 
You may raise his wages, you may improve his dwelling, you may 
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enfranchise him and give him a voice in the affairs of the country, 
but you will never make a man of him until you sever his vile 
connection with the Poor Law. 

It.may be thought that with the general rise of wages, which 
seems imminent throughout the agricultural districts, these demands 
upon the parish will cease. Those who think so can know little 
of the labourer, and have but a faint idea of the extent to which he 
is tainted with the pauper spirit. He will look for the same help 
as ever from the rates, and will see no reason in this rise of 
wages why it should not be afforded him. Very probably, however, 
his employer, who is frequently a guardian, may be of a different 
opinion; indeed, there are already indications of a revulsion of 
feeling in this quarter. The complacency with which the labourers’ 
demands have hitherto been received is fast giving way before this 
new movement, and a very different spirit promises to take its 
place, under the influence of which we may shortly expect to see a 
great change in the administration of the Poor Law in rural districts. 
Those, however, who in the best interests of the labourer most 
desire this change, will be the first to hold up their hands in dis- 
approval of its being effected thus. Although agricultural guardians 
would be doing no more than their duty in curtailing out-relief, and 
limiting it as far as possible to cases of absolute destitution, their 
sudden awakening to this duty under the circumstances could not be 
regarded otherwise than in the light of retaliation, a clamour would 
be raised against them, and a fresh element of discord introduced 
into the relations between them and the labourers. Moreover, there 
is the danger, and it is by no means an imaginary one, of partiality 
being shown, of distinctions being made between union and non- 
union labourers to the prejudice of the former. Indeed, it has already 
become a not uncommon thing, upon an application being made, to hear 
it asked if the applicant belongs to the Labourers’ Union. There is 
also the certainty that if the reform be allowed to work itself out in this 
way, it will at best be partial and incomplete, and that the anomalies 
which are already too numerous and glaring in the administration 
of the Poor Law would be increased tenfold. The conclusion to 
which the foregoing considerations tend, is that an inquiry into the 
working of the system of out-relief, with a view to its re-adjustment 
on a sounder basis, is imperatively called for at the present moment, 
if only to avoid the scandal of having a war between employers and 
employed fought out at our rural Boards. 

W. H. Roserts. 
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In the last address of Mr. Lowe to his constituents of the University 
of London, he commended the system of open competition to 
their earnest protection. Perceiving that the Ministry of which 
he was a member was doomed, he was anxious for the future 
of a scheme the adoption of which appeared to him one of the most 
specially Liberal measures of modern times. Conservative Govern- 
ments have, however, shown little open hostility to the competitive sys- 
tem, and they have possibly realised the fact that, in a constitution like 
our own, in which the people have become the rulers as absolutely as 
in any acknowledged republic, open competition for all appointments 
in the Government service is one of the surest guarantees against the 
indecent scramble for office among the ignorant and corrupt, too 
often witnessed in France and America. 

But although the general principle of unrestricted competition is 
in no danger, it seems not improbable that, in certain branches of 
the public service, its free action may be limited in deference to 
criticism which, though well intentioned, does not always happen to 
be well instructed. 

It is asserted by some critics that the competitive system, as 
applied to the Indian Civil Service, has signally failed; that it has 
not attracted the best class of students to its examinations, which 
are, indeed, so devised as to exclude them by holding out a 
premium to “cramming,” or, in other words, to the superficial 
acquirement of such information as will secure most marks, while 
the best result of education, rightly conducted, in moral and mental 
culture, is neglected. The charge is sustained by the admitted fact 
that a large number of the successful candidates in recent examina- 
tions have been prepared by two or three private tutors, whose 
names are better known than their methods of instruction. 

When the charge of superficiality is dissected its truth seems 
improbable. A boy is taken from a public school where he has 
shown industry and intellectual tastes, or else his relations would not 
encounter the expense and anxiety of the preparation for the Indian 
service. He is placed for two years with a tutor who, whatever the 
faults of his system, demands constant work and concentrated atten- 
tion. Having successfully passed the competition, he is subjected 
to a course of two years’ technical instruction, his industry tested by 
half-yearly examinations and stimulated by valuable prizes. If the 
result of these four years’ severe training, superadded to his former 
general education, be to render the candidate superficial, the rela- 
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tion between the cause and the effect is obscure. Human life has 
its limits, and we may fairly ask objectors how many years of 
uninterrupted study are necessary before the charge of superficiality 
can be avoided. We might rather expect that the training had 
erred on the side of severity ; that sufficient time had not been given 
to recreation and society ; that the candidate would become a shy, 
nervous student, ignorant of men and the world, and unfitted for its 
active duties; and, in truth, it is in this direction that the system 
not unfrequently fails. A certain proportion of the young civilians 
. seem, on their arrival in India, to be already worked out, and to 
have lost the energy and enthusiasm that are necessary for success 
in a career the first years of which contain much that is distaste- 
ful. In the early years of the new system it was commonly asserted 
that the competition civilians were less fond of society and less 
expert at manly exercises than their Haileybury predecessors. This 
may have been true, though the new-comers were, almost exclusively, 
university or public-school men, who are commonly believed to give 
a fair proportion of their time to athletics and society. But, in 
1866, the maximum age at which candidates were permitted to com- 
pete was lowered from twenty-three to twenty-one. One result of 
this change, which was only made after very careful consideration, 
has certainly been to render a charge, which may once have been 
fanciful, generally correct. The present candidates have been 
studious at school; the triumphs of the cricket-field and the racket- 
court have not been for them; and from the time of their leaving 
school till their departure for India they have been undergoing an 
exceptionally severe course of study. They know little of the world ; 
they have not had the opportunity of mixing much in society, or the 
leisure to indulge in a fair share of its pleasures. The age at which 
they go up for the preliminary examination has prevented them from 
gaining whatever knowledge of the world the universities may be 
supposed to impart, while to the technical studies which succeed the 
preliminary examination the universities have not yet given any 
special encouragement. The candidates practically commence their 
Indian career still school-boys. Their creditable success in the com- 
petitive examination has given them an exaggerated idea of 
their own abilities, which makes them often and justly un- 
popular. They neither ride, nor shoot, nor dance, nor play 
cricket, and prefer the companionship of their books to the 
attractions of Indian society, which is probably not more vapid 
than society elsewhere. However numerous may be the excep- 
tions," and, fortunately for Indian society, there are numerous 
exceptions, this is a frequent result of the present system. The 
fault is not in the men, but in a training which is intended only to 
produce certain intellectual results. In that it is successful. The 
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popular opinion that the present candidates are inferior to those 
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who went to India in the early years of competition is, I believe, 
altogether erroneous, and I am not aware that it has ever been 
asserted by any head of a department who has had these young 
men as subordinates. The competition is now more fierce than 


ever; success requires each year more industry and ability, and in 


every branch of judicial or administrative work the present men are 
certainly not inferior to their predecessors. Their industry is almost 
inconveniently great ; the vice of shallowness is not generally to be 
detected in their work, nor does the knowledge which is said to have 
been gained by cramming evaporate during the voyage to India. 


‘So long as they approve themselves by the quality of their work, 


the system which has selected them cannot be considered a failure. 
It is not given to all men to shine alike in the school and the 
hunting-field. It is more for the advantage of India that judges 
should decide cases with intelligence, than that they should ride 
straight across country; and that revenue officers should make a 
fair and enlightened assessment than distinguish themselves by their 
address at Badminton or croquet. At the same time I agree with 
those who consider that a most important part of general education 
is altogether neglected under the present system, and that it is 
essential that such changes should be made in the training of 
candidates as to ensure their possession of some knowledge of the 
world, men, andmanners. Ifa residence at one of the great English 
universities will secure this, let such residence be made obligatory 
upon all selected candidates. 

It will perhaps be admitted that if the Indian examination be 
especially favourable to cramming, it is not through want of 
endeavours to avoid it on the part of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. They have from the first declared it to be “one of the 
ruling principles of these examinations, that no candidate should be 
allowed anything at all for taking up a subject in which he was a 
mere smatterer.” In conformity with this principle it was the 
practice to strike out all marks which indicated less than a com- 
petent knowledge of the subject selected, leaving those whose know- 
ledge exceeded, by ever so little, the minimum of competence to 
count all the marks assigned to them. The system was changed, 
however, some years ago, and the present practice is to make a 
deduction of one hundred and twenty-five marks from all candidates 
alike, and in all subjects,—such deduction being supposed to repre- 
sent the slight knowledge which was below the minimum of com- 
petence. This principle, now generally condemned as inequitable, 
was nevertheless made in the interest of sound scholarship and of 
deep as opposed to superficial reading. Classics and mathematics, 
subjects in which, under a careful and exhaustive method of examina- 
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tion, cramming was difficult, were highly marked; and others, 
such as modern languages, which, rightly or wrongly, it was believed 
possible to read up quickly, were positively discouraged. A vivd 
voce examination, as searching as the number of candidates and the 
available time permitted, took place in each subject; and the great 
experience of the examiners was specially directed to set such ques- 
tions as should most certainly test the real knowledge of the candi- 
dates. In no other examinations in the country were precautions 
against cramming more precise and apparently exaggerated ; 
and although there are still directions in which improvements 
may be suggested, it cannot be maintained that the efforts of the 
Civil Service Commissioners have been resultless, or that cram- 
ming has become the secret of success. Indeed, most tutors will 
agree that in this examination the best among the candidates almost 
invariably succeed, and an expert can even predict with tolerable 
accuracy the position that will be taken in the list by a candidate 
whose acquirements are known to him. 

It seems to have been anticipated by the promoters of the com- 
petitive system, that appointments for the Indian Civil Service 
would be sought for and obtained by first-class graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. This expectation,- never reasonable, has been sig- 
nally disappointed ; and, in recent years, of the six or seven first- 
class graduates who have passed the preliminary examination, all 
have resigned their appointments before proceeding to India. The 
universities naturally wish to retain those students who will gain 
them. credit; successful candidates are tempted with fellowships ; 
and some colleges have lately declared their scholarships only 
tenable so long as the holders do not accept any appointment incon- 
sistent with carrying out the usual university course. But what is 
the impression which recent writers convey as to the training 
of Indian candidates? Undoubtedly it is, that the universities 
have taken an altogether insignificant part in their educa- 
tion, and that the successful candidates are private school- 
boys, mischievously “crammed” by private tutors on a demo- 
ralising system. What are the real facts? During the first 
fourteen years of the system 663 appointments were offered for com- 
petition. For these the following university candidates appeared :— 

Oxford, 313 ; “successful, 137. 
Cambridge, 309 ; successful, 95. 


Dublin, 260; successful, 80. 
Scotch or Colonial Universities, 480; successful, 169. 


Thus for 663 appointments, 1,362 university men competed, of 
whom 481 were successful; while no fewer than 232, or more than 
a third of the whole selected candidates, were members of Oxford or 
Cambridge. The undoubted fact that first-class university men do 
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not compete may be estimated at what it is worth. The probability 
is that always, and under all circumstances, men who have taken 
high honours at Oxford or Cambridge will find professional and 
political life in England both more attractive and lucrative than an 
Indian career. But a large number of the successful candidates 
have distinguished themselves at the universities, as the published 
lists prove, and this when heavily weighted by the study of the extra 
subjects which the Indian course requires. They have possibly 
proved more useful members of a service which more than any other 
demands versatility of accomplishments, than high-honour men, 
distinguished only for classical or mathematical attainments, would 
have been. However this may be, the reduction of the maximum 
age from twenty-three to twenty-one has practically closed the ser- 
vice to the first-class men, and has largely diminished the number of 
ordinary university candidates.. It is no doubt easy for men to 
succeed in the simple pass-examination for degrees while pursuing 
the Indian course, but not, except in rare cases, to succeed in the 
examination for honours. This consideration has suggested a return 
to the regulations regarding age in force previous to 1865. But I 
believe the reduction was essentially a wise one. The period of 
technical training after the preliminary examination lasts two years, 
and cannot well be reduced: while the youngest men accept most 
cheerfully the banishment and intellectual privations of Indian life. 
Youth is the period of hope, and fixes its attention more willingly on 
the prizes it may possibly win than upon the blanks it must probably 
draw. Nor does the Indian Civil Service of to-day appear as attrac- 
tive as it was depicted in 1855. Promotion is at a standstill, and the 
discontent, which is thus not unreasonably occasioned, reacts upon 
England, and disinclines the most desirable class of men to compete 
for appointments. This being the case, the return to the former 
maximum of twenty-three will not have any good effect. Some of 
the best men, who would have come out at twenty-one, will be lost ; 
while the older university men, who know more of the prospects of 
the service than they did in 1856, will not be attracted. 

The reduction in the age of competitors, and the absence of any 
authority to direct and superintend their studies at the universities, 
Dublin excepted, created a class of tutors popularly known as 
crammers, who have met the required want so successfully as to 
have become unpopular. The demand created the supply as surely 
as the success created the dislike and suspicion. I am by no means 
in favour of private tuition for Indian candidates, and would prefer 
to see all receive the benefit of the discipline and social training 
which the universities bestow. But I still believe that both the 
instruction and method of the private tutors are excellent. In the 
first place, it is not the fact that these men, or at any rate the best 
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among them, profess, as stated by Colonel Chesney, to prepare with 
success all but the really dull. A distinguished Oxford professor, 
with the experience in teaching of a lifetime, thus writes— 


‘*The competition for the Indian Civil Service is now so very great that no 
one has any chance who is not both above the average in ability and also gifted 
with more than ordinary perseverance and power of application. If a boy 
requires to be driven to work, and has a taste for excelling in out-door sports, 
he has little or no chance of success. No private tutor in the country is likely 
to be able to prepare a boy for so severe a competition. After the discipline of 
a great public school, London is the best place to finish off. There alone is 
there any possibility of adequate instruction in the numerous subjects requisite 
to make success probable.” 


The candidates sent into the examination by a crammer are 
the residuum of two selections. Before a boy is admitted at all to 
the establishment, his attainments are tested, and, if they are not 
considerable, he is rejected. After six months, the ability, industry, 
and progress of the youth are estimated. If they be not satisfactory, 
his friends are requested to remove him, as he would have no reason- 
able chance in the competition. This process of selection explains 
much of the success of some celebrated crammers, through whose 
hands eighty or one hundred aspirants may pass in the course of a 
single year, only those being retained whose ability guarantees their 
passing creditably through the ordeal of examination. It does not 
pay them to keep other than clever youths, whose success is reflected 
upon their tutors ; and their time is too valuable to waste upon those 
who have no natural taste for study. The crammer, who pro- 
bably took high honours at Oxford or Cambridge, is assisted in every 
important department by the most competent masters procurable ; 
while from eight to ten hours’ work is required of the student. But 
_ the results so much criticized are attained not so much by the excel- 
lence of the instruction as by the care taken to ascertain the peculiar 
bent of each mind, and to cultivate those particular subjects which 
are most congenial to it: This, which is neglected in the system of 
our public schools and colleges, is at the root of all intelligent edu- 
cation. The instruction given, moreover, is scientific in method, as 
opposed to ordinary English education, under which boys are taught 
Greek and Latin by a system which any man of sense, learning a 
modern language, would reject as ridiculous. 

The subjects of the Indian examination may be divided into those 
in which cramming is possible, and those in which it is impos- 
sible. It is not possible by any process which can be accurately 
described as cramming to acquire a brilliant style in English 
composition, fluency in French, German, or Italian, or the power of 
writing correct Latin prose or well-balanced Greek iambics. Nor 
is it possible to “cram” mathematics, of which, moreover, being 
an exact science, any knowledge is a distinct advantage, 
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however small such knowledge may be. It is thus evident, 
taking the average of marks gained by successful candidates 
at seventeen hundred, that a well-educated candidate may be 
easily successful by taking up subjects in which cramming is 
altogether useless. In these subjects the system of the private tutors 
is the same as that practised by university tutors. At Cambridge, 
sixteen years ago, the number of honour-men who were pupils of the 
celebrated Mr. Todhunter were probably more numerous than the 
successful candidates from the establishment of any crammer for 
the Indian examination. 

In those subjects in which cramming is possible—history, liter- 
ature, natural science, and metaphysics—it undoubtedly exists, 
controlled more or less by the capacity of the papers to test real 
knowledge, and by the vivd voce examination. These are powerful 
checks, but the object of the examiners should be to render them 
more effective, and to reduce to a minimum the evil of cramming, 
which all literary competitive examinations have a tendency to 
develope. No examinations are free from it, but those are neces- 
sarily most affected in which the ambition of the candidate is not so 
much to train his mind in the most advantageous manner, as to 
secure a valuable appointment which a hundred competitors dispute 
with him. Success, however attained, is his educational standard ; 
and it is for those who control the examinations to take care that it 
shall only be secured by ability, industry, and scholarship. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the existing scheme of the 
examination and training of candidates can only be made with the 
utmost deference to the Civil Service Commissioners, for these dis- 
tinguished men have for many years spared no pains to perfect it, 
while they have had at their disposal the experience of a large body 
of competent examiners. So strongly do I feel this, that I should 
not have ventured to add to the many suggestions which have doubt- 
less been pressed upon them, had I not some acquaintance with the 
practical working of the system, and the character of the men who, 
during the last few years, have been supplied by it to India. But, 
on the other hand, the competition system which has been in force 
since 1855 has passed out of the empirical stage, and among those 
acquainted with its results there is some approach to unanimity as to 
the modifications which may with most advantage be made in it. 

In the first place, the ground covered by the examination is too 
wide, being almost co-extensive with human knowledge itself. 
The intention as originally declared, and further explained by Mr. 
Lowe in 1867, was to take everything that a well-educated man 
might learn,—all classical and modern languages, all the principal 
branches of physical and mental science, marking these subjects as 
far as possible according to their relative importance. 
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This principle had the advantage of opening the doors of free 
competition most widely, and of allowing any accomplishment to 
count towards success in examination; but in certain subjects its 
tendency undoubtedly was to encourage superficial learning. When 
the maximum age of candidates was twenty-three it was hardly 
fair to expect the encyclopedic acquirements which the examination 
papers presumed ; but, since the maximum age has been reduced to 
twenty-one, and candidates more and more incline to go up at the 
earliest possible age—seventeen or eighteen—the range of the 
examination may be limited with great advantage. If, for the sake 
of illustration, we refer to the list of selected candidates for any 
year, and that for 1870 is in no way exceptional, we shall find that 
of the first twenty candidates three took up nine subjects, four 
took up eight, eight took up seven, and five took up six. The 
average number of subjects taken up was thus a little over seven; 
and if it be urged that English composition, history, and literature, 
are counted as three subjects, on the other hand it must be noted 
that natural science includes from two to five subjects, and moral 
science both logic and mental philosophy. 

The following is the scheme of examination as it now stands :— 


Marks. 

English Composition ‘ 500 
History of England, including that of the Laws and Constitution . - 4600 
English Language and Literature . ‘ ; : . - 600 
Language, Literature, and History of Greece . ‘ ’ , ° - 750 
5 3 Rome . ‘ . = ‘ . 750 

ys Pv We France P ‘ ‘ ‘i « ae 

Pe a ne Germany . 4 4 P - 3765 

ia Italy . , ‘ . ‘ . 375 

Mathematics (pure and mixed) ‘ ‘ - 1250 


Natural Science: that is (1) Chemistry, including Heat ; (2) ‘Blectricity 
and Magnetism ; (3) essa and Mineralogy; (4) Zoology ; ©) 
Botany . ‘ 1000 
*," Tho total (1000) ‘masks may be obtained by adequate proficiency i in 
“any two or more of the five branches of science included under this 
head. 


Moral Sciences: that is, Logic, Mental and Moral a ‘ . 500 
Sanskrit Language and Literature . : . - 500 
Arabic Language and Literature. . - 4600 


Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches of knowledge. 
No subjects are obligatory. 


It would not perhaps be advisable to limit the number of subjects 
which may be taken up, for supposing a candidate to possess a 
competent knowledge of many subjects—and the possibility of this 
has been often demonstrated—there is no reason why he should not 
be permitted to utilize his knowledge. The range of examination 
should rather be limited by indicating to intending candidates a 
VOL. XVII., N.S. PP 
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particular course of reading, by recommending text-books, and by 
confining a certain proportion of the questions set in each subject to 
a particular and previously notified portion of it; in history, to a 
particular period ; in literature, to a particular author or group of 
authors ; in science, to some clearly defined sub-division of the branch 
which is the subject for examination. It is useless to expect boys 
of eighteen to be acquainted with the whole range of language, history 
and literature, classical and modern. They must resort to a cleverly 
prepared abstract or memoria technica, which may be useful enough 
as a supplement to special and detailed study, but which should not 
be substituted for it. Atthe same time, those subjects which are most 
needed in the education of Indian civilians, or which form the surest 
test of general culture, should be made obligatory. Lastly, a re- 
adjustment of marks in some instances should be made, and the 
present deduction of 125 from each subject should be discontinued. 

The substituted scheme which I would venture to submit to the 
consideration of the Commissioners would stand :— 


Compulsory Subjects, Marks 
English Composition ‘ - « 600 
History of England, including ‘that of the Laws and Constitution ~ ole 
English Language and Literature . . : . - 600 
Elementary Mathematics screens Algebra, Geometry) ‘ ‘ - 600 
High Mathematics . eorytagrd sg 

or 
Language, Literature, and History of Greece } 
” ” ” Rome 

Logic 
Caligraphy 


Optional Subjects, 


Language and History of France. 
(Of these marks 375 will be given for language) 

Language of Germany ; 
Language of Italy 
Natural Science ° : : : . . 

i. Chemistry, including Heat. 
ii. Electricity and Magnetism. 
iii. Geology and Mineralogy. 
iv. Zoology. 

v. Botany. 

(No more than one of these _— is to be taken “P. ) 

Sanskrit Language and Literature . . F - 600 
Arabic Language and Literature. ° . ‘ ; , ; . 600 


In justification of making certain subjects compulsory, I would 
observe that after the competitive system has been in force for twenty 
years we should certainly know what we require from an Indian 
civilian, and, knowing it, we should certainly make its acquirement 
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compulsory. At any rate, we do not want the men whom the 
proposals of a recent writer would give us—one distinguished 
for classics alone, another a mere mathematician, a thirdan accom- 
plished chemist. ‘It is certain,” says the Edinburgh Review, “ that 
according to the present test, a good mathematician, or even an 
eminent mathematician, would have no chance whatever on the 
score of his mathematics alone, nor would an eminent classic 
scholar as such. The system stands condemned by a mere state- 
ment of this fact, and that we have not overcharged it will be 
evident by reference to details.” This of course is easy to prove; 
for while seven men who have passed the examination, previously 
or subsequently took a wrangler’s degree, many who had taken 
that degree, including one senior wrangler, have been defeated. 
But what the Reviewer considers the condemnation of the system 
is, to my mind, the most convincing proof of its excellence. 

Let us refer again to the list of candidates for 1870, and here the 
illustrations, for obvious reasons of propriety, must be taken from 
the unsuccessful candidates whose names are not published. No. 
56 on the list, and consequently an unsuccessful candidate, obtains 
992 marks out of 1,250 for mathematics. He was the best mathe- 
matician of the year. No one of the 41 selected candidates obtained 
higher marks, and only two of them approached him. At the 
Cambridge examination he would certainly have taken high honours, 
and probably have been high amongthe wranglers. Yet this gentle- 
man took up neither classics nor any modern language; in English 
composition he obtained nothing, in history nothing, and in English 
literature and language only 70 out of 500 marks. The whole 
argument of the Edinburgh reviewer assumes that the rejection 
of this candidate condemns the competitive system. But any one 
acquainted with the practical requirements of India will be aware 
that this eminent mathematician, who will no doubt become justly 
distinguished in some profession at home, would have been curiously 
unfitted for the Civil Service. His English composition must have 
been below the standard of a national schoolboy; while absolute 
ignorance of the history and literature of his own country, of modern 
Europe, and of antiquity, neither fitted him to represent enlightened 
progress in India nor to sympathize with and understand an alien 
race. The Government of India has no doubt uses for varied intellects, 
and some appropriate corner might have been found for him in the 
account office of the financial department. But a malicious fortune 
would have made‘him a district officer, or a judge, for whose duties 
any one of the messengers in the office of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion would be probably as well suited. The 62nd on the list of 
unsuccessful candidates obtained in Greek 518 out of 750 marks, 
and in Latin 581 out of 750. This includes the invariable deduction 
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of 125 marks for competent knowledge. Only two men that year, 
the first and fifth on the list of selected candidates, and exception- 
ally good classics, were superior to him; and his acquirements would 
probably have gained him a first class in the Oxford examination. 
His rejection, to the Edinburgh reviewer, condemns the system. To 
my mind it approves it; for, in English composition he obtained 
nothing, and for English history and literature only 95 and 25 
respectively. This gentleman, in spite of his distinguished accom- 
plishments, was unsuited for the Indian Civil Service. 

No justification is needed for making English composition a com- 
pulsory subject when it is considered that all public business in 
India is conducted by correspondence, record, or report ; while those 
who consider that marks for caligraphy are unworthy of a scheme 
of high education are ignorant that the hieroglyphical writing 
of many able officers in India is a serious obstruction to business 
and the despair of copyists and appellate courts. I do not wish to 
encourage elaborate penmanship, but simply to make clearness, and 
even legibility, obligatory. Nor do I think it necessary to justify 
English history and literature being made compulsory on all candi- 
dates, whatever their nationality. Those who have to administer 
India on English principles are unfit for their duties unless they 
have a competent knowledge of these subjects. 

Neither in the marking of English nor classics would I suggest 
any change, and the only improvement, already referred to, would 
be to confine a certain proportion of questions to a particular period, 
or to a particular author, while giving sufficient questions over a 
more extended area to test general knowledge. Mathematics are 
not too highly marked at present, as, independently of their 
advantage as an intellectual training, the work of the Indian civilian 
demands for its proper performance a competent knowledge of 
elementary mathematics. Questions of land measurement, of allu- 
vion and diluvion, and judicial cases involving complicated accounts, 
come before the youngest magistrate, while settlements of land revenue, 
income-tax assessments, and the numerous duties which devolve upon 
assessors and collectors of the Government revenue, demand con- 
siderable mathematical knowledge, or, at any rate, considerable 
aptitude for, and facility in, figures. So much is this the case that 
I would make compulsory the acquisition of a certain amount of 
elementary mathematics, permitting a choice between classics and 
the higher mathematics. This would be no hardship, for the great 
majority of selected candidates take up both classics and mathe- 
matics ; and it is advisable to insist upon one or the other of these 
subjects, in order to keep the scheme of examination as much as 
possible in accordance with that favoured by public schools and 
universities, whose students it is desirable to attract. In the 
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case of native candidates, Sanskrit or Arabic would be appropriately 
exchanged for Latin and Greek as compulsory subjects. Colonel 
Chesney, in his Indian Polity, noticed that mathematics were 
unduly weighted by the simpler parts of the science being wholly 
ignored, with the result that they were practically driven out of the 
course, and scarcely ever taken up for the examination by successful 
candidates. This charge has now been completely avoided ; in 1870, 
out of the 41 successful men, all but six took up mathematics, and 
among the first hundred all but twelve took up, and all but one 
obtained, marks in this subject. The only other subject which I would 
recommend as compulsory is Logic. To this, objection will be 
taken, for the world is not yet ruled by syllogisms, but the sug- 
gestion may go for what it is worth. For Logic I would have sub- 
stituted Political Economy, had not this subject been included in the 
supplementary scheme of studies undertaken after the preliminary 
examination. 

In optional subjects I have ventured to suggest some important 
changes, which I hope to be able to justify. I have increased the 
number of marks given to French to that at which the subject 
was originally estimated. I have not heard any other argument in 
favour of the reduction than that it was intended to discourage 
cramming, of which modern languages were supposed to be pecu- 
liarly susceptible. But cramming has not been avoided by the 
reduction. The only remedy is to give all the marks obtainable for 
modern languages to the languages alone, and to ask no questions 
on literature or history. French history, which every educated man 
must more or less study, I would make the only exception, giving it 
125 marks; while the French, German, and Italian languages should 
each carry 375 marks. In defence of this change, I would urge 
that a youth who is compelled to take up for examination several 
laborious subjects, such as English, classics, and mathematics, 
ean only obtain an acquaintance with the literature of modern 
Europe by cramming. He has not reached the time of life when 
German literature has much‘charm for him, while Victor Hugo, 
Paul Féval, and Edmond About exhaust his French. As for his- 
tory, the future conceals the history of both Italy and Germany. 
They have no history in the past which is worth study, when it is 
considered that to master the patchwork politics of Venice, Florence, 
and Genoa on the one hand, or Frankfort and Vienna on the other, 
valuable time must be surrendered, which might with greater 
advantage be employed otherwise. A successful candidate with 
whom I am acquainted took into examination and obtained 
marks for Italian. When « boy he had learned so much Italian 
as is taught at school; had stumbled through a few circles of 
? Inferno, and read portions of Machiavelli’s Principe and Istorie 
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Fiorentine. Of Italian literature and history generally he knew 
nothing, and such information as he possessed in examination was 
gleaned from Sismondi, which he bought the evening before, and 
crammed during the night. Such subjects must be crammed, 
and should be cut out of the scheme. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, by asking impossibilities and by expecting schoolboys to 
possess universal accomplishments, create the very evil of cram- 
ming which they so much deprecate. The very antidote to 
cramming will be to give all the marks in modern languages to 
the languages themselves, and especially to their colloquial acquire- 
ment, tested by viva voce examination. In this there can be no 
cramming, as the English public, which largely travels on the 
Continent, knows to its cost. This, moreover, would encourage 
intending candidates to travel and reside for a time abroad—in 
itself a most valuable aid to their general training, and giving them 
some of that knowledge of the world which they now too often 
want. The existing system of marking modern languages gives 
every stimulus to cram, and none to foreign travel. 

With reference to natural science, Mr. Scoones endeavoured to 
show that the statements made by the Edinburgh Review, as to the 
method of its study and its applicability to cramming purposes, 
are entirely inaccurate and misleading. He has been partly suc- 
cessful in this endeavour; but if really deep and accurate know- 
ledge is to be encouraged, the present system must be modified. 
The number of marks allotted to natural science should be reduced 
to the figure at which it stood in 1868, viz., 500, which more fairly 
than 1,000 represents the position which the subject occupies in the 

ordinary education of an Englishman; and no candidate should 
be allowed to present himself for examination in more than one 
natural science. At present he may take up five, and cannot ob- 
tain full marks without taking up two or more. This must stimu- 
late cramming, for it is improbable that a young man who has 
other subjects to study can master more than one natural science, 
although the mastery of one may imply an acquaintance with 
others. To be a competent geologist, an acquaintance is necessary 
with botany, zoology, comparative anatomy, chemistry, and several 
kindred sciences; to be an accomplished chemist, long and 
patient study, the most exact and critical judgment, and high 
mathematical acquirements are needed. It is surely a sufficient 
sacrifice to the principle of free competition to give candidates the 
choice between botany, geology and mineralogy, zoology, chemistry 
and electricity, and magnetism. 

Lastly, I would suggest that moral and metaphysical philosophy 
be altogether left out of the scheme of examination. However 
fascinating or essential may be this study when the intellect is 
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matured, and when it is the result of a natural inclination, and 
not alone of a desire to obtain a certain number of marks, it can- 
not be followed by schoolboys with much profit. That it is not an 
essential part of high education is shown by the comparatively 
small number of scholars it attracts; and the duties of an Indian 
civilian may well be performed without an acquaintance with the 
Cartesian doctrine of innate thought, or the differences between 
the teaching of Plato and Plotinus. 

Mr. Scoones has noticed at length what is indeed a general subject 
of complaint—the deduction of 125 marks from each subject, as 
representing the minimum of competent knowledge. There is a 
consensus of opinion that the old system was preferable, of giving no 
marks in case of evident incompetency. If the deduction be con- 
tinued, it should be made proportional to the number of marks which 
the subjects carry. Supposing that competency be estimated at one- 
fifth of the total, there then would be a deduction of 250 from mathe- : 
matics and of 75 from German. But, seeing that in the last-named 
subject Goethe himself could not have obtained more than 375 
marks, the deduction of 125 from the necessarily meagre acquire- 
ments of an English youth amounts to the practical exclusion of 
German from the examination. 

It is a secondary evil that the deduction system gives a false 
impression to the public, who cannot be expected to bear it in mind 
when looking at the lists. The recent candidates have, in reality, 
obtained higher marks than the men in the early years, and this not 
only in the general average, but in special subjects like Latin, for 
which the same examiner, Mr. Osborne Gordon, awarded 500 marks 
to four men in 1860, and to twenty-four in 1868. The general 
belief, even among well-informed persons, is that the reverse is the 
case; and the explanation is obvious, when a man who takes in 
eight subjects, or branches of subjects, loses, under the deduction 
system, no less than 1,000 marks. The most reasonable practice 
is to make no arbitrary deduction, proportional or otherwise. A 
small amount of knowledge should receive a small number of marks 
as certainly as extensive knowledge a large number. Why, for 
example, should not the knowledge that two and two make four be 
rewarded by a single mark? The knowledge is valuable, and, 
indeed, essential, although many officials in high positions have never 
acquired it. 

Ican but briefly notice the most important part of the whole com- 
petitive scheme—the training of selected candidates. Here the Civil 
Service Commission signally and notoriously fails. A purely examining 
body is incompetent to undertake the practical training of youths, and, 
in fact, beyond the half-yearly examination, they take no interest in 
the candidates whatever. The undisguised preference given to Lon- 
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don as a residence is moreover unwise, as probably there is no place in 
the world where, without the advantage of home society or judicious 
control, a shy student may be more unhappy or an impulsive one 
more readily demoralised. The Government might well relieve the 
Commissioners of a responsibility with which they should never have 
been burthened, and direct that all selected candidates should pass 
their two years’ probation at one of the great English universities 
—though, should any candidate be already a member of another 
university, he might have the option of continuing his studies there. 
To fix on any one university would arouse great opposition, which 
might be fatal to the scheme ; but Oxford and Cambridge together 
are above rivalry; while the fair rights of Irish or Scotch universi- 
ties would be maintained. No objection would be made to the candi- 
dates pursuing their special studies—for which there should be both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the greatest facilities—under the direction 
of such distinguished teachers as Sir Henry Maine, Professors Owen, 
Cowell, Monier Williams, Fawcett, Price, and others, whose tuition 
covers the whole ground of the final Indian examinations. 

The suggestion to confine the selected candidates to a single 
college is most infelicitous; and still more so to found a new 
college at Oxford, or elsewhere, for their exclusive use. This would 
neutralize half the advantage of their university residence, which 
consists in the free intercourse with men of all classes and opinions. 
It is indeed urged that such a college would restore to the service 
the esprit de corps which was lost when Haileybury fell. But however 
high the character and ability of the old service, Haileybury was 
never distinguished for industry or scholarship; while the esprit de 
corps which it nourished has certainly, in India, under the less 
eulogistic name of caste prejudice, been the object of dislike and 
suspicion. It is most undesirable to encourage any exclusive 
sentiment in the official class in India. Between it and non-officials 
excellent relations now exist, which should not be exchanged for the 
old hostility. The only esprit de corps worth preservation is that 
which unites all men of culture and education, and none the less 
certainly when they are members of the same service, and are work- 
ing together for the same ends. 


Leret GRIFFIN. 
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“RaRE as genius is,” says Mr. Pattison, “it may be doubted if 
consummate learning be not still rarer.”’ The remark contains a 
truth which is well worth bringing out. It appears to be thought 
by some that anybody can become learned merely with time and 
patience, and it is occasionally advanced with a suspicious com- 
placency by the manifestly unlearned, that true genius and talent 
can do without learning. It really would seem as if some persons, 
while they admitted that vast stores of knowledge were a proof of 
industry, considered them rather a slur than otherwise on a man’s 
abilities in other respects. The affectation also of several men of 
talent, or even genius, has contributed to fortify this perversity. 
Sheridan, Horace Walpole, and others, took pains to have it 
thought that they never studied. We know that they were far 
too shrewd to act thus, and worked as hard as anybody when they 
were out of sight. It is probable that no one of real ability ever 
undervalued knowledge, and it is superfluous to prove its use and 
excellence. But there is something offensive and even harmful in 
the antithesis set up between genius and learning, as if the one 
almost necessarily excluded the other, and as if the man of learning 
were, by the nature of the case, a hard-working dunce who strove, 
by accumulating knowledge, not only to make up for his deficiency 
in talent, but to acquire an unfounded claim to some of its honours. 
When we reflect how rare genuine learning is, what manifold moral 
and mental gifts the possession of it implies, we are not only ready 
to echo Mr. Pattison’s remark, that it is perhaps more uncommon 
than genius, but to assert that it is really a very valuable and 
admirable form of genius in itself. The vulgar notion of the man 
of genius who never studies and yet throws off poems, fictions, 
orations at his leisure, not in the intervals of business, but in the 
intervals of amusement and dissipation, is an idea dear to readers 
and writers of novels of a certain class, which it would be cruel and 
unnecessary to disturb. But what is worth emphasizing is, that the 
man of real learning has a domain as peculiarly his own as the 
heaven-born genius, from which the latter is as rigorously excluded 
as the man of learning is from that of the genius,—to continue to 
use a nomenclature which I consider incorrect. It is not more 
certain that Bentley could not have written the “Rape of the 
Lock ” than that Pope could not have written the ‘ Dissertation on 
the Epistles of Phalaris.” Gibbon could not have written the 
(1) Isaac Casaubon. By Mark Pattison. Longman & Co. 1875. 
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‘“‘ Nouvelle Heloise,” but could Rousseau have laid a single stone of 
that massive structure “which, like a stately Roman aqueduct, spans 
over the interval between the ancient and the modern worlds” ? 
Let us own that the great family of genius comprehends many 
varieties, and that of these consummate learning is one. Its 
possession is by no means necessarily secured by length of days 
and after much reading. It depends far more on the quality of the 
mind than on the quantity of the stores with which it is furnished. 
Assimilation rather than accumulation is at the root of it. “True 
learning,” says Mr. Pattison,-‘‘does not consist in the possession of 
a stock of facts—the merit of a dictionary—but in the discerning 
spirit.” Time is, no doubt, an element in this as in all mortal 
things. The comprehensive survey which, while doing justice toa 
segment of the large circle of knowledge, shows by its treatment of 
the part that it retains its grasp of the whole, of that maturity of 
culture which excludes the suspicion of hasty preparation for the 
special occasion, doubtless requires time. But even here we must 
find room for, and acknowledge, the prerogative of genius. The 
born scholar will go further and as safely in a few months as other 
men will in years. Hence I am led to resist the absolute form of 
Mr. Pattison’s statement touching George Calixtus, that, as he was 
only twenty-six years of age, he must have been without acquisi- 
tions. Bentley was only twenty-nine when he wrote his “ Epistola 
ad Millium,” and Porson was the same age when he wrote his 
letters to Archdeacon Travis. Doubtless three years make a great 
difference in the progress of such intellects as those of Bentley and 
Porson. But, making the deduction, would it be safe to assert that 
at twenty-six years of age Bentley and Porson must have been with- 
out acquisitions ? 

Mr. Pattison’s name naturally suggests associations connected 
with extent of reading, ripeness of scholarship, and maturity of 
culture. Few Englishmen in our generation have done more, by 
precept and example, to erect a lofty standard of these intellectual 
virtues. He has been one of our best preachers—alas that his 
sermons have been so few!—at once of Griindlichkeit and 
Uebersicht in England,—of thoroughness and elevation of study. In 
his famous paper on ‘“ Oxford Studies,’”’ published twenty years ago, 
he expanded his views of a lofty and wide culture, hoped that 
Oxford would become an institute where such would be given, and 
declared that what was wanted was “to get this recognised, to have 
it understood that this commanding superiority, this enlargement 
of the mind, this grasp of things as they are, this clear-sightedness, 
sagacity, philosophical reach of mind is, to a great extent, commu- 
nicable by training.” After the precept came the example in the 
memorable essay on the “Tendencies of Religious Thought in England 
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1688—1750,” published in the volume of “ Essays and Reviews.” 
Amid the theological dust-storm stirred up by that volume it passed 
relatively unnoticed. It was saved from the obstreperous notoriety 
forced upon its companions by its serene elevation above the plane 
of vulgar religious controversy. It was never quite visible to the 
sturdy polemists who took part in that amusing but indecorous 
theological scuffle. Some of them looked at it with such spy-glasses 
as they could command, and reported that it did not appear to be 
very menacing. One of that amiable group who, under the 
presidency of-the then Bishop of Oxford, rushed out—in costume 
much resembling that of Archimedes on a well-known occasion—to 
do battle against the obnoxious volume, even went out of his way to 
toss Mr. Pattison some rather dreary but well-meant compliments 
on the essay. Nothing could be more droll and unintentionally 
comic. But the comedy is long past and over, and from droll has 
become dull. The only thing now remembered is that the paper 
was a masterpiece. Its terse vivacity of style, its singular analytical 
power, its quite extraordinary felicity of apposite extracts, its under- 
current of keen irony, yet so delicate and subtle that it was often 
overlooked, made it something new and original in our literature. 
Mr. Pattison remarked with grave humour that “we have not yet 
learnt in this country to write our ecclesiastical history on any better 
footing than that of praising up the party in or out of the Church to 
which we happen to belong.” He gave us a chapter of Church 
history which was not written on this footing, and ever since has been 
looked up to by a certain class of readers as a proficient in the most 
arduous of all historical styles, the history of ideas. In high specu- 
lative work as in poetry it is quality not quantity that tells. 

Mr. Pattison now comes before the world not as the historian of 
ideas, but as the historian of the life of a great scholar. It does not 
become us to find fault. David Hume, towards the middle of his 
career, made a similar change of front. Hume passed from the 
leadership of British speculation to the classical post of historian of 
England, and if professed metaphysicians think chiefly of Hume the 
philosopher, it may be well doubted whether the larger part of his 
fame has not been acquired by that limpid narrative which, with all 
its faults, still defies competition. We are all thankful for what Mr. 
' Pattison chooses to give us, but I cannot conceal my regret that he 
has abandoned the higher, if more perilous, office of an historian of 
thought for the tamer duties of a biographer. It must be added, 
that Mr. Pattison’s resignation of the loftier’function is by no means 
complete, far less so than Hume’s. He intersperses in his biography 
many pages, and even a chapter or two, wherein he resumes the 
“high argument” he had handled so well, in which we gladly 
recognise the old elevation and serene calm. 
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Reading Mr. Pattison’s book is like entering a fine and select 
library, rich in Aldines, Stephens, and Elzevirs. ‘“ Casaubon,” says 
Mr. Pattison, “ when he entered De Thou’s splendid collection and 
read the titles—authors he had never seen or even known to exist in 
print—his heart sank at the thought of how little he knew. Eight 
thousand volumes of printed books, a thousand manuscripts, all in 
that sumptuous binding so well known to amateurs.” This feeling, 
intensified, is produced in a reader of Mr. Pattison’s pages. The 
horizon seems bounded on all sides by splendid, rare, and beautiful 
books, The atmosphere is charged with the fragrant perfume of 
learning, the eye reposes on gorgeous folios robed in creamy vellum 
or red morocco, the produce of a time when book-binding was a fine 
art. Ifsecond titles were as much in fashion as they once were, that of 
Mr. Pattison’s book might fittingly ran thus—“ The Life of Isaac 
Casaubon ; or the Praise of Learning.” As all men profess a love of 
truth, and are even in the forum of their own conscience unaware 
what a delusion they foster, the pre-eminent distinction which a 
genuine love of truth, “which is only the desire of knowledge under 
another name,” should confer, is not only not granted, but rather 
resented. People like facts which tell on their side, and to discover 
these facts they will take great pains. The pains thus taken are 
always supposed to be a pure homage to truth. But they are far 
oftener the enquiries of an unscrupulous pleader, resolved to see only 
one side. Thus the love of truth, while it is the salt of all genuine 
research, is also one of the rarest and most unpopular of the virtues. 
Mr. Pattison’s book is constant eulogium direct and indirect upon it. 
Men, and parties, and institutions, find a friend or an enemy in him 
in proportion as they promote or hinder learning. He is drawn to 
Casaubon chiefly by his unwearied energy in research. The deep 
odium with which he regards the Jesuits has no other origin than 
the fact, that, with all their learning and research, they did not 
value truth at a pin’s fee, except in so far as it served their own 
ends. Amid the agitation for what is called education now going 
on—which should be called not education, but the barest rudiments 
of information—you will often see it rather broadly hinted that the 
present age is inferior to its predecessors in this respect. All men 
are supposed to be thirsting for knowledge which they will greedily 
devour the moment it is placed within their reach. The fact that 
knowledge is found to be most valuable as a means of defence 
or of attack is quite true. But the love of knowledge for its own 
sake is about as rare as ever it was. It may even be doubted 
whether the extension of the reading public, and the rapidity of 
supply and demand in literary wares have not weakened some old 
guarantees of careful and patient research which were formerly 
received by the more limited number, and critical culture of smaller 
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audiences. A half-read writer has now many chances of being lost 
in the crowd not altogether without honour. The wiser few may 
except and condemn, but their voice is not heard in the din of 
vulgar and ignorant applause. Add to this, that, in an age of fierce 
controversy like the present, in which momentous and absorbing 
topics are discussed to the pitch of overflowing in the newspapers, 
the temptation to approach the most arduous enquiries with imper- 
fect preparation is very great. Ours is an epoch in which hostile 
and mutually exclusive first principles connected with the origin of 
man, his destiny and happiness, are being fought out. “It remains 
true,” says Mr. Pattison in his terse way, “that in the intellectual 
sphere, grasp and mastery are incompatible with the exigencies of a 
struggle.” Men cannot spend time in forging new weapons. They 
have enough to do in laying vigorously about them with such as 
they have already got. Theory is opposed to theory, and system to 
system, and the calm enquirer who retires from the conflict to work 
in truth’s mine for no immediate object, is shrewdly suspected on all 
sides of a cold spirit or of a double mind. There is another side to 
all this to which I need not advert now. But Mr. Pattison’s 
pleading for research as such has great worth. Not only the 
excellence of the thesis in itself, but the manner in which he handles 
it, is worthy of all commendation. The love of learning glows in 
him so brightly, that one must needs suppose he will warm the 
coldest reader. We can say “ decuntur ista magnifice,”’ as was said 
of the Gorgias, the more that he adduces better arguments for the 
beauty and desirableness of knowledge than Plato did for his 
position, that it is happier to suffer than to inflict injustice. 

The pains and minuteness with which Mr. Pattison has painted 
his full-length portrait of the great scholar, may lead some to 
suppose that he has naturally fallen into what Macaulay used to call 
the Lues Boswelliana, that he stands by his hero through thick and 
thin, and exhibits him as a paragon of virtue, genius, and know- 
ledge. No supposition could be more inexact. He points out again 
and again Casaubon’s deficiencies and limitations. ‘“ Casaubon,” he 
says, “‘owed his representative character to his deficiency of original 
genius. A very moderate amount of scholarship is enough to enable 
us to discern that there are limits to Casaubon’s power over Greek.” 
He is never found straining evidence in his hero’s favour, and blames 
him tenderly but firmly on more than one occasion. This impar- 
tiality gives the reader a comfortable assurance that he is in safe 
hands, and is in no danger of having a fancy picture palmed off upon 
him. The narrative is simple and straightforward, and always to 
the point. The digressions, and there are several, are especially well 
managed. They never seem to be digressions—a capital test —but 
elucidatory parentheses which were really required for the full 
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understanding of the rest. The account of Geneva and its schools in 
the second chapter is particularly good, putting dramatically before 
the reader the fearful crisis in which Protestantism was placed after 
the St. Bartholomew. It strikes the key-note of the situation, and 
fittingly introduces a Huguenot biography. The information given 
about Montpellier is artistically inserted, and the same may be said 
of the chapter on Paris and its University. Altogether, Mr. 
Pattison has successfully surmounted one of the great difficulties of 
biography, namely, the harmonious and proportionate blending of 
the general with the particular, the combination of the history of the 
time with the history of the individual. To overdo either part is 
easy—to merge the immediate subject in a general history of contem- 
porary facts, or to adhere to it so closely that the portraiture lacks a 
framework and vital relationship with surrounding events. A lucid, 
unpretentious narrative, which places a picture before the reader 
without drawing attention to itself, is a far less common, and a far 
less easy thing than many are apt to think. Some of the greatest 
historians have wanted it—Gibbon, Michelet, and might we not add 
Tacitus? Neither of these writers could trust the charm of a 
simple story plainly told, but must be for ever rousing the reader’s 
attention with allusions, or pricking him with epigrams, for fear he 
should go to sleep. Such methods show that the writers lacked the 
true story-telling instinct, the naive unconscious art of Herodotus 
and Froissart, which felt no misgiving or doubt as to the fascination 
they could exercise on any who had begun to listen. I have no wish 
to exaggerate Mr. Pattison’s gifts in this respect. He is not a 
Southey, nor an Isaac Walton; but he is quite honourably successful 
in a difficult art in which many brilliant writers have been deficient. 

Mr. Pattison’s style is his own. It would be impossible to name 
a dead or living writer who has left any marked impression on it. 
Singularly sparing of epithet, it avoids superlatives with a sort of 
disdain, preferring the positive degree in its calm and austere 
reserve. The strongest things are said in the lowest voice, and 
without trace of excitement, though often tipped with the keen 
point of a polished irony, the effect of which is never blunted by 
abuse, as was the case with Gibbon. It is probable that the great 
calmness of the writer will be mistaken for coldness by some, 
that “‘the absence of passion,” to use a phrase of Mr. Pattison’s, 
‘will be considered a sign of weakness.” There is no absence 
of passion in the good sense of the word, but there is a con- 
spicuous absence of rhetoric in the bad sense of the word. Mr. Patti- 

son drops his well-weighed sentences like leaden bullets, trusting to their 
own specific gravity to carry them home. The predominant tone is 
the judicial, that of a competent judge summing up after a patient 
hearing of the whole case. He reviews the evidence, brings out the 
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salient points, places the issues in juxtaposition, and, quite above 
that sorrowful weakness, which under the mask of impartiality 
cannot venture upon a conclusion, announces the decision with 
perfect repose. I say the predominant tone is judicial. But in 
following the fortunes of his much-tried hero, Mr. Pattison shews 
a command of soft and tender colours which we did not know were 
in his brush. It is a painful almost tragic picture he has drawn, of 
a life perhaps as little visited by the warm sun of happiness as ever 
existed. He has taken no pains to conceal its abiding tint of gloom 
supported with resignation. The early broken health, the empty 
purse, the great designs unfulfilled, the heart-ache and regret 
invading the closing scene, are set forth by Mr. Pattison as if he felt 
it a point of honour not to hide a single black spot in the scholar’s 
career. A permanent depreciation of the vital powers by constant 
and immoderate study would seem to have been at the root of 
Casaubon’s melancholy. When we are told that he read through 
the works of St. Basil in twenty days, at the rate of thirty-five folio 
pages a day “of Greek type packed exceptionally close” we may 
well ask how brain and stomach could stand such exhaustion. But 
Scaliger read eight of Baronius’s foliosin one summer, and by way of 
relaxation. These men must have had a reading power which puts 
to shame the hardest students of our times, and such reading power 
argues great strength and vitality, say what you will. Besides, 
Casaubon gave other proofs that he had great latent vigour. 
He travels on horseback from Lyons to Paris, riding on an average fifty 
miles a day. It does not appear to have caused illness or excessive 
fatigue; but for a man unaccustomed to the saddle, the effort was really 
immense. Yet he does seem nearly always to have been ailing, 
sometimes very seriously. ‘ Exaravi ” he writes to Scaliger, “ exaravi 
ista raptim éx tpiyyvou biappoias aoOevwv. One of the modes of 
cure he adopted, with medical advice, might have been cited by Mr. 
Pattison, merely as evidence of the medical science of the day. This 
was to cauterize his left arm—with the red-hot iron, nitrate of 
silver being unknown in those days—for the purpose of letting out 
the humours (consilio medici brachium sinistrum ussi; admoto 
cautico, et humoribus evacuandis viam aperui.—Ephem. 19). 

On the other hand, we have to make certain reservations. The 
book is quite inadequately laboured on a side on which of all 
others one would not have anticipated deficiency. I waive my 
regrets as to the subject chosen. It seems to me an ungrateful 
one, and unworthy of Mr. Pattison’s powers and labour. The lives 
of students are proverbially dull, and from the nature of the case, 
they must be so in proportion as they were successful students. 
But Casaubon is dull even in his own class. The worthy man 
was so amply provided with the quieter virtues, he was so meek 
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not to say tame in spirit, so pious, so painful with his constant groan 
over time lost through gossiping friends (I believe he was a gossip, 
and deplored it as Johnson did his fondness for lying in bed), that it 
is impossible to take any vivid interest in him. He had not a single 
vice or exaggerated virtue to give piquancy to his career. He had 
not even a splenetic temper to give him pungency like Scaliger and 
Bentley, and add to all this, he was, as Mr. Pattison admits, defi- 
cient in original genius. Hence the choice seems to me not a 
happy one for a writer like Mr. Pattison. But he may justly retort 
that that is no business of mine, that he felt drawn to the life of 
Casaubon, and that it is impertinent in a reviewer to find fault with 
his choice. 

But allowing this freely, I think it is to be regretted that having 
undertaken to paint a full-length portrait of Casaubon, Mr. Pattison 
has dwelt with disproportionate brevity on his achievements as a 
scholar. We are no doubt, duly informed that Casaubon is working 
on Athenzus or Polybius, or other classics, that he does not much 
like the work, but that he perseveres and at last gets it published ; 
and after the narrative is closed, Mr. Pattison in a few powerful 
strokes depicts Casaubon’s eminence as a scholar, and, to use a 
common expression, places him in literary history. I applaud 
and admire all this, but I venture to think it is not nearly 
enough. None of Casaubon’s work is dwelt upon with broad settled 
attention. It is mentioned parenthetically, amid his outward for- 
tunes, but what it was, in what it consisted, is nowhere, that I 
see, adequately brought out. Take the Athensus, which occupied 
Casaubon pretty nearly ten years of his life. I suppose it is 
his greatest achievement. He survives to human memory chiefly 
through this, and in a lesser degree through his edition of 
Polybius. This was his contribution to knowledge. It is the 
best manifestation of his strength, of what it lay in him to accom- 
plish. Such an effort on the part of his hero would seem to 
have been well worth dwelling on at some length by his biographer. 
What he did for his author, what he left undone, how far his 
deficiencies depended upon his own personal shortcomings, or on the 
state of knowledge at the time; the style of his annotations and how 
it differs for better or for worse from the style of annotation which 
has followed; nay, even a few words on the author himself, Athenzus, 
the favourite of scholars, whom Porson was never tired of reading, 
all might have been added with no ill effect. Mr. Pattison has not 
thought proper to do any of these things, and as one cannot suspect 
so careful and mature a writer of oversight, the omission must 
have been deliberate. Surely it was an error of judgment. The 
artistic effect even is diminished. We are shown the scaffolding, but 
denied a sight of the building for which it was reared. Casaubon’s 
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painful efforts in the pursuit of knowledge, his lamentations over 
want of time, of money, of books, his early risings and tenacious 
perseverance—these things are set out before us. But the outcome 
of it all, the raison d’ étre of his life is referred to briefly, in vague 
and general terms. Surely a life of Wellington without an account 
of the battle of Salamanca, of Smeaton without an account of 
Eddystone Lighthouse, of Lavoisier without an account of the theory 
of combustion, would not be more imperfect as records of those great 
men, than a life of Casaubon without a critical survey of his labours 
as a commentator on the ancients. It would have cost Mr. Pattison 
no effort to have given us such a survey, which might have been 
instructive or even interesting to most of his readers. Neither 
Casaubon’s original edition of Athenzeus of 1600, nor the reprint of 
1657, nor that of Schweighzeuser of 1801, are in everybody’s hands. 
Casaubon’s popular merit as a commentator—his own merit, be it 
remembered—might have been set forth in an intelligible form, to 
all but the unlettered, without any repellent parade of erudition or 
offensive display of Greek print. It might have been shewn how 
much more his method of annotating resembled that of the Scholiasts, 
his nearest models, than the dry, stingy method which has generally 
prevailed till quite recently, the chief end of which seems to be to 
convince the reader of his ignorance, and to explain the obscurum per 
obscurius. Casaubon’s notes resemble those of modern critics as a 
vast dockyard resembles a small carpenter’s shop. There are the 
same materials, nearly the same tools, but the difference of the 
scale can hardly be measured. If Casaubon’s notes were not in 
Latin, and mostly in folios, and of course, if the world had not 
something else to do, they would even now be read, not only with 
profit, but even with pleasure and amusement. It is difficult to open 
the volume of “ Animadversiones”” anywhere without meeting some 
interesting or quaint bit of information which our modern Aristarchs 
are a great deal too proud to impart. You readily recognise in him 
a contemporary and countryman of the pleasant, gossiping Mon- 
taigne, who, though he had incomparably the advantage in genius 
and humour, was less than a dwarf beside Casaubon in erudition. 
You always find yourself in presence of a full, candid mind, bent on 
giving you all the information it can, not sending you with a crowd 
of abbreviated references to fifty authors, but quoting when necessary, 
and really doing its best to be helpful. The best comparison I 
think of, is Mr. Carlyle’s annotations to Cromwell’s speeches—the 
genius of course excepted—the real object being to elucidate, and 
not to raise barriers against the dangers of cribbing and the laziness 
of schoolboys. 

It is impossible to treat at length of any prominent character of 
the 16th century, without being brought face to face with the 
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momentous convulsion which was then rending Europe asunder. 
The vexatious and dreary battles still waged between moribund 
theological sects, between the champions of the Pope and the 
champions of an “open Bible,” and I know not what, are more than 
enough to account for the forlorn disgust with which men of any 
culture turn aside from any avenue which seems to lead to the 
lugubrious shades of religious controversy. The disposition to rush 
anywhither from the pungent exhalations of that nether marsh, is 
very often too strong to be resisted. There is no help forit. One 
must simply run to avoid suffocation. Still, life has duties, and one 
has to suppress even the legitimate susceptibilities of the nose. We 
have to remember that theology was once an important factor in 
human affairs, and, that in the 16th century, the advance or 
retrogression of the human mind turned upon the decision of certain 
theological questions, yet it cannot be doubted that this fact has 
not been duly allowed for by many eminent writers who belonged 
to the cause of progress. A quite intelligible desire to do justice to 
both sides in a quarrel in which they felt no interest, has misled 
many liberals into an impartiality which was altogether out of place. 
Regarding the matter as one which concerned only theologians, 
they have overlooked the fact that one side represented the develop- 
ment of human reason, and the other its suppression. The whole of 
the tremendous struggle, but especially the great Catholic reaction, 
through which Protestantism was placed in a minority in Europe, 
and of which the Society of Jesus was the champion and the mind, 
constitutes one of the great crises in the history of the race. The 
results attained then affect us now, our politics, our modes of 
thought, even our money markets. Yet liberal thinkers not a few 
have been found, who, if they abandoned a tone of contemptuous 
impartiality, gave the preference to the evil cause. The polished 
Jesuit, at once scholar and man of the world, has seemed to them a 
far more agreeable personage than the sour and angry fanatics who 
were opposed to him. To speak well of the Jesuits, “that calumni- 
ated body, who did so much for the cause of education,” was at one 
time a note of your thorough liberal, a crucial test that he had once 
for all surmounted theological prepossessions. Latterly indeed, the 
visible and rapid decay of Catholicism has indisposed generous 
minds to deal hastily with a fallen foe. The Jesuits have quite 
ceased to be dangerous, except in so far as they are the most active 
though unconscious stimulators of revolutionary violence on the 
Continent. If the ‘“‘ Reds” of France and other countries were in 
the habit of saying prayers, they ought to pray for long life and 
prosperity to the Society of Jesus; but our happy condition, so far, 
in the 19th century, must not be allowed to warp our judgment 
in reference to the conditions in the 16th. As regards the matters 
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-of theological dispute we are entirely neutral. Calvinism in itself, 
and grown to a head, is at least as offensive as Jesuitism. . That is a 
point with which we have no concern; all that we have to take note 
of is this: that by its logical position in the 16th century Pro- 
testantism, unawares and unintentionally, forwarded freedom of 
thought, and that Catholicism consciously and intentionally thwarted 
it. There was nothing to choose between the hostile sects, as 
regards their goodwill to mental freedom. They both hated it with a 
perfect hatred. But the logical position of the Protestants forced 
them, in spite of themselves, to accept more and more of the critical 
spirit. Free inquiry was the badge of no Protestant sect but the practice 
of all when it suited their purpose, and they gravitated slowly and 
reluctantly to the historical method and unbiassed research. Hence, 
regardless of the odd allies who present themselves by our side, in 
an appreciation of historical Romanism we must cast in our lot with 

-the Protestants. 

It is therefore with no common pleasure that I see Mr. Pattison 
has overcome the last infirmity of superior culture, the languid 
indifference to opinions and principles which does not perceive much 
harm or much good in any of them. He gives forth no uncertain 
sound as regards the Jesuits and their boasted learning :— 


Learned, he says, their works may be called by courtesy, for they have all 
the attributes of learning but one—one to want which leaves all learning but a 
tinkling cymbal—that is, the love of truth. The Jesuit scholars introduced into 
philological research the temper of unyeracity, which had been from of old the 
literary habit of their church. An interested motive lurks beneath each word: 
the motive of church patriotism ....An earnest love of truth, on the other 
hand, is the characteristic of the philological effort of the Protestant scholars . . 
Jesuit learning is a sham learning got up with great ingenuity, in imitation of 
the genuine in the service of the church. It is related of the Chinese, that 
when they first, in the war of 1841, saw the effect of our steam-vessels, they set 
up a funnel, and made a smoke with straw on the deck of one of their junks, in - 
imitation, while the paddles were turned by men below. Such a mimicry of 
the philology of Scaliger and Casaubon was the philology of the Jesuit. It 
was yitiated by its arri¢re-pensée... It was that caricature of the good and 
great and true, which the good and great and true invariably calls into being: 
a phantom which rides up against the reality, mouths its favourite words as a 
third-rate actor does a great part, undermimics its wisdom, overacts its folly, 
is by half the world taken for it, goes some way to suppress it in its own time, 
and lives for it in history (p. 521). 


Further on he remarks :— 


*‘The hopes of the Ultramontane party at this moment embraced no less 
than the reconquest of Christendom to the Holy See ; the extermination of heresy 
by fire and sword . . . It was no mere paper warfare. The powder plot, which 
we try to forget, or laugh at, was a recent fact; the murder of Henry IV. 
more recent still. The St. Bartholomew, the Armada, and the cruelties of 
Alva in Flanders, were not incidents of a legendary foretime, but the exploits 
in which a menacing and aggressive party gloried, and which they hope to 
repeat or to outdo” (p. 351). ; 
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Mr. Pattison is perfectly just to the enemies of truth and learning ; 
he only records their prowess, and shows that they were not so far 
from effecting the shipwreck of civilization as many are apt to 
suppose. They precipitated Italy and Spain from the front rank to - 
an abyss of degradation out of which the first has only recently 
emerged—not with the approval of the Jesuits. In England it was 
fortunate that the interests of the Crown coincided with hostility to 
Rome. But, as it has been well remarked, if ‘Queen Mary had 
lived, or Queen Elizabeth died,” Popery in this country stood more 
than an even chance to win. The Catholic reaction succeeded only 
imperfectly in France, but far too well for the welfare of France or 
of Europe. It is admitted by most French writers now, that the 
persistent and infamous cruelties inflicted on the Huguenots have 
been a sinister training for France, and account in large measure for 
some of the worst features of the Revolution. The atrocities of the 
Reign of Terror were only a feeble parody of the atrocities exercised 
for two centuries by Most Christian kings on their Protestant 
subjects. But Mr. Pattison traces the evil effect higher up, and 
brings out very clearly, that to the Catholic reaction may be traced 
two results of the highest moment. These are a diminished robust- 
ness and independency of the national character, and the extinction 
of high scholarship in France. Neither position can be seriously 
questioned. Before the suppression of Calvinism, it may be asserted, 
with little fear of contradiction from competent judges, that the 
French, as a people, were more variously and richly endowed than 
any in Europe. Warlike, artistic, chivalrous to a fault, they seemed 
to have achieved a union of the best and most opposite qualities of 
their neighbours, to which they added a bright and gracious 
geniality which was all their own. They were large and robust 
natures, with strong and manly passions, reminding one of, but 
superior to, the best of our Elizabethan type. It would have been 
difficult to collect in France such servility as distinguished the 
parliaments of all the Tudor sovereigns. Mr. Pattison is fully 
warranted in contrasting “ the self-contained power, the suppressed 
moral force, which characterised the whole French reform,” and in 
pointing out what a difference it presents to the “vainglorious 
style which Europe is apt to ascribe to France catholicised by 
Louis XIV.’ “Ecclesiastical terrorism, which condemned the 
history of De Thou as unfit reading for good Catholics, had made in 
one generation sad havoc with the independence and integrity of 
French character.” As regards the extinction of high scholarship, 
the fact is simply there, as patent as the extinction of Moham- 
medanism in Spain. After comparing the respective contributions 
of France and Italy to the restoration of letters, Mr. Pattison goes 
on—* As soon as it was decided, as it was before 1600, that France 
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was to become a Catholic country, and the University of Paris a 
Catholic University, learning was extinguished in France. France, 
‘noverca ingeniorum,’ saw her unrivalled scholars expatriate them- 
selves without regret and without repentance. With Scaliger and 
Saumaise, the seat of learning was transferred from France to 
Holland” (page 510). Although, perhaps, it is rather a strong 
expression to say that “learning was extinguished in France,” there 
ean be no question that the blow dealt at robust humanist studies by 
triumphant Catholicism, had very grave consequences on the literary 
and political development of France. The at once steadying and 
stimulating effect of unfettered research in Pagan antiquity, drawing 
after it, as a necessary consequence, research in Christian antiquity, 
was lost. Classical study became a frivolity, or a feeble anti- 
quarianism. Mainly confined to the Latin authors—a purely 
rhetorical literature, as Mr. Pattison so well remarks—such study 
of antiquity as survived was far too slight to serve as a counter- 
balance to the growing importance of the national literature on 
the one hand, or to the philosophic and still more scientific enquiries 
on the other. Form, rather than substance, became the chief pre- 
occupation of French writers, and ignorance of the great antique 
civilizations engendered an ignorant contempt for them. How 
fatally the brilliant writers of the eighteenth undervalued antiquity 
is well known. Montesquieu alone, among the greater names, had 
any pretensions to the character of a scholar. We have only to read 
Lessing’s ‘‘Dramaturgie” in order to realise how much French 
literature lost in width and grasp from the want of a philological 
school to give it ballast. Politically, the effect was, if possible, 
worse. The deplorable sciolism which led the French revolutionists 
to look for political precedents and ancestry in the haughty oligarchs 
of Greece and Rome, has often given occasion to satirical remark. 
In a nation we will not say of scholars, but in one in which all 
scholarly tradition had not died out, the grotesque idea of appealing 
to Brutus and Cato as champions of popular liberty, could never have 
emerged. So we must perforce allow that the Jesuits are not 
without rights to these émryaipexaxia. They defeated reform among 
the Latin nations, and made revolution the only alternative, an 
achievement of which even the “ultimus Sathani crepitus,” as 
Scaliger used to call the Order, may well be proud, fraught as it has 
been with human disaster. 

I now come to those parts of Mr. Pattison’s book where he takes 
up his old parable, and traces the progress of thought and filiation 
of ideas. He does this chiefly in the chapter called “Casaubon on 
Baronius,” and in a few admirable pages in the last chapter of all. 
To attempt to give a notion of them by extracts, would indeed be to 
give a brick as a specimen of the building. Mr. Pattison success- 
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fully refutes the Jesuit calumny that Casaubon had sold his con- 
science for English gold, and that he was a mere hired advocate 
retained by James I. to write against the famous “ Annals” of the 
Roman cardinal. He shows how old and gradual his approximation 
had been to the school of Anglo-Catholic theology. The approach 
was, moreover, quite unconscious on his part. It had been the 
result of his own private reading and meditation, and also “ the 
necessity of daily encountering the Catholic disputants. The 
ministers of his own communion scouted antiquity, of which they 
were ignorant, and which Casaubon regarded as the only arbiter in 
the quarrel. . . . He found to his surprise and delight that there 
were others besides himself who could respect the authority of the 
fathers without surrendering their reason to the dicta of the Papal 
Church. The young Anglo-Catholic school, which was then 
forming in England, took precisely the ground which Casaubon had 
been led to take against Du Perron.’’ In 1610 he “found himself 
an Anglican ready-made at the mere effect of reading the fathers” 
(page 3800). All the account of Casaubon’s religious opinions, and 
the phases they passed through, is marked by the fine tact and 
delicate analysis which Mr. Pattison always brings to these dis- 
cussions. 

James’s offer, therefore, met Casaubon when he was already more 
than half-way in “the via media between Romanism and Cal- 
vinism.” He had always been devoted to the study of Christian 
antiquity, and lamented that his classical occupations left him so 
little time to indulge his taste. Now the opportunity had come. 

The account of Baronius is very good; of the simple Neapolitan 
priest who, without a knowledge of Greek or the elements of 
criticism, was gradually led on by S. Philip Neri, the founder of 
the Oratory, to compile the gigantic work which was to be “a 
conservative reconstruction of the ecclesiastical legend ” :— 


The history of the Catholic Church had long ceased to be regarded as 
history. It was an edifying story in which the devotional effect, and not the 
matter of fact, was the object of the narrator. The hagiographer had no idea 
of imposture, of palming off as true that which he knew was not true. The 
plenitude of his faith in the church supported anything which was, or could 
be told, to the honour of the servants of Christ. It was not mere scepticism, it 
was an entirely new view of the church, when the protestant critic began to 
regard the church as an institution in time and place, and to ask if this or that 
alleged event was a real event—had actually happened (p. 368). 


It is well to be reminded of these things, if only to give us a 
standard by which may be measured the distance we have since 
travelled. It is a piquant detail which Mr. Pattison gives us in 
the fact that even Baronius, the very ideal of uncritical credulity, 
who “swept into his repertory everything that could be found, true 
or false, probable or absurd,” even Baronius “was too sceptical for 
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the Spanish taste.” He expressed a doubt as regards the dialogue 
between St. Paul and Dionysius the Areopagite, at Athens. “He 
was severely taken to task by the Spanish Jesuit, a Castro, and the 
Dominican, John de la Puente.” This is as amusing as it is instruc- 
tive. Offers are even still made to us of Paradise in consideration 
for the surrender of knowledge. They would be too tempting to be 
resisted if anything like a warranty could be attached to the bargain. 
But this example shows that one could never be secure that the 
contract would not be observed even as to its promises, to say 
nothing of specified performance. The terms would be raised as 
soon as we had agreed to them. 

For the rest of Mr. Pattison’s treatment of the subject I must 
refer the reader to the book itself. He shows his old felicity in 
uncovering layer after layer of successive thought, pointing out the 
mental stratifications, how this and the other deeply-buried seam 
was once on the surface. This side of Mr. Pattison’s work differs 
from that of many other even well-read writers, as the work of a 
geologist differs from that of a surveyor. His peculiar vein of dry 
humour also is never wanting. “The competition of the secular 
romance, which came in with the seventeenth century, tended to 
throw hagiography into the shade.” What a criticism is conveyed in 
this perfectly quiet statement of a matter of fact? The sacred 
histories of ecclesiastical worthies ousted by the grand lyrics of 
Mademoiselle Scudery! How ludicrous, and yet how crushing! 

The brilliant theme of the revival of classical learning has called 
forth Gibbon’s historic muse in the stateliest pomp and majesty in 
which she ever appeared. His gorgeous and not always faultless 
rhetoric in the concluding chapters of his immortal work seems 
lifted into “an ampler ether, a more surrounding air,” on the 
commanding height of his final survey. ‘In their lowest servitude 
and depression, the subjects of the Byzantine throne were still 
possessed of a golden key which could unlock the treasures of 
antiquity, of a musical and prolific language that gives a soul to the 
objects of man, and a body to the abstractions of philosophy.” 
(“Decline and Fall,” Chap. Ixiv.) Mr. Pattison has suffered 
inspiration from the same lofty source. Between pages 506—511 
he has compressed a purview of classical studies from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century, which, for grasp and elevation, will not 
easily find its rival. I will not be induced to quote a line ; it would 
be too unjust. These admirable pages will convince all competent 
judges that in Mr. Pattison we have a writer of the true breed of 
philosophical historians, capable of tracing the elements of mental 
evolution with equal delicacy and breadth; and able, if he only 
chose, to enrich our literature with contributions which would leave 
no common mark on the speculation of the nineteenth century. 

James Cotrer Morison. 
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TENANT RIGHT. 


In a former article contributed to the Fortnightly Review, the 
present writer took occasion to review some questions arising out of 
tenures of land held by owners in possession,—limited and in 
copyhold, or in freehold and fee simple. Another part of the same 
question, equally deserving of present attention, are the tenures 
afterwards created, either as it is termed by tenancy at will, or by 
demises for certain purposes. In contradistinction to the former, 
these have been called Tenures of Simple Occupation. 

As it is my intention to speak severally of the tenant-right 
question in each country, it may be as well to point out the contrasts 
which future examination will reveal to us. They will be found to 
exist as follows :—In Ireland the tenant-right agitation has pro- 
ceeded from the lowest grades of agriculturalists, while in England it 
has been hitherto almost exclusively moved by the capitalists and 
larger tenant farmers. 

In Ireland the protection sought is only in a secondary sense, for 
compensation for unexhausted improvements, and rather for a real 
right in the soil, of a saleable nature, and alienable to another. In 
England no such claim has ever hitherto been advanced, being 
strictly limited to improvements and irrecoverable capital. 

In Ireland, these claims are based upon ancient traditions and 

immemorial privileges. In England, commencing at a more recent 
period, they are the outcome of the changed and changing condi- 
tions of modern agriculture. Bearing in mind these important 
distinctions, let us pass each system under examination. 
Irish Tenant Right.—The word tenant right first arose in Ireland. 
It has been first recognised in that country as a practical and 
parliamentary question, and as such may merit our first attention. 
The social theories and economical basis upon which it is founded, 
and the subdivision these admit of, will be found by examining 
the Ulster custom, and those affecting the rest of Ireland. The first 
of these rests upon an economical, the second upon the social and 
traditional basis. In the Act of 1872 this distinction is sufficiently 
recognised. In date the Ulster custom goes back to the plantations 
of Scotch and other emigrants in Ireland, which commenced in 1579 
under the Earl of Essex, but assumed no general or practical 
character until 1612, under James I., by whom the scheme was 
systematically carried into effect. 

Little else that is good can be traced to this ignoble reign; but the 
foundation thus laid for the civilisation of the country must be 
spoken of with respect. In the first place, he abolished the Brehon 
law,* and customs appertaining to Gavelkind and Tanistry, which 


* The statute of Kilkenny, 1367, extending to the English only. 
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recognising a real possession of land in the sept, and not in the 
individual, obliged its partition among the males. If any of the 
males died childless, then the land devolved to the Chief, who, at his 
discretion, regranted them. This extended over the whole of Ireland 
except where the English law was introduced ; but in Ulster a still 
more important change took place. 

There a grant to bear arms had taken place, to repel the incursions 
of the Scots, who from very early times formed settlements in that 
province ; but the possession of weapons eventually rendered Ulster 
the focus of revolt, and at the date we speak of, nearly the whole 
was confiscated. A large portion of it was granted to the London 
Company formed 1612. This property was then leased to tenants 
brought from Scotland and England, and settled under customs fixed 
or after acquired. By these tenants, most of the reclamatory and 
permanent improvements were made, and many additional rights 
were successively added and conceded by this liberal Company and 
landlords of the province. In Antrim and Armagh the Scotch 
element predominated, and in Down the Anglo-Norman, while in 
Cavan and Fermanagh the settlers were of the Cromwellian military 
type. In these instances there was established a quasi feudal 
tenure, exacting service as well as- rent, which became a species of 
bastard copyhold ; the tenancy requiring a rent-charge to the lord 
of the estate. In a recent letter of Lord Waveney to the Times 
(January 16th), will be found some most interesting details respecting 
tenures of this sort. 


‘* But neither in the case of military settlement nor of civil colonization did a 
tenant acquire more than the bare soil. No buildings were erected for him by 
the lord, no timber or stone supplied as part of the contract. He was left to 
wage war against the hard nature of our northern climate as best he might, and 
nobly the contest was brought to a triumphant issue. 

‘* As time went on, and changes of tenancy came about, with the assent of 
the lord always, natural equity enjoined and custom affirmed that the tenant’s 
personal outlay should be held to be his property, and ba represented by a value 
apart from that incident to the land. This principle is adopted practically into 
the Land Code of Ireland in the ‘ Tenement Valuation,’ wherein two separate 
columns record the value of buildings as distinguished from land. 

‘* This is the origin in its simplest form of tenant right as accepted in my 
family for three hundred years, and with lasting benefit to landlord and 
. tenant. The force of equity will be evident from the reflection that this tenant 
right represents the essential element in the continued security which the 
tenant’s military service gave to the lord for the enjoyment of the land which 
his labours had recovered from waste and bog. 

‘I spoke of leases of two hundred and forty years granted to a single lessee, 
which have fallen out within my knowledge. The original grant had been 
sublet by the immediate lessee, himself often a tenant farmer, and the rent 
payable to him was therefore of such amount as the market would give. Now 
at one end of the scale we find the original rent, and at the other the aggregate 
rent paid at the present day; and, taking the value of money at the former 
period into account, the increased value during the currency of that lease may 
be estimated at one thousand one hundred per cent. 

‘It is not wonderful, nor, pace your correspondent, reprehensible, that 
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tenants should cling to the soil where such astonishing efforts of labour had 
been expended, and the final impulse to agitation was given by the increase of 
rents on properties sold under the Landed Estates Court. Purchasers expected 
five per cent. on their capital, in the shape of rent, in place of from three to 
four. The selling value to the tenant was reduced in that proportion, and, as 
the properties were sold without reservation of existing customs, there was no 


remedy for the tenant except such as might be found in the prudence or kindly 
feeling of the purchaser.” 


Here then is the origin of the well-marked difference between 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland in such respects. It has been said 
that the great prosperity of the province is due to the custom and 
tenant right; but with much to recommend it, especially in the 
earlier years, I cannot come to this conclusion myself. The pros- 
perity of Ulster is the progress of race, which, if not checked 
and crippled by cruel and impolitic enactments, would have raised 
up a manufacturing interest equally flourishing with Manchester or 
Leeds. The custom and tenant right may indeed have contributed 
somewhat as a stimulus to early improvement, but I am inclined to 
doubt, from personal comparison and investigation, whether it has 
not long since rather acted as a clog and barrier to improvement, 
locking up the tenant’s capital, and rendering it impossible for the 
landlord to add to the value of his property without also increasing 
the value of the alienated tenant right. Its principal advantage 
would seem to be this, that it secures to the landlord a deposit, liable 
as security for rent, and that it gives the tenant a vested interest in 
the land. The danger of disturbance is not therefore so great. 
Hence, in many instances, it has been the policy of landlords to 
purchase up the right, and as these are usually the most enlightened 
and improving of their class, it was not expedient to place obstacles 
against carrying it out. 

In the Irish Land Act of 1872 this was a grave defect ; for while 
confirming the Ulster custom, it defeated enfranchisement, rendering 
the landlord liable to the further provisions of the general Act. The 
progress of such enfranchisement is therefore stopped. Otherwise the 
legal recognition of the custom was a wise and salutary act, for it 
sumply gave the force of law to that which it found to exist. 

Throughout the rest of Ireland previous to the Land Act, there 
was nothing prevailing of a character sufficiently general to be called 
a custom, though usages often existed upon the larger estates. Also it 
may be said, that, with certain allowances, the greater part of the 
reclamations and buildings (generally poor enough) were made by the 
tenants themselves over small plots; and that this has taken place 
down to very recent times there is no doubt, the cultivation of 
the potato affording a sufficient inducement. Upon. the failure 
of that root in 1845, and the great exodus of the Irish people, 
these small plots were consolidated, the conacre-system ceased, 
and, the impetus once given, the process did not stop. Sometimes 
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indeed it was carried on systematically, and without injustice 
or hardship; the sums of money paid by the lord, towards re- 
movals and emigration, amply representing the ordinary tenant 
right ; and, as on one large estate in the west, the money thus spent 
extended to my knowledge to eight years’ purchase, it exceeded the 
utmost limits set by the subsequent Act. With returning confidence 
and prosperity, the consolidation of holdings was viewed with in- 
creasing jealousy, and towards this the traditional septic feeling 
also conduced. In a former instance we have seen how hard these are 
to root out, and what vitality such feelings possess. In this instance, 
unfortunately, they have been expressed by Captain Rock, the White- 
boy, the Ribandman, and the Fenian, instead of the Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights, and the fierce sword of the Commonwealth, which 
secured English liberty, fell upon Ireland pitiless, carrying deso- 
lation over a path upon which no flowers sprung up. The fact 
was that no vital elements existed; with the Septs their laws 
were dead, and the traditions, though dearly cherished, of sub- 
division of lands, assumed an agrarian character, accompanied by 
personal violence, which never took a constitutional form until the 
Irish Land Act. From the year 1852, the tenant-right sentiment 
began, however, to assume this shape, and it received form and 
substance under the hands of lawyers and members of the House. 
The bills of Mr. Sharman Crawford and Mr. Butt were the fore- 
runners of the Land Bill of 1872, as Mr. Pusey’s Bill foreshadowed 
the Bill of 1875. 

Of the former it is now perhaps time to speak with impartiality, 
as well as with some just appreciation of the actual results. Before, 
however, we speak of this Act as simply a social and industrial 
question, it may be as well to say a word upon its political con- 
sequences. It has been urged against it that it encouraged litiga- 
tion, and it may seem odd to some, if I say that this is, in such a 
case, the most favourable result we could expect. The tenure of 
land was long associated with violence and crime, and a secret but 
widely-spread. conspiracy was the result. To substitute the idea of 
law for this, was no mean result. It is the first step from savage 
to civilised life. In the Land Act the Irishman for the first time 
received a statutable right, which he learnt to seek in the Law 
Courts. In the second generation a new idea will have possessed 
him, and the old brass blunderbuss will have sunk undisturbed 
to the bottom of its bog. In our estimation of the Land Act this 
feature must not be forgotten. Let us now examine the leading 
principle and some details of the Act. 

Of the Ulster Tenant Right I have already spoken. This forming 
the introduction to the Act under Clause 2, Clause 3 contains the 
general provision made to secure the tenant against uncompensated 
eviction, for the first time giving legal sanction to the idea 
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that the tenant possesses, irrespective of irrecoverable capital and 
the value of his labour, a certain indefeasible right of possession, not 
to be destroyed for any less reason than the non-payment of rent— 
which, subject to a judge’s award, may amount to no less a sum than 
seven years’ purchase of the estate, or about one-third of the fee simple 
and freehold value in Ireland. It is not surprising that the 
enunciation of so sweeping a principle, so much at variance with 
English law, and confirming the long-descended habits of Irish 
thought, should have been received in an English Parliament with 
considerable doubt, for it was clear that it not only introduced a 
daring innovation into the existing law, but gave sanction to ideas 
economically and socially false. Nor was it at all clear (even if we 
went the length of such an acknowledgment of an alienated 
possession, or inherent right), upon what principle it was to be 
found dependent upon an accidental occupation of land, when the 
600,000 agricultural labourers were entirely shut out. For the 
wrongs of generations this was but a partial remedy at best. 

No doubt the limitations set to it were important, both in the 
power to contract, and the size of the holdings; but these were 
rather important in principle than in effect, for, as we find by a 
return called for by Lord Naas, that out of a total of 386,918 
holdings (exclusive of Ulster), no less than 357,781 were under £50 
in 1860, and the power to contract under the terms laid down 
could only apply to the largest tenants, the practical effect cannot be 
great. What number of acres have fallen under contract since the 
passing of the Act is not known, but it must seem confirmatory of 
the unsoundness of the theory upon which such a bill is based, to 
find an authority of no less weight than Mr. Clare Read, stating 
it as an argument for a penal clause in bar of contract, “that the 
effect of such a bill is lost in proportion as this limited amount of 
free contract is taken advantage of, and increased.” As if this after 
all is not the final goal which, after the rudimentary and protective 
stages are passed, should be reached. Probably, however, the Irish 
Act, as a heroic remedy, stands beyond criticism of this sort, and we 
must view it as we would cautery or the knife. Yet even from this 
stand-point there is a blot. When such remedies are necessary, 
their application should at least be short, and the provisions of such 
an Act should not have extended beyond a term sufficient to confirm 
the existing generation in its rights; nor in any case ought it to 
have placed obstacles to the redemption of the right. Subject to 
these limitations, the evil it necessarily did might have been 
counterbalanced by the good. 

To those who have watched its operations in various parts of the 
country, and received the testimony of the tenants themselves, there 
would seem to be no doubt of the fact, that it does discourage the 
investment of the owner’s capital upon the soil, and in many 
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instances induces him to withdraw important privileges from the 
tenant, fearing the operation of the Act. No less is it a matter of 
regret that the vague and uncertain nature of the claim has led to 
many inconsistent, and even oppressive, decisions from the Law 
Courts, whereby the confidence in law and its wholesome effect is 
diminished. Such indeed are and will be the effects of legislation of 
this sort, which aiming at the cure of an existing grievance by 
means unsound in theory, entails consequences which (even if not 
in excess of what is at present required) become mischievous and 
obstructive at a future date. 

It is now time to turn to the consideration of the movement 
which, spreading over England and Scotland, is the probable reflex 
of this former Act, subject to the widest distinction of conditions 
and place. 

English Customs and Tenant Right.—In entering upon this new 
sphere of the tenant-right question, the distinction [ have before 
alluded to between this and the hypotheses assumed for the Irish 
Act should be fully recognised and set forth. In the first place, the 
English pretension has no historical or traditional base. It is 
founded on no national sentiment, it appeals to no sentimental 
sympathy, it is not political. It rests purely and solely upon an 
economical base. Thus considered, its grounds are simple enough. 
It requires security for capital, it demands compensation for actual 
value, irrecoverable, and added to the soil. It claims the change of 
the existing law, investing the ownership of the soil with certain 
rights. As an inducement to grant this, it promises to attract 
capital to the land, and holds forth to the consumer the gracious 
present of abundance and increased produce. 

It is a question, in these aspects, of modern date. Resting on such 
data it is less difficult than in the former instance to submit it to 
examination. Its origin is not remote. At a period not far removed 
from the present date, the farming operations of this country were 
conducted by a class, of industrious but unenterprising habits, who 
as yeomen farming their own land, or as tenants at will, conducted 
without much ability very simple operations of husbandry, which 
neither detracted from, nor added much to, the natural fertility of the 
soil. To do this he had the aid of some farm servants of both sexes, 
who mostly lived in the house. The stock kept was scanty, and 
principally cows or pigs. Suffolk was a grass county, infamous for 
cheese and butter ; Cambridgeshire was swamp; Norfolk grew no 
roots; Lincolnshire, partly undrained marsh and wolds, mostly used 
for sheep. Up to the commencement of the present century this 
represents the normal state. 

The Continental system of Napoleon and the high prices of the 
long war gave the disturbing impulse. 

First, all the poor grass lands were broken up, and great Lreadths 
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went into corn at once; heaths and light lands grew barley, and 
marshes were drained. Very soon the power of producing the golden 
crops diminished, and methods of retaining or adding to the natural 
fertility were sought. Cows had gone out, and theré was little 
stock; so recourse was had to mineral manures, such as claying, 
marling, warping, burning, which was carried out with considerable 
effect. By such means, and making long fallows, the produce for 
many years did not fall off much; but we were approaching an era 
when not only under the reduced price for grain, but the diminished 
yield, the farmer’s energies were to be much more severely taxed. 
The want of stock and manure was the first thing felt, for as great 
breadths of land had been thrown down under the plough, the 
acreage of natural grass was less. Thus the land suffered in both 
respects, for the stock kept was less, while the acreage to be manured 
was increased. It is no wonder that we find that, shortly after the 
war ceased, the corn farmer was in an evil case. The distress among 
labourers was very great, and, exposed to foreign competition, one- 
half the arable lands might at that period have gone back to grass. 
The Corn Laws enabled the farmer to tide over the period of 
distress, and the labouring population were retained, to return 
tenfold, in a season of returning prosperity, the cost of the protection 
then sought. The real progress of English farming upon scientific 
principles begins from that date. Stock was the one requirement, 
and stock required roots and green crops. Turnip culture, and 
rotation of crops followed; and great landlords, like Coke of 
Holkham, Lord Western, Mr. Pusey, and many others pioneered the 
advance. Still it must be remembered that the system of cultivation 
of wide tracts of arable, without natural pastures, is highly and 
almost dangerously artificial; it is farming at high pregsure, 
requiring great expense and skill to keep it up. Feeding with 
cake, artificial manures, steam appliances, draining with tile, 
troughed buildings and sheds, expensive labour-saving machinery, 
are necessaries to such cultivation as this; and it requires nothing 
beyond this slight sketch to show upon what basis of fact the tenant- 
right question is built. 

Such a man must have security for his capital in some shape. 
Let us now see what he has got, and what he wants. 

We had, first, the draft of a bill, prepared by Messrs. Howard 
and Read, which came before the Central Chamber, upon 
the lines laid down by Mr. Pusey in 1848. Upon the 4th 
of March, 1873, a Committee of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture was appointed to investigate the customs of the 
various counties of England, and report. And these questions 
were once more submitted, in a prepared schedule, to local com- 
mittees in the county of Nottingham, in Hampshire, East Suffolk, 
Staffordshire, Northampton, Worcester, Newbury, Swindon, Glou- 
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cester, West Gloucester, Devon, South Wiltshire, Surrey, Norfolk, 
Hereford, Warwickshire, Cambridgeshire, and Cheshire. 

Upon receiving reports from these, the first remarks the Committee 
find themselves called upon to make are significant enough :—viz., 
that “The first thing which strikes the attention is the marked 
difference in the several localities in the amount of compensation 
which custom secures to tenants for capital invested, some being 
thus sufficiently protected, while in another district the whole thing 
is overlooked.” Instances of this are then afforded in nearly all the 
counties named. 

In the second report, the Committee particularly direct attention 
to the marked differences between the customs of to-day and those 
existing in 1848, when Mr. Pusey’s Committee sat, and once more 
instances are afforded, showing the rapid increase of such protection 
to improvements and irrecoverable capital; though, from the want 
of system evinced, the progress of such things would seem a matter 
of chance. (P. 2.) 

They do not fail also to remark that in a great number of places 
and counties, twenty-five years after Mr. Pusey’s attempted Act, no 
compensation whatever takes place. 

In the third report, ‘‘ The Committee confess to much difficulty in 
ascertaining the constitution of a custom from time immemorial, for 
they find that in nearly every instance the custom has been greatly 
changed within living memory.” And once more all these discre- 
pancies are duly set forth in the various counties. 

Now, to a dispassionate observer, what is the outcome of all this? 
Does it not speak of a transitional state, during which in each locality, 
according to his ability to do so, the tenant is obtaining for himself 
protection for the capital he invests? And the very variety of the 
means he has adopted to secure this result is an evidence against 
any strict uniformity of treatment, such as an Act of Parliament 
must present. 

On the other hand, it is said such progress is too slow, while the 
increasing requirements are swift. To give the stimulus wanted, 
nothing but a legislative Act will suffice. It is alleged that landlords 
and land agents are averse to recognise the advantage of an im- 
proved culture, no portion of which can be properly included in rent. 

And finally, it is declared that, in the face of these circumstances, 
the great English or Scotch farmers are suffering under undue com- 
petition, and they are unable to make their own bargain with the land- 
lords, who prefer needier men, to the conditions which the better class 
have a right to expect. It is for Parliament to interfere at this point. 

Now, it is possible that Parliament may do so, but unquestionably 
these positions will be put to a searching proof. In the first place, 
it will be asked, Are these conditions universal, and how far can they 
be said to embrace the whole class? The question, narrowed to this 
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point, is an economical one; what is its length and breadth? First, 
then, it can scarcely be said to embrace the whole class, for in many 
counties and localities the agriculture is quite in a primitive state. 
Secondly, is it to be recognised as an evil that there are many small 
and needy men, probably amounting to quite one-half of the class. 
Is it quite certain that the former of these is ready to be benefited 
by the change? and in treating the lesser men as an evil, are we 
quite just? In Ireland, as we have seen, the treatment of the two 
classes is exactly the reverse. There it is the small holder who is 
not deemed by Parliament to be capable of a free contract; in 
England we are to assume this of the wealthier class. 

We are thus conducted to the conclusion or apprehension that 
his interests are not wholly identical with those of this poorer class, 
especially as it is clear by this process that the valuation in entering 
a farm must be increased. Living in a county where this system 
of compensation has been for a long time past systematically carried 
out, I pointed this out from the first. In a letter to the Times of 
January 11th, Mr. James Caird speaks thus— 


‘‘The outgoing tenant, having paid for things of no value to him when he 
entered the farm, feels himself entitled to demand similar payments when he 
quits. For his manures and feeding-stuffs he most likely has a just claim, but 
they are mixed up with other matters of a different kind which have a tendency 
to enlarge on each change of tenancy. The entering tenant is crippled in his 
capital by the heavy demands thus made upon him, and the progress of 
improvement is hindered. I heard of a recent case in Surrey where, on asmall 
farm of a hundred acres, the valuations reached £6 per acre, nearly as much as 
would stock a farm altogether in some other counties, and rendering it quite 
impossible for industrious small men to take farms subject to such valuation.” 


What, then, would seem to be the fact ? That what is required 
is a kind of protection against the competition of this poorer class, 
and that too on behalf of the capitalist. To the present writer this 
has always seemed to be the most serious objection to a measure of 
this sort, and the public reasons are insufficient to justify it; unless 
the production of meat and corn can be held an ultima ratio in 
national as well as agricultural life. 

Between the advantage of the small occupation and the larger 
holding, there has been a considerable controversy of late ; and it is 
not altogether clear upon which side the advantage of the argument 
rests. Left in England to natural laws, that question will adjust 
itself, as is desirable should be the case. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
clear that the progress of aggregation will be jealously watched, and 
no legislative interference will be tolerated which can aid that result 
The question becomes a political one from that point. 

Nor are the reasons assigned such as can bear much weight— 
namely, the increase of produce. 

Once more, let us see what authorities say upon that point. Mr. 
Read, in a speech at the London Farmers’ Club, says that he does * 
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not think it could be possible that the gross produce could be 
increased one-fifth in bulk. 


Mr. Caird, in the same letter, speaks thus— 


‘* The ground on which legislation is urged is the public loss sustained by the 
inadequate cultivation of the land resulting from the want of security to tenant 
farmers ; and the circumstances which, in agricultural circles, have chiefly 
tended to bring the subject into more than usual prominence at present are the 
growing scarcity of labour in both countries and the over-rapid rise of rents in 
Scotland,—while public interest has been drawn to it by the opinion advanced 
by Lord Derby two years ago that, after all that high farming had done in the 
last twenty years, the land of the country did not yield one-half of what it 
might be made to do if all our present resources were brought to bear upon 
the soil. 

‘* Let us consider the extent to which this statement is applicable. It is 
more likely to be possible with green crops than corn, and it will be generally 
conceded to be true in regard to the unimproved and undrained parts of the 
country, where the soil is comparatively poor, and the owners and occupiers 
have not felt much ability or motive for improvement. With labour rising in 
price, and the cost of building and drainage materials at the same time 
increasing, the advantage of making heavy outlay in the conversion of poor 
wet soils to arable culture is becoming every year less encouraging. Such soils 
cannot compete with the better class of soils, either at home or abroad, in the 
production of corn; and, though it may be possible to make them doubly 
productive, it does not follow that the operation would be profitable. Their 
improvement for grazing would be less.costly and more remunerative. 

‘On all the better class of soils in the kingdom where great improvements 
have been made (and very much has been done in the last twenty years), and 
in the drier counties of the Eastern and Southern coasts, few practical men will 
admit that the present average produce can be doubled. It is at present more 
than sixty per cent. higher per acre than the average of that of the foreign 
countries which compete with us in our own markets. When produce has 
attained so high a standard as ours, further progress is likely to be compara- 
tively slow. Past experience proves this. In Arthur Young’s time, a hundred 
years ago, he stated the average produce of wheat in England to be twenty- 
three bushels an acre. The average at present scarcely exceeds twenty-eight 
bushels. The rise in all that time has thus been less than a fifth. I found the 
average produce of the best-cultivated farms in 1850 quite as high as it is 
quoted on the prize farms of the Royal Agricultural Society in the same 
districts in 1874; and, taking the mean of Mr. Lawes’s experimental plots for 
upwards of thirty years, there is no increase in the average of the last ten years 
over that of the whole period. The best crop of the best season during the 
whole period was, indeed, one-third beyond the average, but this is far short of 
doubling the produce. But that which was exceptional in 1850 has become 
general in 1875, and, as this includes all the more productive part of the 
country, I feel sure that Lord Derby will excuse me for venturing to question 
the full accuracy of his estimate, as any statement of his justly carries great 
weight with his countrymen. But an increase of produce far below Lord 
Derby’s estimate would be of vast importance. Even one-fifth would give us 
additional food to the value of more than forty millions sterling.” 


Now, as far as any system of /a grande culture goes, this is no 
doubt the case, and it is to this system alone that we apply such 
remarks. Double digging alone, with an ample supply of dung, 
could enable us to attain to the standard Lord Derby has set up; and 
this is only practicable near large towns, and the full utilisation of 


the sewage they possess. The bearing of this question does not reach 
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that point. Still less, then, will it carry the extra weight which 
some would imprudently place upon it, of a binding force over- 
riding free contract. 

It is, however, only fair to place such a matter clearly before us. 
The most powerful exponent of the doctrine is Mr. James Howard, 
whose paper at the London Farmers’ Club may be considered the 
summary of all the stock arguments used in its favour. 

He commences as follows :— 


‘Freedom, to be real, must be both just and rational. Freedom 
must never be confounded with licence: it means liberty, not however 
the liberty to oppress or extort unfair conditions, but a liberty which, 
like the freedom enjoyed by a subject of a free country, is controlled 
by rules founded on right, on reason, and the welfare of the State. 
Perhaps Lord Bacon’s description of liberty is the best ever given: he said that 
‘ true liberty exists only where there is a cheerful obedience to wise and just 
laws.’ If therefore it can be shown that any law which affects the tenant is 
unwise or unjust, what becomes of the plea for freedom ?” 


Of this argument, the pith is contained in the last sentence; for 
Lord Bacon’s aphorism, if it is worth anything, would seem to imply 
that right and justice, as well as liberty, are thus made dependent 
upon popular acceptation or class interest. What becomes of Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland under such a hypothesis of cheerful obedience ? 

Mr. Howard’s conclusion is then too large for his premiss, but his 
concluding paragraph is a great concession,— ‘If it can be shown 
that the law is unwise or unjust.” In getting thus clear of the abso- 
lute, we come to the condition required. His first postulate is that a 
principle of interference is recognised, and necessary in certain cases ; 
and this may at once be admitted, as soon as the proof requisite is 
furnished of the power of oppression and its constant exercise. 
But is this forthcoming, or has it been forthcoming at any discussion 
upon the question? The whole matter rests, as far as evidence goes, 
upon one or two instances sufficiently notorious; all the rest is 
uninvestigated and unsupported assertion. 

On the other hand, it was said at the meeting I alluded to, 
that the competition for farms under these very circumstances is 
excessive, and that, ‘““When a man can announce to his friends 
that he has got a farm under a duke, it is as if he had got a 
government appointment” ? 

Now, really, this seems a little contradictory, and as if the 
grievance was, after all, that the tenant cannot altogether prescribe 
his own conditions, rather than that he thus goes a willing victim 
to oppression. Mr. Howard then quotes another speaker, who 
said that the landlord might say, if such conditions were required of 
him, ‘No; I prefer to farm my own land,”—against which, in 
its present form, Mr. Howard’s bill affords no remedy. Perhaps it 
might increase the desire to do so upon the part of the landlord, and 
thus we come to something more than fixity of tenure, supported by 
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the same argument of public policy. What, then, does this extreme 
argument amount to? That under freedom of contract (which tested 
by such crucial means does not hinder competition) a certain class of 
tenants, and those the most independent and wealthy, cannot 
impose their own conditions in making their agreements. Parliament 
is to aid them in doing so to the exclusion, as I have shown, of the 
smaller competitors. I have already publicly asked, Is it wise to 
doso? Is it wise on their parts to ask it? Are they aware of the 
power of the weapon they are forging? Is not the argument equally 
available for all and every class who can extort it from the political 
requirements of a government? Are labourers satisfied-with their 
exclusion from the soil? Is there no cry for its subdivision, upon 
grounds of public policy? Asa capitalist, is the English farmer wise in 
seeking protection against free competition? 

Such, then, is the theory upon which these requirements are 
built, and it only remains to consider the practical means which 
have been proposed to meet it. I have already alluded to the draft 
drawn by Messrs. Howard and Read, the principal features of which 
consisted in the division of the subjects under three heads—viz., 
the permanent, the durable, and the temporary improvements, with 
suitable provisions to meet each case. Mr. Pusey’s bill served as the 
model for this, and the now notorious 12th Clause in bar of contract 
upon other conditions than those laid down in the bill. 

At the Central Chamber of Agriculture a draft was also brought 
forward, in which the main provisions contained in the former are 
once more set forth,'without, however, the same stringency in respect 
of contracts, and giving the consent of the landlord a wider scope. 

Lastly, and of still greater importance, is the bill now laid before 
the House of Lords, which may be supposed to contain the views of 
the landlords of that class. 

As the division into schedules I have before alluded to is repro- 
duced in every case, it may be as well, before entering into the dis- 
tinctive features of each, to say one word upon this point. 

It has always seemed to me that, unless under very exceptional 
circumstances, no such schedule as that for permanent improvements 
should exist, in relation with these annual hires; but be properly pro- 
vided for under more permanent contracts—contracts for these belong 
to the ownership of the land, rather than to its temporary occupation. 
They are clearly not subjects such as ought to be passed on to the 
incoming tenant by valuation, but constituting the fixed capital to 
become a part of the hire, paid for at annual interest as rent. 
Otherwise we have here the first step towards a sort of joint owner- 
ship in the freehold, by no meant convenient, and seldom capable of 
being rendered quite just. Terminable loans for such purposes to 
the owner are very preferable, under special powers, where life estates 
exist. 
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As, therefore, it is very undesirable to encourage the employment 
of tenants’ capital for such works, which can but rarely return more 
than 5 per cent., the proposed change of a presumption in law in 
the tenant’s favour (as regards such a class) would amply suffice. 

The second class of durable improvements are more properly 
subjects for compensation, and they might admit of subdivision into 
those requiring, and those independent of, the landlord’s consent. 

' The temporary improvements raise many doubtful points, and as 
these will always be a question rather between the incoming and the 
outgoing tenants, than one in which the landlord takes part, it can 
scarcely be desirable to introduce, by a rigid and inelastic law, any 
extensive changes into that which exists. It has been shown that 
customs are following requirements almost as rapidly as the change 
in cultivation itself; and if this process seems slow to enthusiastic 
reformers, it is not by any means sure that it can be much expedited 
by the measures they wish to bring about. As a measure for 
general application, it is certain that the schedule for this purpose 
should be simple and short. 

Turning to the especial features of each bill before us, that of 
Mr. Howard is exceptional in one respect—the attempt to override 
contract. Surely he ought to have become aware of the great dif- 
ficulty, if not impossibility, of doing this, and he ought to know the 
perfect ease with which (if so minded) the fish can escape from his 
net, for it is as easy to specify the conditions of cultivation as to 
enforce the four-corner shift. In a lease thus drawn, no subject for 
compensation will be allowed to exist, and nothing short of fixity of 
tenure and unconditional cultivation could shut the door against 
this. ' 

In the bill of the Chamber there is no such rash attempt, and its 
principal features are the change of the term to twelve months, the 
alteration of the presumption at law from the landlord to the tenant, 
and the requirement of a lease or contract conveying substantial 
consideration to the tenant in lieu of the provisions of the Act. 

Lastly, we have the bill which the Duke of Richmond has intro- 
duced. In its general structure and arrangements, the bill does not 
widely differ from those already set forth ; but it must be observed 
that the concessions made to the tenants are more jealously guarded, 
and even seriously less. 

It alters the six months’ notice to twelve. 

It recognises the legal right of the tenant to his improvements. 

It defines and specifies the nature of these under sundry heads, 
and in principle, thus far, that is a great step in advance. So 
highly am I disposed to value the moral influence thus set at 
work, that I should say to the tenant farmers, Accept this bill, 
even if it did nothing else, for here is the fulerum you want, with 
such leverage—if you do not obtain all that is just, it is your own 
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fault. But of the former draft, and of the suggestions I have 
made, it falls short in some important respects. 

No change takes place in the legal presumption in favour of the 
landlord, and the bill is permissive in an unqualified sense. To set 
aside its provisions no contract is required, and it is not necessary 
that any substantial consideration should be afforded. A mere two 
months’ notice will suffice under Clause 38 to cancel the obligation. 

Now I have already said that if such an Act is really required and 
expedient, it is also desirable to render it difficult to escape. It is 
right to state the reasons for this. 

Once passed, the provisions of such an Act will become (among 
conscientious landlords) almost obligatory upon them, and but little 
evasion will take place. Inthe face of public law and public opinion, 
they will not even find it expedient to depart widely from the 
custom thus set up. But we must also remember this, that among 
so large a class there will always be some who, from contracted ideas 
or arbitrary disposition, will not scruple to adopt any easy mode of 
getting rid of obligations of this sort. Now, these are the very men 
such a bill should affect, and what will be the result? The good 
landlord will be made to do that which the bad landlord will escape, 
to the disadvantage of his whole‘class. Surely it is not expedient 
to open too wide a door for this. 

To such a clause, beyond doubt, amendments will be moved in the 
Lower House, and as certainly carried by the representatives of the 
farmers and the whole weight of the Liberal side of the House: any 
politician of any foresight can predict this much. It will, there- 
fore, be much to be regretted if it should leave the House of Peers 
in this state. That will destroy, if not its efficacy, at least its 
gracious effect. On any member of the Upper House it will scarcely 
confer a boon; for, independently of the leading political character 
they assume, they are as a class the most liberal landlords we 
possess. In such a clause they will simply leave an instrument of 
dangerous efficiency in the hands of those less governed by public 
principle in matters of this sort. 

What the limitations ought to be, both in principle and detail, I 
have already stated. In the latter the second schedule is all I can 
unreservedly accept. The third, if to be generally applicable, must 
be confined to a few simple heads, for custom or contract will soon 
supply the rest. Change is in course of progress, and nothing can 
prevent its further advance. Capital holds such material advan- 
tages, that it must supplant weaker competitors; but we may well be 
careful in lending legislative aid to such a process, whose best 
apology is that it comes to us as the natural and, in the long 
run, advantageous development of our increasing resources and 
advancing science. q F. S. Corrance. 
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A POLiTIcAL economist, selecting this as a subject of discourse, may 
almost be suspected of wishing to bring contempt on his own special 
science, against which it truly is grave matter for reproach that, a 
full century after the earliest patriarch, the great Adam of Economics, 
put forth his “Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations,” his disciples should not have satisfied themselves what things 
are and what are not wealth. It is much as if geographers had not 
made up their minds whether by the earth, whose contour they 
undertake to delineate, is to be understood the globe which we 
inhabit only, or its atmospheric envelope also; or, as if astronomers 
had split into opposing sects upon the point whether the angelic, 
equally with the starry host, ought not be reckoned among heavenly 
bodies. At all events, the economic question before us, being 
notoriously still open, as widely open as ever, there can be no doubt 
of the paramount importance of closing it; for, lying, as it does, at 
the very basis of all economic speculation, it must, as long as it is 
left unsettled, continue to operate there as a perpetually disturbing 
force, and it is superfluous to insist on the inevitable shakiness of 
every superstructure raised upon perpetually reeling foundations. 
What then is wealth? What are the peculiar qualities, the 
presence of which in some things causes those things to be classed 
as wealth, in opposition to others to which that appellation is denied ? 
There are two such qualities. In the first place, it is plainly indis- 
pensable—etymologically indispensable, indeed—that wealth should 
possess utility, in the sense of conducing, or at least of being supposed 
to conduce, to human weal or well-being; in other words, that it should 
be capable of ministering to some human want or wish. No definition 
of wealth is admissible that does not exclude all things which, being 
utterly destitute of utility, real or supposed, no one can desire to 
possess. A thing must not, however, be useful only; it must, in 
addition, be somewhat difficult of acquisition. Nothing can be more 
useful than air; but, in ordinary situations, every one obtains with- 
out exertion as much as he wishes of such air as is then and there 
in anywise obtainable, and no one in such situations would be a whit 
the richer for having, in addition to the air supplied gratuitously to 
all present in unlimited abundance, air stored up in reservoirs for 
his own exclusive consumption. Even air, however, when unpro- 
curable without effort, may become wealth, and wealth of the most 
precious description. The captives in the Black Hole of Calcutta 
would very likely have surrendered all they had in the world for the 
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sake of air enough to breathe; and an asthmatic old gentleman or 
lady, shut up in a stuffy railway carriage, would gladly give the 
guard a shilling to let a tight window down, and to let air in. 
Utility, then, and difficulty of acquisition are the characteristic con- 
stituents of wealth—of wealth in its widest and most comprehensive 
sense—in that loose and elastic sense in which it is sometimes collo- 
quially treated; as, for instance, when we say that a man has a 
treasure in his wife, or is rich in the possession of a contented 
disposition. Wherever both qualities exist in combination, there 
wealth is present: wherever either of the two is absent, wealth 
likewise is absent. 

Political economists, however, have not been content with the 
definition here indicated. They have observed that, from combina- 
tion of the two qualities just spoken of, commonly, though not 
invariably, results a third, viz. exchangeability. If you have 
something, capable of being made over from yourself to another 
person, which another person desires to have but cannot indepen- 
dently acquire without trouble, he will, in order to be saved the 
trouble, give you something else in exchange for it. If Brown and 
Robinson have between them the main materials of a dinner, Brown 
having a beefsteak, and Robinson-a pot of porter, and if Brown long 
for some of Robinson’s porter, and Robinson for some of Brown’s 
steak, the idea of exchanging portions of their respective viands is 
pretty sure to occur to them, and equally sure to be acted upon. 
Wherefore it has by political economists been decided that upon the 
presence or absence of exchangeability shall depend the presence 
or absence of economic wealth. According to this view, everything 
whatsoever which is exchangeable is economic wealth: nothing 
whatever is economic wealth which is not exchangeable ; and it may 
be noted in favour of this view that the maxims of political economy 
will be found to apply to exchangeable things only—that these 
alone are ever supposed to be subject to one of the so-called “laws” 
of the economic code. 

In order, however, to be properly classifiable as economic wealth 
it is not necessary that a thing should be immediately exchangeable. 
The exchangeability, which is the essence of economic wealth, need not 
be capable of being forthwith exercised, but may remain latent and 
dormant for an indefinite period. It will scarcely be asserted that 
Alexander Selkirk, all alone by himself on Juan Fernandez, was 
not, immediately after killing his first goat, and thus acquiring the 
prerequisites of his first meat dinner, a richer man than he had been 
just before. The goat’s flesh was to him not the less intrinsically 
wealth because there was no one at hand with whom it might be 
exchanged for wealth of some other kind. Neither, of the goats 
subsequently killed or captured by him, will it be said that none of 
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them became wealth until a vessel, chancing to touch at the island, 
brought thither customers with whom they might be bartered. Or, 
if this indeed be said, if the name “ wealth” did not properly belong 
to the goats previously to the arrival of the customers, then equally 
ought it be withheld from all commodities whatever while on their 
way to market—from a cargo of corn, for instance, while passing 
from port to port. At this rate, the same corn which was indis- 
putably wealth when shipped at Odessa, would cease to be wealth 
during the voyage thence, but would again become wealth on reach- 
ing Liverpool or London. Such extreme analyzation may possibly 
be harmless, but it is certainly gratuitous, and no apology shall here 
be offered for disregarding it. 

Wealth, then, of the economic sort, being perceived to be distinct 
from the miscellaneous compound colloquially so designated, and 
exchangeability being perceived to be its essence and recognised as 
its test, our chief perplexities might seem to be at an end. We 
have now got a perfect test, and have nothing to do but to apply it. 
properly, in order to ascertain conclusively what things are and what 
are not economic wealth. In practice, however, this operation has 
not proved quite so easy as might have been expected. In respect 
to material, corporeal things, indeed, there is no difficulty. No one 
need remain for a moment dubious whether any one of these is or 
is not exchangeable. But with immaterial, incorporeal things, the 
case is somewhat otherwise, many of the most eminent economists, 
although agreed that exchangeability is the test of economic wealth, 
having classed under that head several things which are demonstrably 
incapable of being exchanged. 

Thus, Adam Smith, Senior, Whately, and John Stuart Mill give, 
in their economic treatises, the name of wealth to all human qualities 
and aptitudes, bodily or mental, natural or acquired, which are 
capable of being employed in the production of material wealth : 
they give it, that is, to the bodily strength and technical aptitudes 
of all productive labourers; plausibly arguing that, if two men, 
both equally penniless, but the one strong, intelligent, and expert, 
and the other weak, stupid, and clumsy, the first is intrinsically 
richer than the second. As, likewise, a country abounding with 
workmen able of body and mind is pro tanto richer than a country 
whose workpeople are, for the most part, feeble and _ shiftless. 
Other economists, and among them Mr. Dunning Macleod, go still 
farther, classifying as wealth all technical aptitudes whatever, even 
those incapable of being employed otherwise than unproductively ; 
the skill, for instance, of a musician or an actor not less than that 
of a husbandman or an artificer ; nor more, I presume, an actor or 
musician’s talent than the symmetric plumpness of Mr. Jeames 
Yellowplush’s calves, to which their owner is in great measure: 
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indebted for the high wages he receives. Others, again (Mr. 
Macleod, if I mistake not, still included), would place in the same 
category not only the aptitudes themselves, but also every exertion 
of them by which their owner earns remuneration; they would 
place there a ploughman or mason’s labour, the air played or the 
song sung by a musician, and the theatrical performance of a 
dramatist ; they would place there, in short, not simply all aptitudes 
possessed, but all services rendered by virtue of those aptitudes; not 
. simply the beauty of Mr. Yellowplush’s calves, but also his display 
thereof behind his mistress’s carriage. 

Now, with regard to all technical aptitudes, whether productive 
or unproductive, it cannot be denied that to them belong both of 
those primary essentials, power of gratifying human desire and diffi- 
culty of acquisition, and that they do consequently come well within 
the loose and expansible limits of the colloquial definition of wealth. 
Commonly, however, they lack the third essential, unanimously insisted 
on by economists—they lack exchangeability. Except when embodied 
in the person of a slave, they cannot possibly become the subjects of 
exchange. The personal qualities of freemen may be wealth, but 
cannot possibly be economic wealth. 

To be convinced of this it may~suffice to bear in mind, that to 
every exchange there must be two parties, between whom a double 
transfer must take place, each of the two divesting himself of some- 
thing which he previously possessed, making it over to the other, 
and receiving something in return—something which that other has 
parted with. Now, unless when a person either sells himself for a 
slave or, being already a slave, is sold by his master, it is impossible 
for any of his qualities, natural or acquired, to be transferred to a 
new owner. <A freeman may lose his strength and skill by intem- 
perance, or illness, or lapse of time, but in no wise can he sell or 
transfer them ; no one else can, by purchase or barter or any other 
means, become possessor of them. A clever man and a stupid man 
cannot, by any mercantile operation, exchange characters—the 
clever man becoming stupid, and the stupid clever. Technical 
aptitudes, be it repeated, unless embodied in a slave, cannot be 
exchanged, and cannot, therefore, except when so embodied, be 
economic wealth. 

To this it is no reply to say, that the possessor of technical skill or 
knowledge may impart them to others by instruction. The very 
phrase, “imparting knowledge,” is a misnomer. In the act of 
instruction, nothing is parted with by the instructor: instead of 
thereby lessening, he rather increases his own knowledge: he 
gives away nothing. What he does is to cause knowledge, similar 
to his own, to enter into or grow up in his pupil’s mind, thereby 
doing to his pupil a service more or less important, and probably 
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receiving from him a substantial recompense; but still neither 
effecting, nor participating in, any genuineexchange. That this isso, 
if not already sufficiently clear, may be rendered clearer by reference 
to services other than instruction. No service whatever can possibly 
be exchanged. The performance of stipulated service is never the 
transfer to the employer of something previously possessed by the 
employee. When one person works for another, he is indeed 
colloquially described as giving that other his labour; but labour is 
not a thing, but an action. It is simply the exercise of certain 
powers or faculties, and to talk of giving away or selling it is tacitly 
to assume that in a mere metaphor, in a mere mental abstraction, 
there is, or can be, property capable of being possessed and parted 
with. Truly, when such an expression is used, it is not labour itself, 
but the fruit or result of labour that is supposed to be given or sold ; 
but the result of labour never belonged to the labourer. The result 
of a ploughman’s toil is to cause land, previously hard and even- 
surfaced, to be broken up into ridges and furrows; the result of a 
weaver’s operations is to cause threads to take a new special arrange- 
ment. Did, then, the ridges and furrows ever belong to the 
ploughman, or the special arrangement of threads to the weaver? 
And when we pay for hearing a musical performance, is there any 
intelligible sense in which the performance can be said to have 
become our property ? Even if it were correct to say that the songs 
or airs we have been listening to were previously the musician’s, is 
there any conceivable mode in which they can have ceased to be his 
and to have become ours? When we pay a guinea for a stall at the 
opera, or drop a shilling into the hat of a street bandmaster, is it for 
aught else than for the pleasure which we either expect to enjoy, or 
have been enjoying? But is the pleasure which we receive from 
hearing of the same kind as that which musicians derive from 
singing or playing ? and even if it were of the same kind, would 
they be parting with a certain portion of their pleasure, and we be 
receiving the same identical portion? If not, if they do not part 
with pleasure, there can be no transfer of pleasure from them to us; 
and if no transfer, then, of course, no exchange of it with our money. 
Perhaps, in thus speaking, I may be considered to be over-refining 
— indulging in over-nice and fanciful distinctions. Perhaps, in spite 
of all I have said, it may still be contended that musical and 
theatrical performances are economic wealth, because payment may 
readily be obtained in return for them; if so, it may be proper to 
allude to certain other performances in return for which payment 
may similarly be obtained. People may be wheedled out of their 
money by flattery, or cheated out of it by false pretences; but will 
anyone therefore say that flattery and false pretences are wealth? 
In scientific discussion no distinctions are too nice—none which 
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we can wilfully disregard without imminent risk of becoming 
involved in very nasty perplexities. 

Sufficient cause has now, perhaps, been shown why certain descrip- 
tions of immaterial entities cannot be brought within the economic 
definition of wealth: faculties, bodily or mental, and mental acquire- 
ments, because they are incapable of being exchanged ; and exertions 
or manifestations of faculties, because these, not simply cannot be 
exchanged, but cannot even be possessed. What then are the 
immaterial things which may become economic wealth? All the 
latter’s immaterial constituents, without, I believe, an exception, will 
be found, on examination, to resolve themselves into legal rights or 
privileges. A privilege is never aught else than legal permission to 
its owner to do certain things which other people would like to 
do, but are legally debarred from doing. If, then, the privilege be 
practically and also legally transferable, there will generally be other 
persons willing to give something in order to get it transferred to 
them, and the privilege, being thus exchangeable, is by consequence, 
economically, wealth. Among privileges of this sort are copyright, 
or the exclusive right of printing and publishing certain books ; 
patent right, or the exclusive privilege of fabricating or using 
certain things or processes; shares in a commercial undertaking, or 
the right to participate in the profits of the undertaking ; the good- 
will of a business, which is little else than the right to occupy certain 
premises, which a certain set of customers, clients, or patients are in 
the habit of frequenting; and, notably, all kinds of credit; every 
species of lien on a debtor’s assets, in whatsoever manner the 
lien be recorded, whether by bank notes, notes of hand, bills of 
exchange, I. O. U.’s, debenture or other bonds, or simple registration. 
Whatever the right or privilege be, if it be one which other people 
covet, and the transfer of which is permitted by law, it is to all 
intents and purposes economic wealth in virtue of its exchangeability. 
Even empty titles of honour, even a baronet’s right to place Sir before 
his name, and Bart. after it, nay, even Lord Kingsale’s right to wear 
his hat in his sovereign’s presence, would be as distinctly wealth as 
the most substantial of goods and chattels, provided only the owners 
of the rights were at liberty to sell, and could meet with customers 
silly enough to purchase them. But between the economic wealth thus 
immaterially constituted, between transferable privileges and material 
wealth, there is a most important distinction, a distinction deserving 
the most particular attention. Indeed, whatever practical value there 
may be in what: has been already said, consists entirely in the lead 
thereby afforded up to what is about to be said upon this point. 

All material wealth, all tangible riches of whatever kind—lands, 
houses, merchandise, coin, bullion—are wealth, not simply to their 
individual owners, but also to the community at large, of which those 
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individuals are members. Obviously, the greater the quantity of 
material property possessed by a particular individual, the greater 
likewise the aggregate quantity possessed by the whole community 
to which the individual belongs. Obviously, every fresh house 
built, every fresh piece of land reclaimed from the sea, every com- 
modity newly produced, not only tends to enrich its possessor, but is 
also an addition to the total amount of national wealth; but with 
respect to transferable rights or privileges, which, as we have seen, 
are the sole constituents of immaterial wealth, the case is widely 
different. To their immediate owners, indeed, the privileges are as 
completely wealth as any of the material things for which they are 
exchangeable. Their owners cannot, however, exercise them except 
at the expense of other people. What the owners gain by them, 
other people lose. In the same proportion in which those are 
enriched by them, these are impoverished. In precisely the same 
proportion, for instance, in which copyright enables certain persons 
to make profit by the exclusive sale of certain books, it prevents 
other persons from making similar profit, or prevents a portion of 
the profit from remaining untouched in the pockets of purchasers of 
books. So, likewise, of patent rights, and of the right involved in 
what is called the goodwill of a business; and so in especial of all 
kinds of credit. All credit implies the existence of an equal amount 
of debt ; it signifies that certain things actually in the possession of 
certain debtors, belong not to those debtors but to their creditors. 
The whole value of credit consists in its empowering a creditor to 
recover from another’s grasp what is his own—to take from another 
in order to take to himself. This power of recovery may be trans- 
ferred to a third person by sale, and, being thus saleable or 
exchangeable, is, in the strictest economic sense, wealth; but to 
whatever extent it is wealth to the creditor, it is poverty to the 
debtor. By its exercise, not the smallest difference is made in the 
total of wealth previously belonging to both debtor and creditor ; 
that total is not one jot either increased or diminished. Moreover, 
the power cannot be exercised, whether by the original creditor or 
by a creditor who has subsequently acquired it by purchase, without 
becoming extinguished. "When completely exercised, it is completely 
extinguished ; but by its extinction no wealth has been destroyed ; 
the total of wealth belonging to both creditor and debtor still 
remains precisely the same as before. Liquidation, too, is not the 
sole means of virtually extinguishing debts ; they may be repudiated, 
or all evidence of them may be lost. Suppose that in a fit of 
patriotic enthusiasm—like that with which the noblesse of France 
were seized on the memorable August night, when they laid the whole 
tree of feudalism in successive billets on Freedom’s altar—English 
fundholders should unanimously resolve to commit to the flames alk 
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registers and records of the national debt; or suppose that, in some 
similarly semi-miraculous mode, all bank notes, bills of exchange, 
and other instruments of credit should suddenly be burnt or other- 
wise disappear ; is it not clear that the community would be neither 
richer nor poorer in consequence ?—that although multitudes would 
lose immensely, other multitudes would gain all that had been lost, 
the aggregate national wealth remaining just as before, without 
augmentation or diminution. Or suppose, conversely, that the 
legislature should authorise or require the Bank of England to double 
the nominal amount of money in circulation, by lavish issues of 
inconvertible paper; or that all the rich men in the country, after 
listening to such a sermon as Peter preached at Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost, should consent that henceforth all men should have all 
things in common, and should commence by a distribution of 
cheques among their poorer brethren, thereby conveying to the 
latter the whole of their bank balances; would the community, as a 
whole, be any richer than before? Would not the multiplication of 
bank notes, which conveyed to the recipients of the new notes a 
power of participation in the total stock of commodities on sale 
throughout the land, be productive of and accompanied by a depre- 
ciation of the currency, which would reduce, in precisely the same 
measure, the power of participation previously enjoyed by the holders 
of the old notes? Would not the supposed distribution of cheques 
simply transfer a similar power of participation from a number of 
rich to a number of poor? Isit not obvious that every multiplication 
or fresh creation of credits is tantamount to, nay, is identical with, 
the creation of an equal number and amount of new debts? And 
would it not be preposterous to suggest that individual members of a 
community can, by getting into debt, increase the total wealth of the 
community ? But if neither an increase of credits can increase, nor 
a destruction of credits can diminish, national wealth, is it not self- 
evident that credit cannot possibly be one of the components of 
national wealth ? 

And as of credit—as of the creditor’s rights and privileges in 
respect to his debtor—so likewise of all other exchangeable rights and 
privileges. Every privilege whatsoever implies the investiture of its 
owner with certain liberty of action abstracted from the liberty of 
action of some other person or persons. There are no privileges that 
can be exercised by their owners except at other people’s expense ; 
none that can enrich their owners without preventing other people 
from becoming similarly enriched. The creation of new privileges 
or the abolition of old ones, how much soever it may add to or take 
from individual members of a community, can neither add to nor take 
from the aggregate wealth of the same community—cannot therefore 
augment or diminish national wealth by one iota. No privilege, 
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therefore, can possibly enter into the composition of national wealth. 
Of national wealth, observe; for credit and all other exchangeable 
privileges are to their individual owners wealth, to all intents and 
purposes—wealth as distinctly and incontestably, notwithstanding 
their immateriality, as any of the material things for which they are 
capable of being exchanged. And not simply are they wealth, they 
are likewise economic wealth. This they are, in the strictest sense of 
the term, by virtue of their exchangeability ; but it is not unimportant 
also, to point out that of one of the principal items of immaterial 
wealth—viz. credit, in its various forms and guises—political economy 
takes scarcely less note than it does of the most solidly material wealth. 
To call, then, political economy, as is not unfrequently done, the 
science of national wealth, is very far from accurate; credit, albeit 
no element of national wealth, being a subject with which political 
economy is largely and closely concerned. And what is thus said of 
credit applies more or less to all other exchangeable rights. There 
is not one of these of which political economy does not or may not 
legitimately take cognizance; there is not one of them, therefore, 
which does not, not simply in virtue of its exchangeability, but also 
for an additional reason, deserve to be classed under the head of 
economic wealth. 

Nevertheless, although all immaterial wealth is undoubtedly 
entitled to be styled economic wealth, the expediency of its being so 
styled is a distinctly separate question, and there is good ground for 
urging that the word “ wealth,”’ when employed in economic discus- 
sions, should be rigidly restricted to material things, and should 
never be suffered to indicate immaterial entities. For material and 
immaterial wealth, although possessing in common the one single 
quality of exchangeability, differ so diametrically as to all other 
attributes, that to class them under the same name cannot but lead, 
as in fact it repeatedly has led, to disastrous confusion. It is this 
alone that can account for the amazing muddle with which the 
national debt and national riches are frequently found jumbled 
together, even in sensible people’s minds ; this which has given birth 
to all those paper-currency nostrums which from time to time have 
done such an immensity of mischief in our own and many other 
countries. It might greatly conduce to clearness of thought on 
these and kindred topics of the highest economic moment, if econo- 
mists were to agree either that by the word “wealth” they will 
understand material wealth only, or that they will never use the 
word without an adjective prefix, indicating whether material or 
immaterial wealth is the species referred to. 


W. T. THornrton. 
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THE saying of the old commentator on Homer, that “he who has 
once listened to the Sirens of the Iliad and Odyssey can never quite 
forsake or forget them,” was never so true as now, when these Sirens 
have added to their sweet song the enigmatic charms of the Sphinx. 
For more than a century the Muse of Homer has been putting certain 
questions to each generation of her lovers—questions which seem to 
grow harder and more complicated as our knowledge and our 
materials for an answer increase. We can no longer see the heroic 
age as the writers of the literary period in Greece beheld it—a golden 
distance in the history of their race, a beautiful mysterious back- 
ground of law and religion. Far more remote in point of time, we 
yet discern the Homeric epoch more closely and minutely. Science 
helps our vision with her instruments: we can compare that early 
civilisation, those manners and ways, with corresponding stages in 
the life of our own and of other stocks. With comparative 
mythology and comparative philology to aid us, with the assistance 
of that new science of which Mr. Tylor is the most popular exponent, 
we should see more distinctly than the scholars of Wolf’s or of 
Bentley’s time, and we ought to be approaching some more definite 
conclusions. We ought to be able to say whether the social organism 
described in the Iliad and Odyssey ever really existed, or whether it 
is as much a work of fancy as the chivalrous society of the Mort 
@d Arthur. We ought to know what length of poems can be preserved 
without the use of writing, and at what epoch in literature such lays 
as those ascribed to Homer take their rise. We should be able to 
say what amount of real history the épopées of early peoples preserved 
in the midst of romance and of supernatural incident. We ought 
to recognise the tales in Homer, if any such there be, which exist in 
a coarser form among ruder races, and are conveyed to us here, as 
Bacon says, “ softly, through the flutes of the Grecians.” And our 
criticism is surely advanced enough to tell us, whether the con- 
sistency of the characters, and the unity of action, in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey could have been produced by one man—or even by 
a société des gens de lettres—industriously dovetailing traditional 
ballads. 

Well, we do not find much agreement of opinion on any of these 
topics: perhaps it is natural that the abundance of materials should 
lead to extreme diversity of conclusions. We need not be surprised 
at Mr. Newman coming forward with a new moral criticism of the 
Odyssey, in which it appears that the Helen of the Odyssey is tricky, 
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that Odysseus is little better than a starveling Greek,’ Telemachus a 
cruel fool, and Nausicaa an immodest tattler. ‘‘ Terrible learning,” 
we may say, as has been said before—terrible learning, which robs 
us of a Helen who was the mystic embodiment of heavenly beauty 
lost in this world; of the wise Telemachus, “ most blameless;” of 
the invincible shifty courage of Odysseus ; of Nausicaa, the flower 
of maidens. It is a temptation to defend Helen and Nausicaa, but 
even dearer things are being brought into dispute. 

There are two conclusions in the Homeric controversy which would 
content most lovers of Homer, though they would not satisfy Mr. 
Gladstone’s belief in Homer as a chronicler of real events. Lovers 
of Homer would like to feel sure of two things—first that the Iliad and 
Odyssey reflect, with some colour of imagination dwelling on times 
beginning to pass away, a curious early stage of human society. 
Actual history they donot expect. They know what minute grains of 
fact are to be found in the chivalrous poems about the great Charles, 
or even in the Russian peasants’ songs about Peter the Great.” As 
far as history goes, they are content to believe that Homer contains 
memories of great national movements, of great pre-historic empires, 
and battles as shadowy as Arthur’s last battle in the west.’ Till 
Dr. Schliemann proves that it is Priam’s treasure he has lighted 
on, fill French Egyptologists can find Sarpedon’s name, or 
Laomedon’s among the Dardani said to be spoken of in Egyptian 
inscriptions, this slight measure of historic truth satisfies them. But 
they do cling to the belief that Homer contains the picture of a state 
of social life, which preceded the republics and tyrannies of historical 
Hellas. 

Secondly, they wish to be able to believe that the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are the work of one or, at most, of two great minds, in much 
the same sense as the Idyls of the King are the work of Mr. Tenny- 
son. They are not very careful about the exact century in which this 
poet, or these two poets, lived ; they are not anxious to deny that the 
epics have suffered nearly as much from restoration as a work of 
Titian does, which falls into the hands of his modern countrymen.‘ 
But the great lines remain ; the colouring of the master is not all 
overlaid, and the whole tragic movement—the romance, the revenge, 
the consistency of character, the unity of action—of the Odyssey 
abide, to attest the hand of the poet. His name, like “the name 
Achilles bore among women,” has passed beyond conjecture. 
Homer, one cannot doubt, is a collective name, and, to most of the 


(1). Fraser’s Magazine, November, 1873. 
(2) Revue des deux Mondes, August, 1878. 


(8) See Mr. Freeman’s Historical Essays, second Series, ‘Homer and the Homeric 
Age.” 


(4) Bergk. Griechische Literatur Geschichte, p. 544. 
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ancients Homer’s lays meant all ancient poetry, as Solon’s laws, or 
Edward’s laws in other lands and ages, meant all good government. 
From the boy’s swallow-song, the Volkslied of Rhodes, to the 
Margites and the hymns, what is he not said to have written ? 
Only the critical wished to confine him to the Iliad and Odyssey. 
And we are only anxious to think the writer of the Odyssey as “‘a 
true old singer, and taught of Nature herself.” ‘What good were 
it,” as Mr. Carlyle says of the writer of the Nibelungen Lied, “ that 
the four or five letters composing his name could be printed and 
pronounced with absolute certainty? Only the voice he uttered, in 
virtue of its inspired gift, yet lives, and will live.” 

These opinions have for some time been comparatively settled in 
England, where perhaps we do not believe much in the inspired 
criticism which detects, through internal evidence, sixteen different 
“ballads” in the Iliad. Different critics have such different 
inspirations, and internal evidence is so vague to our eyes. ‘The 
whole wretched theory,” says Mr. Freeman, “has been blown 
to the winds.” Yet here is Mr. Paley, bringing persistently forward 
a view “which outstrips,” as he says, “the boldness of Wolf.’’* 
Mr. Paley’s view causes the lover of Homer a general uneasiness, 
and has hitherto scarcely been examined in the light of our com- 
parative knowledge of the epics of the world. The theory is, “ that 
the poems we now possess were compiled, that is to say, were put 
together, in their present complete and continuous form, at some 
period not very long before the time of Plato,—that being the age 
in which they first began to be uniformly quoted as ‘ Homer,’ and 
to which a large part of the language, though mixed up with very 
archaic forms, can with the greatest probability be referred.”? This 
view is based on Mr. Paley’s conviction, that the art of writing in 
Greece could not have been applied to such works as the Iliad and 
Odyssey earlier than 450—430 3.c., and that such long works could 
not have been preserved without writing. These are opinions open to 
dispute : even Wolf allowed the possibility of a written Iliad B.c. 600, 
and longer poems than the Greek epics have been orally preserved by 
Finns and Tartars. But we will not insist on these points, as Mr. 
Paley’s argument supplies an embarras de richesses for its own con- 
futation. He says, “at this epoch (a little before the time of Plato) 
some Rhapsode first committed to writing the particular parts of the 
Homeric story which he was most fond of, and most familiar with ; 
that he gave to his compositions two names already known and 
received—lIliad arid Odyssey; . . . and that these two great works 
passed into the lists of written literature, and had well-nigh eclipsed 


(1) Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. xi., part ii.; Prefaces to 
Tliad, vols. i. and ii.; The British Quarterly, October, 1874 (Reply to Dr. Hayman). 

(2) Ibid., p. 360. 
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and excluded all the rest in the time of Plato.” Mr. Paley is 
obliged to allow that Herodotus knew of two poems, called Iliad and 
Odyssey ; but these, he says, were unwritten, and were not the same 
as those which Plato knew by the same names. The Rhapsode 
usurped these names, which had a certain prestige. Now note, 
Herodotus’s Iliad and Odyssey existed unwritten; but those Plato 
loved, are too long to have existed unwritten. And yet Mr. Paley 
declares that the short unwritten Iliad contained a more general account 
of the siege than the Jong poem, about a portion of the siege, to the 
existence of which writing was necessary. It would be hard to get 
the whole ten years into a short poem. It is obvious, from what has 
been already quoted, that Mr. Paley scarcely allows to lovers of 
Homer the modest satisfaction which they desire. But, in fact, he 
shifts his ground so alertly, and writes with such vagueness, that 
it is almost impossible to find out whether we are still to be per- 
mitted to believe that we are reading the record of a real time, and 
the work of the greatest of poets, or not. Still less can we under- 
stand at a glance the manner in which Mr. Paley supposes the poet 
to have dealt with his materials. But all this is necessary to be 
understood, if we care for our Homeric faith. 

First, then, as to the poetic and creative mind, which we are 
anxious to believe in thankfully. We have heard one account of 
him, as a Rhapsode; here is another:—‘I have no intention to 
dispute,” says Mr. Paley, “the inference that a poem with such 
uniformity of thought, such well-marked ethical features, and withal of 
such transcendent poetic merit, can only have been the work of one mind.” * 
But in a few pages Mr. Paley calls the proprietor of this one mind, 
‘“‘a cooker,” “a great master-mind,” and one who “ shows the cloven 
foot.” And now we are ina great strait between two opinions— 
between the opinions of Mr. Paley and of Aristotle. Aristotle 
maintains that Homer is nowhere so superior to all other poets, 
nowhere so marvellous, as in this very unity of action, and con- 
sistency of plot, which Mr. Paley sometimes calls the work of a 
master-mind, and sometimes accounts for “ without difficulty ” as the 
doing of an Ionic compiler.? The verdict of the ages, of the world 
judging at its ease, is on the side of Aristotle ; but then Mr. Paley’s 
object is to correct the verdict of the world. 

Well, this compiler, or rhapsodist, this master mind, or cooker, who 
is sometimes represented as a man of great genius and sometimes as 
one who derived most of his popularity from his early use of writing, 
lived rather late in the time of Herodotus—say 430 nc. At that 
time tragedy and comedy were the favourite forms of poetry, and 
Aristotle says that the best minds occupied themselves in those 


(1) Transactions, &c., p. 366. 
(2) Aristotle, De Poetica, ch. 8-23, pp. 12 and 36. Tauchnitz, 1870. 
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‘fields. The Rhapsode, however, was faithful to epic. And now we 
must ask what material had he to work on? for that he had material 
—that he did not invent the tale of Troy—no one doubts. Unluckily, 
Mr. Paley is as vague, as little understands his own position here, 
as in the question of “cooker,” or supreme poet. Indeed, our 
criticism of Mr. Paley comes to this, that he has no theory at all, 
and that we may hold our favourite beliefs as undisturbed as if he 
had never written. But as to the materials: sometimes it appears 
that our Homer is “made up of the ever-varying episodes and inci- 
dents of the early ballads as recited by the Rhapsodes.”” Anyone who 
has traced the same incidents, persisting through the Volkslieder 
of Denmark, Greece, Scotland, and France, and who is of opinion 
that primitive peoples, like children, love to have their stories told 
always in one way, will ask why should the incidents have been 
“ ever-varying”’? At another place Mr. Paley says, “ours is the 
modernised form of one, probably of several, earlier epics;” and 
yet again, they are “‘ put together after, because in a large measure 
from, the large mass of ballad literature which Pindar and the 
tragedians knew in their (sic) entirety.” The Iliad and Odyssey 
got their popularity from their being the first poems to emerge 
from the mass in a written form. - 

Now this way of confusing ballads and epics is very misleading. 
In writing at all carefully, people mean by ballads the short Vodks- 
lieder sung to the accompaniment of the dance, and “ improvised,” 
as Aristotle says, on occasion of some striking event. We have 
ample stores of these ballads; in all lands they are much the same, 
and they are interesting because they are the literature and the 
history of the unlettered and unprogressive people of the country. 
As society advances, and courts are formed, the family minstrels of 
great houses produce more artistic lays, which the French critics 
call cantilénes. They are /oca/, and the property of great houses or 
of temples, and they in turn are absorbed in the national epic, “which 
always bears the stamp of the age in which it was composed.”? But 
the cantilénes are lost ; we have scarcely a monument of them, because 
those who listened to them kept abreast with advancing culture, and 
did not retain them after the rise of the epic, of Iliad or Odyssey, 
Song of Roland, or Volsung’s Saga. Probably it is such cantilénes 
as these that Mr. Paley believes to have formed the materials of his 
Rhapsode. That writer would have the temple legends, the current 
mythology, the metrical record of certain adventures, short poems 
like what Homer calls “ the famous lay of the wooden horse,” or the 


(1) Arist., Poet., cap. iv. Eyévynoay riv moinoy ik tov adrocyedtacparwy. For 
modern instances, Villemarqué’s Barzaz Breiz and Pitré on the Popular Songs of 
Sicily. 

(2) Léon Gautier, Les Epopées Frangaises. Gaston, Paris, L’ Histoire Poétique de 
Charlemagne. 
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tale of the loves of Ares and Aphrodite, to work upon. How did 
he treat them? Did he merely collect them and write them out, 
with a callida junctura here and there, as Dr. Lénnrot did, in this 
century, in the case of the scattered songs that make the Kalevala, 
the Finnish epic? If that was all, where was the need of “ a master- 
mind?”—and how we must admire the fact that “the marvellous 
unity,’ Aristotle could not praise highly enough, resulted from 
such a stitching together of scattered lays! 

But there are moments when we are induced to consider the 
Rhapsode a sort of Greek Macpherson, who laid hands on the 
already-existing names, Iliad and Odyssey, and foisted his own com- 
positions on a credulous public as better versions of their old 
favourites. We are prevented from supposing another alternative— 
that the epics are as much his own work as the Nibelungen Lied is the 
work of its unknown author. For that author introduces into a 
theme which we know from its Scandinavian germ, the Volsung’s Saga, 
to have been purely heathen, the religion and manners of Christian 
chivalry of his own time. And a true epic poet of 450 B.c. would 
just as inevitably have introduced into his work the sentiments and 
manners of his time. So we are quite in the dark as to what 
manner of genius the Rhapsode possessed, and how he dealt with 
his material. And this is a matter of great importance, because, 
if he only dovetailed early cantilénes, we still possess one of our two 
wishes, and our Homer represents early Greece just as the recently 
collected Kalevala represents early Finland. Only in that case we 
must do without our other desire, our one genius and great poet, 
and, instead of thanking Aim, thank the chance which led numbers 
of old minstrels into these undesigned coincidences of characters 
and unintentional sequences of plot. But if, like the elder Paley, 
we distrust chance, if we still hanker after our great poet, and are 
forbidden to believe that he lived in the heroic age, then we must 
suppose that ‘a master-mind” existed in the age of Herodotus, and 
managed to reproduce artistically a bygone stage of culture, a for- 
gotten civilization. Sometimes Mr. Paley inclines to this view, and 
supposes that “‘ perhaps an archaic theme was purposely treated in 
an archaic way,’’ or that ‘in the part of Asia Minor where the poems 
were composed,” certain modern Greek usages and institutions not 
noticed in Homer “ were little known or cared about.”! Mr. Paley 
seems to think it is a question about coinage, and riding in place of 
chariot-driving, and passionate male friendships. He does not seem 
to be aware of the enormous gulf between heroic and republican 
society in Greece. He thinks that in a period just beginning to be 
literary, and as far as possible from being critical, a writer appeared 
who was able to forget republics, forget popular assemblies, forget 


(1) Transactions, &c., p. 393 
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the rise of tyrannies, forget the modern strife between East and 
West, between Persia and Hellas, to turn to that between the 
Achzeans and Danai and the Trojans.’ He also forgot the use of 
coin, riding on horseback, geographical discoveries, the secluded, 
almost Oriental condition of women, hero-worship, the religious 
expiation of offences, the new philosophies. He reconstructed a 
world in which the ruling race were all “divine,” and traced their 
descent, after three generations, toa god; when in Ithaca, as later 
in Iceland, most free-born men were kings, “‘ and the common man 
was nowhere so uncommon,” when there was a Bretwalda of all 
Greece, and city autonomy was unknown, when wergi/d was still 
paid for manslaying, when expiation was a rite unheard of, when 
women were treated as equals with refined chivalry, when the 
walls of houses were inlaid with bronze and gold. Malory was 
as likely to have depicted the court of Arthur as a Celtic one, with 
customs of tanistry, gossipred, wergild, with Brehon lawgivers, and the 
law of gavelkind, modified, as Roman influences probably did modify, 
British culture in the sixth century, as a Greek poet of Pluto’s 
time to have reconstructed Homeric society. So much for inten- 
tional imitation of archaic life. As to Ionic colonies, where modern 
Hellenic customs were “ unfamiliar,” it is generally supposed that 
the homes of the early Greek philosophies were rather in advance 
of the rest of Greece, than places where old habits and survivals 
lingered late. 

It may now seem to be proved that both of Mr. Paley’s possible 
views are untenable; that the admirable unity of character and plot 
in the Iliad and Odyssey—for, after all, we side with Aristotle 
and Boileau against Perrault and Mr. Paley,—could never have 
been the result of dovetailing ballads, and that the remarkable 
reproduction of archaic society could never have been the work 
of a man of genius in the time of Herodotus. This we think 
we have made out, if Mr. Paley would only allow us to rest 
in our interpretation of his view about the materials used by the 
Rhapsode. But unfortunately Mr. Paley does not permit this 
repose. Leaving the matter, then, at this point—namely, that after 
the time of Herodotus there appeared two written epics, called Iliad 
and Odyssey after the names of the old poems, and full of things 
new and old, popular too, as “clever ” and as written compositions, 

(1) Here Addison seems to have anticipated Mr. Paley. For, in Addison’s opinion, 
“as Greece was a collection of many governments, who gave the Persian emperor 
many advantages over them by their mutual jealousies and animosities, Homer, in order 
to establish among them an union, grounds his poem,’’ &c.—(Spectator, No. 70.) As 
Persia first became dangerous to Greece about 520 s.c., Addison assigns a late date 
énough to Homer, and is on what Mr. Paley would consider the right path. 


(2) Dr. Dasent, preface to the story of Burnt Njal. Society in Iceland seems only 
have differed from society in Ithaca through climatic influences. 
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we ask, what reason has Mr. Paley for this opinion? Following his 
reasons, we shall find that our view of what he thinks the material 
of the epics as we have them is not that which he maintains 
throughout, but that he deviates into a curious confusion. 

The facts which have brought Mr. Paley to his present convic- 
tions may be reduced to four classes. 1. While all early Greek art 
is full of allusions to the war with Troy, yet the events alluded to in 
that art are rarely found in ow Homer. The early art is the poetry 
of Solon, Pindar, Stesichorus, the plays of Aischylus and Sophocles, 
and the painted vases of the time. If these poets and painters pos- 
sessed our Homer, if their Homer was not a floating mass-of literature 
‘vaguely called Homeric, why did they not write more about subjects 
from our Iliad and Odyssey? why did they not refer to our 
Iliad and Odyssey? why did they not design such subjects 
on the vases? They cannot have known them at all, Mr. Paley 
concludes, and our Homer must bea later work. Now, supposing Mr. 
Paley’s assertion of the rare occurrence of subjects from our Homer 
to be true, we could answer thus. If Pindar and Aschylus were 
ignorant of the incidents in the Iliad and Odyssey, the writer of 
these poems must have invented the central tragedy of the war, and 
the adventures of Odysseus. He was, then, no “cooker”! But if 
he was a cooker, the facts he cooked must have existed as obviously 
in the floating mass of traditions, and must have been as accessible 
to Pindar and Aischylus as the facts which they themselves “won 
from that vast and formless infinite,” and used for ode or tragedy. 
If they did not use them, it must have been for some other reason 
than that they did not know them—that they did not exist— 
unless, indeed, the Rhapsode invented them, in which case he must 
have had a lively fancy indeed. 

Pindar and Stesichorus and A‘schylus did not use our Homer, 
says Mr. Paley, but the Homer which was another name for legend 
at large. And this brings us to the second of the reasons for sup- 
posing our Homer to be so modern and so composite. The first was 
that early art knew legends which are not in our Homer; did 
not know our Homer at all. The second is that our epics contain 
numerous allusions to earlier poems, and to events which they do not 
give in detail. These details can often be proved to have been known 
to Pindar and his contemporaries, and in Mr. Paley’s opinion the autho- 
rities of Pindar were the earlier poems referred to by our Homer. 
Now, if we could think that Mr. Paley supposes these earlier poems 
to be what we have called cantilénes—lays between ballad and regu- 
lar epic—we should be just where we were—that is, in a very vague 
position. The tragedians would be drawing their information from 
the same ballad store as that from which our Homer drew his, and 
we would still be unable to see why they neglected the fragments 
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which fe preferred. But Mr. Paley goes on to identify the “ earlier 
poems ” with the poems called Cyclic ; and here confusion becomes 
thrice confounded. A little while'ago we had Mr. Paley poised 
between two alternatives, both impossible: now a third difficulty pre- 
sents itself. For what is meant by the term Cyclic poems in Greek 
literature? We know that Herodotus mentions certain poems on 
Trojan subjects, called Epigoni and Cypria, and that some attributed 
these to Homer. Aristotle also refers to them, and contrasts their 
diffuseness and rambling with the marvellously excellent unity of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Their contents were employed by Virgil, 
Horace, and others, and, five hundred years after our era, their names 
and contents were recorded by Proclus of Byzantium. We are also 
told that the critics of Alexandria so arranged them as to form, with 
the Iliad and Odyssey, a complete history of the mythical times of 
Greece, from the egg of creation to the death of Odysseus. On the 
whole, the current opinion is that they were later, and perhaps inferior ; 
that some of them certainly were more diffuse than our Homer, and 
that some of them were composed merely to give roundness to the 
cycle, and to relate the fortunes of the descendants of the heroes. As 
Aristotle had them, they certainly contained many of the events and 
characters used by the tragedians and by Pindar. Now hear Mr. 
Paley :—“ What I contend for is that the cyclic epics contained, 
speaking generally, more of genuine antiquity than our Homer—i.e., 
that they were primary rather than secondary.” Again, “This is 
all that our argument contends for—namely, that the cyclic poems 
were the earlier poems.” Again, “The so-called cyclics are earlier 
than the Odyssey ”* 

We must ask, What does Mr. Paley mean by cyclic poems in 
these passages ? If he means that the written cyclics which Aris- 
totle and Proclus knew are older than the written Odyssey, he 
destroys his own theory, that the Iliad and Odyssey owed their 
prevalence to their being the first written epics. But if he means 
by cyclic, “the floating mass of ballad literature”? which was after- 
wards “‘ cooked” into the written cyclics, where is the proof that 
these fragments of the floating mass were older than the fragments 
he says our Homer appropriated? If their use by the tragedians 
prove them to have been older, if the tragedians were wholly ignorant 
of the central facts of the war at Troy, then, once more, our Homer 
invented his materials, and the “compiling” theory must be given up. 

There aré stranger arguments yet to be examined. Among the 
cyclic poems mentioned by Aristotle and Proclus, there.is one called 
Cypria, which Herodotus says some attributed to Homer. Mr. Paley 
says that Stesichorus, who died one hundred years at least before, 
according to his hypothesis, the writing of epics was practised, un- 
doubtedly took the theme of his famous Palinodia from the Cypria.’ 


(1) Transactions, &c., p.369. (2) Ibid., p. 369. 
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Obviously, if this be the Cypria which Aristotle knew, it existed at 
least one hundred years before the date Mr. Paley ascribes to our 
Homer. It could not, also, on Mr. Paley’s hypothesis, have existed 
so long unwritten. But if it was written, and was prior to our 
Homer, that poet does not owe any of his popularity to his having 
been the first to apply writing to epic song. But perhaps the Cypria 
Stesichorus borrowed from was only a floating lay of the same name 
as the written poem Aristotle knew. But this floating lay contained, 
Mr. Paley thinks, the catalogue of the ships, and the passage about 
the snake and the sparrows.’ Could a lay of which these were only 
parts exist so long without writing, in Mr. Paley’s opinion? And in 
any case it is odd that Herodotus should have known four poems— 
Iliad, Odyssey, Cypria, and Epigoni—and that Aristotle should have 
also known four poems of the same names, and yet that these poems 
should not have been the same as Herodotus knew. It is open 
to Mr. Paley to say that this was so: no one can prove that it was 
not. But if the first Cypria, the Cypria of Herodotus, were a mere 
ballad, it cannot be compared in merit with our Homer at all. One 
might as well compare the ballad of Kinmont Willie with the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. Kinmont Wiilie is older, but its author cannot be 
said to have displayed more genius than that which enabled Scott to 
make a new romance out of ancient hints and fragments. But the 
real difficulty is to understand what kind of ballad this was, which 
contained so detailed a work as the catalogue of the ships, and to 
understand where Mr. Paley supposes that the power of unaided 
memory breaks down, and how the names of four genuine poems of 
Herodotus’s time could be usurped by four “cooked” and composite 
ones of Aristotle’s. 

Before going further, it may be as well to clear up this confusion 
about the cyclic poems. This can most easily be done through the 
analogy of the epics of the cycle of Charles, in France—poems com- 
posed between 1050 and 1300 a.p. Writing, it is true, existed 
then, but it does not disturb this particular analogy. Our oldest, 
indisputably our oldest, Frankish epic is attributed to the date 1050, 
or nearly then. This poem exists in the Bodleian MS. of the 
Song of Roland. 

Now this lay contains allusions to events not given in detail by the 
poet, but supposed by him to be familiar to his hearers, just as 
the Iliad contains similar allusions. These very events, and many 
others relating to times preceding Roland’s fall at Roncevaux, are 
given in tedious detail in poems composed at least a century 
later than the Song of Roland. Just in the same way, the cyclic 
poems are known to have contained full accounts of adventures 
alluded to by our Homer, or which occurred before the league at 


(1) Transactions, &c., p. 375. 
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Troy. But no scholar dreams of saying that these French poems, 
such as Berthe aux grans piés, which deal with events before Roland’s 
birth, are older than the Song of Roland ; and it is not easy to see 
why the Greek poems which dealt in Herodotus’s time with the fortes 
ante Agamemnona, were necessarily older than the Iliad. Many of the 
Frankish epics were written on motives current at the time Roland 
was written ; many others much later, merely for novelty’s sake, and to 
fill up gaps in the cycle, to describe /es enfances of the heroes and the 
fortunes of their descendants. They were popular for what Proclus 
says the Greek cyclic poets were liked for—their dxodov@ia, their 
pursuing the subject, their satisfying the childish desire to know 
“what became of them all.”* Now, apply the analogy to Homer 
and the cyclic poems. Homer refers to early lays describing certain 
events, which he does not report in detail; Aristotle or Aschylus 
knew of the same events; it: does not follow that they possessed 
poems earlier than our Homer. Some of their authorities no doubt 
wrote, when we do not know, on themes Homer knew and alluded 
to, or knew and neglected, or did not know at all. Others perhaps 
owed their existence to the monomanie cyclique—the passion for 
rounding off the cycle and filling up gaps. The whole subject is 
one which cannot be treated with too much caution. To put the 
analogy shortly, the Song of Roland alludes to events before Ronce- 
vaux ; and poems exist dealing fully with these events, but they are 
certainly later poems than Roland. Homer alludes to events before 
the siege; poems on these events existed in A®schylus’s time, but 
were they, as Mr. Paley says, certainly older than Homer ? 

And now, Mr. Paley’s explanation not having explained anything, 
how do we account for the absence of direct reference to our Homer 
in Pindar and the tragedians, and for the absence in their works of the 
motives Homer supplies? Leaving Dr. Hayman to try to show that 
these motives are not absent at all, we go on to indicate how they 
might be absent, even if well known to the contemporaries of Pindar. 
As to references, it is only when literature has become Jiterary that 
any poet refers to his predecessors. And even in a literary age poets 
do not refer much. Shakespeare says little about Hollingshed, or 
Cynthio, or Saxo-Grammaticus. Malory vaguely alludes to “ the 
French Book ;” the author of the Song of Roland hints at some legend 
of William of Gellone. Till Plato’s time, in Greece, no one referred. 
much to previous literature at all. Then, as to the absence of motives 
drawn from our Homer, we will not incur Mr. Paley’s contempt by 
saying that the tragedians feared to rush in where Homer had trod, 
nor that Homer was old, and thrown into the shade by newer 
legends whence they drew their situations, nor that Homer’s most 
dramatic situations would be foo dramatic, too strained, for the 


(1) “ Procli Chrestomathia,” in Gaisford’s Hephestion, 
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Greek stage. But we will say, that if there be any truth in the 
account given of the cyclic poems by Aristotle and Proclus, these 
works were long and rambling chronicles of the adventures of many . 
years. So that, even if Aristotle had not said, “there is but one 
tragedy, or two at most, in the Iliad and Odyssey, but in the Cypria 
many,” we might have guessed that the cyclic record of many years 
furnished more themes for the dramatist than the Homeric song of a 
few days’ fighting or wandering. That Pindar seldom handled a 
subject from our Homer is due in part to the fact that his profession 
made him sing of the ancestors of certain victors in the games, and of 
the legends of certain localities. He never had to celebrate a victor 
from Ithaca, or Tiryns, or Larissa, or of the stock of Idomeneus. 
If such a victor had retained Pindar’s services, no doubt Odysseus, 
and the deeds of Diomedes, and the feats of our Achilleus would have 
been chanted. 

As to the vase-painters, non nostrum est. But an ignorant person 
may ask, “for information,” what we know of the education of 
artisans in the fifth century B.c., and through what channels poetry 
and legend reached them? They may have been ignorant of our 
Homer, and yet our Homer may have been current. For Aristotle 
says that the best-known facts of heroic tradition were known to 
but few.’ And talking of vases, Mr. Paley has an argument based 
on the names of articles of armour, which comes to little. He says 
that the armour described in our Homer is identical_with that 
depicted on vases of the fifth century s.c. Now, if the writer of our 
Homer were a mere compiler, why did he preserve all the other 
archaic touches in the ballads he dovetailed, and drag in the 
weapons peculiar to his own time? And if he were the recon- 
structive genius who ‘treated an archaic theme in archaic 
fashion,” how could he be so casual as not to walk into a temple, and 
note the oldest arms deposited there, and describe them? It was, to 
say the best, inexcusably careless, and, as the Germans of Heine’s 
time would have complained, “ quite spoils the illusion.” 

We have considered two of Mr. Paley’s objections, with the result 
perhaps of proving that they need not be employed much longer by 
those who grudge us our early Homer, “our happy views.” The 
third objection Mr. Paley considers the strongest of all. It is based 
on language, and includes minutia into which it would be reckless to 
intrude. But some broad general considerations may be appropriate. 

The criticism which asserts an ancient date for our Iliad and 
Odyssey is confronted with the statement that “an Iliad composed 
B.c. 900 would have been simply unintelligible to the Greek who 
lived four hundred or five hundred years later.’ And indeed the 
Rhapsode of Herodotus’s time is unable to keep up his pretence of 


(1) Arist., Poet., cap. ix. 
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archaic language, but lets in modernisms, “and shows,’’ says Mr. 
Paley, “the cloven foot.” Thus it happens that “much of the 
Greek of the Odyssey is modern in style; that very antique words 
and titles are mixed with very recent forms and idioms; ” that there 
are large numbers of peculiar words and Ionicisms common to the 
time of Herodotus. ' 

Now we do not say that the Greek tongue could remain unchanged 
for five centuries. But we do say that if the Iliad and Odyssey were, 
as their admirers suppose, constantly in the mouths and ears of the 
people, their language and popular language would move together, 
and there would be no break, no moment when the epics ceased to be 
intelligible. This is of the very essence of popular poetry. Ballads 
of five, or six, or even ten centuries old, were still sung quite lately 
by the people of Piedmont and Provence.? But priestly song, like 
that of the Ambarval Brothers, sung once a year by a few voices, 
would and did become unintelligible between primitive and literary 
times. Again, we have no means of judging in what measure the 
language of a civilised but non-writing people changes. Savage 
dialects change so rapidly, that one group and one generation 
scarcely comprehends its neighbours or its children. But we do not 
know that this would be the case with a civilised people possessing a 
great epic. Writing stimulates to experiments in language and 
style, quite as much as, from another point of view, it helps to stereo- 
type a language. There can be no difficulty in supposing that an 
orally transmitted poem was modified as the language of its singers 
shifted. Much of the Kalevala is Uralt, as old as the race, but it is 
still quite intelligible to its hearers in Finland. There is thus no 
difficulty in seeing how a popular and living poem like the Iliad 
must bear traces of the language of all the ages during which it flew, 
viva per ora virum, through the mouths of men. 

There remains a fourth class of objections, drawn from style, and 
from the manners and morality of our Homer.® Mr. Paley finds 
our poems “artificial and thoroughly dramatic,” indicating ‘an 
advaneed period in Greek thought and literature when they were 
composed.” Now they certainly are dramatic, but yet they contain 
no passage so powerful in this way, none so modern, as the situation 
between Sigurd and Brynhild in the Volsung’s Saga, where Sigurd 
explains how he fell “into the wiles with which our life is encom- 
passed,” and lost Brynhild, and broke her heart. There is nothing 
in all literature more passionate, more full of fire, and instinct with 

(1) Transactions, pp. 364-5. 

(2) See Damase Arbaud, Chansons populaires de la Provence. M. Nigra has pub- 


lished a song, Donna Lombarda, or Rosamond, wife of Alboin, taken from recitation, 


and contemporary, if the theory be correct, with the early days of the Lombard 
kingdom. 


(8) Transactions, &c., p. 365. 
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life than that scene. But it was not first composed at an “ advanced 
period of Scandinavian thought and literature,”—far from it.: Again, 
if the religious views of our Homer are really those of an advanced 
state of Greek thought, all our histories of Greek philosophy must be 
rewritten. If the stage of Greek thought was really advanced, “ the 
calm, the cheerfulness, the disinterested objectivity should have dis- 
appeared ; modern problems should have presented themselves ; we 
should hear already the doubts, and witness the discouragement, of 
Hamlet and of Faust.” What we do witness is the invincible shifty 
courage of the enduring Odysseus. 

One more objection of Mr. Paley’s, the last we shall touch on. 
“‘The Homeric characters (with some inconsistencies) are almost 
uniformly yirtuous, often even amiable; whereas we have good 
reason for thinking that treachery, brutality, and debauchery marked 
toa great extent the same characters in the ancient epics.”? There is 
“strong probability that this general ethical goodness is due to the 
age of philosophy rather than to a remote and semi-barbarous one.” 
Well, it is pleasant to find that something is to be said for our old 
favourites. Mr. Newman, as we saw, takes a very sad view of Helen 
and Nausicaé, of Odysseus and his son. And even Dr. Hayman 
cannot but point the finger at Helen’s “early love of finery,” and 
lift up his voice to protest against the way in which heroic Greece 
fell short of the Christian standard. Obviously he would like to 
speak of the sirens in the words of Mr. Pecksniff, “These charming 
creatures, heathen I am sorry to say.” But is it true that an age of 
philosophy was likely to represent characters as noble, whom a semi- 
barbarous age represented as ignoble? If we look to the analogy of 
the French epic, we find Charles in the oldest poem—the poem of 
Roland—a noble imperial soul, and even the traitor Ganelon a cour- 
teous knight. But as the feudal spirit of opposition to central 
authority increased, the later epics degrade Charles to a dotard, 
despised by his peers. Just so republican Greece degraded the 
Zeus-nurtured kings of Homer; just so rhetorical and sophistic 
Greece put its quibbles into the lips of Agamemnon and Helen, and 
attributed its own nameless sins to the stainless and fearless Patro- 
clus and Achilles. A last'word on style. The Iliad and Odyssey 
are full of verses, and passages used over and over again, “in which 
some persons find an evidence of primitive simplicity,’ says Mr. 
Paley. Some persons know that this repetition, because it gives a 
rest to the memory, is a note of all oral poetry ; that it occurs con- 
stantly in the Song of Roland, in the Scotch and in the Romaic 
ballads, in the Siberian folk-tales, and in the popular Gaelic tales of 
the West Highlands. But Mr. Paley finds it “just what we might 


(1) M. Arnold, Preface to Poems. 1853. 
(2) Transactions, &c., p. 365. 
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expect from a cooker.”* Not because the wily cooker was a student 
of folk-lore, but because he wished ‘to dwell on a few principal cha- 
racters, by making them say the same things over and over again to 
different people.” And thus, probably, he produced that seeming 
unity of character which deceived the credulous Aristotle! “A 
goodly stratagem, and far from any man that was a fool.” 

Homer and his heroes have suffered much of many critics lately, 
and it is only natural that some of these critics should hold that 
most of the heroes are the sun. So we do not quarrel with Mr. 
Paley for saying that the shipwreck of Odysseus is a myth of sunset, 
and that the Cyclop’s one eye is the sun too, and its extinction the 
sunset, and that the Descent into Hell is the sun’s journey through 
the night, and the landing of Odysseus in Pheacia the dawn, and 
that Penelope, or Calypso, is the dawn also, and that the gold in 
the walls of Alcinous is the gilded clouds, though the inner walls 
at Tiryns were really hung with metal plates, as were the walls of 
the Inca palaces. This is all very probable, and curiously consistent. 
But when Mr. Paley conjectures that Odysseus may be [é]dvcopévos 
(the setting sun), or perhaps dAtyos (the little one), we should like to 
ask if it is a general experience that the sun seems to grow less and 
less as he draws nearer the horizon? Personally we see him bigger ; 
and many artists paint him bigger. It is a question of evidence. 
It is a pity that want of space prevents us from following Mr. Paley’s 


Homeric theory in full detail. But perhaps we have said enough 
to show that it is too vague to give any uneasiness, even if we grant 
Mr. Paley’s premisses, to any lover of Homer. 


A. Lange. 


(1) Transactions, p. 375. 
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Some time after Beauchamp had been seen renewing his canvass in 
Bevisham a report reached Mount Laurels that he was lame of a 
leg. The wits of the opposite camp revived the Frexco Marquess, 
but it was generally acknowledged that he had comeback without 
the lady: she was invisible. Cecilia Halkett rode home with her 
father on a dusky autumn evening, and found the card of Com- 
mander Beauchamp awaiting her. He might have stayed to see 
her, she thought. Ladies are not customarily so very late in 
returning from a ride on chill evenings of autumn. Only a 
quarter of an hour was between his visit and her return. The 
shortness of the interval made it appear the deeper gulf. She 
noticed that her father particularly inquired of the man-servant 
whether Captain Beauchamp limped. It seemed a piece of kindly 
anxiety on his part. The captain was mounted, the man said. 
Cecilia was conscious of rumours being abroad relating to Nevil’s 
expedition to France; but he had enemies, and was at war with 
them, and she held herself indifferent to tattle. This card bear- 
ing his name, recently in his hand, was much more insidious and 
precise. She took it to her room to look at it. Nothing but 
his name and naval title was inscribed; no pencilled line; she 
had not expected to discover one. The simple card was her dark 
light, as a handkerchief, a flower, a knot of riband, has been 
for men luridly illuminated by such small sparks to fling their 
beams on shadows and read the monstrous things for truths. Her 
purer virgin blood was not inflamed. She read the signification of 
the card sadly as she did clearly. What she could not so distinctly 
imagine was, how he could reconcile the devotion to his country, 
which he had taught her to put her faith in, with his unhappy sub- 
jection to Madame de Rouaillout. | How could the nobler sentiment 
exist side by side with one that was lawless ? Or was the wildness 
characteristic of his political views proof of a nature inclining to 
disown moral ties? She feared so; he did not speak of the clergy 
respectfully. Reading in the dark, she was forced to rely on her 
social instincts, and she distrusted her personal feelings as much-as 
she could, for she wished to know the truth of him; anything, pain 
and heartrending, rather than the shutting of the eyes in an 
unworthy abandonment to mere emotion and fascination. Cecilia’s 
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love could not be otherwise given to a man, however near she might 
be drawn to love—though she should suffer the pangs of love 
cruelly. 

She placed his card in her writing-desk; she had his likeness 
there. Commander Beauchamp encouraged the art of photography, 
as those that make long voyages do, in reciprocating what they 
petition their friends for. Mrs. Rosamund Culling had a whole 
collection of photographs of him, equal to a visual history of his 
growth in chapters, from boyhood to midshipmanship and to man- 
hood. The specimen possessed by Cecilia was one of a couple that 
Beauchamp had forwarded to Mrs. Grancey Lespel on the day of his 
departure for France, and was a present from that lady, purchased, 
like so many presents, at a cost Cecilia would have paid heavily in 
gold to have been spared, namely, a public blush. She was allowed 
to make her choice, and she chose the profile, repeating a remark 
of Mrs. Culling’s, that it suggested an arrow-head in the up-flight ; 
whereupon Mr. Stukely Culbrett had said, ‘Then there is the man, 
for he is undoubtedly a projectile;” nor were politically-hostile 
punsters on an arrow-head inactive. But Cecilia was thinking of 
the side-face she (less intently than Beauchamp at hers) had 
glanced at during the drive into.Bevisham. At that moment, she 
fancied Madame de Rouaillout might be doing likewise; and oh that 
she had the portrait of the French lady as well! 

Next day her father tossed her a photograph of another gentleman, 
coming out of a letter he had received from old Mrs. Beauchamp. 
He asked her opinion of it. She said, “I think he would have 
suited Bevisham better than Captain Baskelett.” Of the original, 
who presented himself at Mount Laurels in the course of the 
week, she had nothing to say, except that he was very like the 
photograph, very unlike Nevil Beauchamp. “Yes, there I’m of 
your opinion,” her father observed. The gentleman was Mr. 
Blackburn Tuckham, and it was amusing to find an exuberant Tory 
in one who was the reverse of the cavalier type. Nevil and he 
seemed to have been sorted to the wrong sides. Mr. Tuckham had a 
round head, square flat forehead, and ruddy face ; he stood asifhis feet 
claimed the earth under them for his own, with a certain shortness 
of leg that detracted from the majesty of his resemblance to our 
Eighth Harry, but increased his air of solidity ; and he was authori- 
tative in speaking. “Let me set you right, sir,” he said sometimes 
to Colonel Halkett, and that was his modesty. ‘‘ You are altogether 
wrong,” Miss Halkett heard herself informed, which was his 
courtesy. He examined some of her water-colour drawings before 
sitting down to dinner, approved of them, but thought it necessary 
to lay a broad finger on them to show their defects. On the question 
of politics, “I venture to state,’ he remarked, in anything but the 
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tone of a venture, “that no educated man of ordinary sense who 
has visited our colonies will come back a Liberal.” As for a man of 
sense and education being a Radical, he scouted the notion with a 
pooh sufficient to awaken a vessel in the doldrums. He said care- 
lessly of Commander Beauchamp, that he might think himself one. 
Either the Radical candidate for Bevisham stood self-deceived, or 
—the other supposition. Mr. Tuckham would venture to state that no 
English gentleman, exempt from an examination by order of the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, could be sincerely a Radical. ‘Not a bit 
of it; nonsense,” he replied to Miss Halkett’s hint at the existence 
of Radical views; “ that is, those views are out of politics ; they are 
matters for the police. Dutch dykes are built to shut away the sea 
from cultivated land, and of course it’s a part of the business of the 
Dutch Government to keep up the dykes, and of ours to guard 
against the mob ; but that is only a political consideration after the 
mob has been allowed to undermine our defences.” 

“‘They speak,” said Miss Halkett, “of educating the people to fit 
them: <3 

“They speak of commanding the winds and tides,” he cut her 
short, with no clear analogy; “ wait till we have a storm. It’s a 
delusion amounting to dementedness to suppose that, with the people 
inside our defences, we can be taming them and tricking them. As 
for sending them to school after giving them power, it’s like asking 
a wild beast to sit down to dinner with us—he wants the whole table 
and us too. The best education for the people is government. 
They’re beginning to see that in Lancashire at last. I ran down to 
Lancashire for a couple of days on my landing, and I’m thankful to 
say Lancashire is preparing to take a step back. Lancashire leads 
the country. Lancashire men see what this Liberalism has done for 
the Labour-market.” 

“‘Captain Beauchamp considers that the political change coming 
over the minds of the manufacturers is due to the large fortunes they 
have made,” said Miss Halkett, maliciously associating a Radical 
prophet with him. 

He was unaffected by it, and continued: ‘“ Property is ballast as 
well as treasure. I call property funded good sense. I would give 
it every privilege. If we are to speak of patriotism, I say the pos- 
session of property guarantees it. I maintain that the lead of men 
of property is in most cases sure to be the safe one.” 

“J think so,” Colonel Halkett interposed, and he spoke as a man 
of property. ; 

Mr. Tuckham grew fervent in his allusions to our wealth and our 
commerce. Having won the race and gained the prize, shall we let 
it slip out of our grasp? Upon this topic his voice descended to 
tones of priestlike awe: for are we not the envy of the world? Qur 
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wealth is countless, fabulous. It may well inspire veneration. And 
we have won it with our hands, thanks (he implied it so) to our 
religion. We are rich in money and industry, in those two things 
only, and the corruption of an energetic industry is constantly 
threatened by the profusion of wealth giving it employment. This 
being the case, either your Radicals do not know the first conditions 
of human nature, or they do; and if they do they are traitors, and 
the Liberals opening the gates to them are fools: and some are 
knaves. We perish as a Great Power if we cease to look sharp 
ahead, hold firm together, and make the utmost of what we possess. 
The word for the performance of those duties is Toryism: a word 
with an older flavour than Conservatism, and Mr. Tuckham preferred 
it. By all means let workmen be free men: but a man must earn 
his freedom daily, or he will become a slave in some form or another : 
and the way to earn it is by work and obedience to right direction. 
In a country like ours, open on all sides to the competition of 
intelligence and strength, with a Press that is the voice of all parties 
and of every interest; in a country offering to your investments 
three and a half and more per cent., secure as the firmament !— 

He perceived an amazed expression on Miss Halkett’s countenance ; 
and ‘“ Ay,” said he, “that means the certainty of food to millions of 
mouths, and comforts, if not luxuries, to half the population. A 
safe percentage on savings is the basis of civilisation.” 

But he had bruised his eloquence, for though you may start a 
sermon from stones to hit the stars, he must be a practised orator who 
shall descend out of the abstract to take up a heavy lump of the 
concrete without unseating himself, and he stammered and came toa 
flat ending :—<‘‘In such a country—well, I venture to say, we have 
a right to condemn in advance disturbers of the peace, and they 
must show very good cause indeed for not being summarily held to 
account for their conduct.” 

The allocution was not delivered in the presence of an audience 
other than sympathetic, and Miss Halkett rightly guessed that it was 
intended to strike Captain Beauchamp by ricochet. He puffed at 
the mention of Beauchamp’s name. He had read a reported 
speech or two of Beauchamp’s, and shook his head over a quotation 
of the stuff, as though he would have sprung at him like a lion, 
but for his enrolment as a constable. 

Not a whit the less did Mr. Tuckham drink his claret relishingly, 
and he told stories incidental to his travels now and then, commended 
the fishing here, the shooting there, and in some few places the 
cookery, with much bright emphasis when it could be praised; it 
appeared to be an endearing recollection to him. Still, as a man of 
progress he declared his belief that we English would ultimately 
turn out the best cooks, having indubitably the best material. “Our 
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incomprehensible political pusillanimity” was the one sad point 
about us: we had been driven from surrender to surrender. 

“Like geese upon a common, I have heard it said,” Miss Halkett 
assisted him to Dr. Shrapnel’s comparison. 

Mr. Tuckham laughed, and half yawned and sighed, “ Dear me!” 

His laughter was catching, and somehow more persuasive of the 
soundness of the man’s heart and head than his remarks. 

She would have been astonished to know that a gentleman so un- 
courtly, if not uncouth—judged by the standard of the circle she 
moved in—and so unskilled in pleasing the sight and hearing of 
ladies as to treat them like junior comrades, had raised the vow 
within himself on seeing her: You, or no woman! 

The colonel delighted in him, both as a strong and able young 
fellow, and a refreshingly aggressive recruit of his party, who was for 
onslaught, and invoked common sense, instead of waving the flag of 
sentiment in retreat ; a very horse-artilleryman of Tories. Regretting 
immensely that Mr. Tuckham had not reached England earlier, that 
he might have occupied the seat for Bevisham, about to be given to 
Captain Baskelett, Colonel Halkett set up a contrast of Blackburn 
Tuckham, and Nevil Beauchamp: a singular instance of unfairness, his 
daughter thought, considering that the distinct contrast presented by 
the circumstances was that of Mr. Tuckham and Captain Baskelett. 

“Tt seems to me, papa, that you are contrasting the idealist and 
the realist,”’ she said. 

“Ah well, we don’t want the idealist in politics,” muttered the 
colonel. 

Latterly he also had taken to shaking his head over Nevil: Cecilia 
dared not ask him why. 

Mr. Tuckham arrived at Mount Laurels on the eve of the 
Nomination day in Bevisham. An article in the Bevisham Gazette 
calling upon all true Liberals to demonstrate their unanimity by a 
multitudinous show of hands, he ascribed to the writing of a child of 
Erin ; and he was highly diverted by the Liberal’s hiring of Paddy to 
“pen and spout” for him. ‘A Scotchman manages, and Paddy 
does the sermon for a// their journals,’ he said off-hand; adding: 
« And the English are the compositors, I suppose.” You may take 
that for an instance of the national spirit of Liberal newspapers! 
“Ah!” sighed the colonel, as at a case clearly demonstrated against 
them. A drive down to Bevisham to witness the ceremony of the 
nomination in the townhall sobered Mr. Tuckham’s disposition to 
generalise. Beauchamp had the show of hands, and to say with 
Captain Baskelett, that they were a dirty majority, was beneath Mr. 
Tuckham’s verbal antagonism. He fell into a studious reserve, 
noting everything, listening to everybody, greatly to Colonel 
Halkett’s admiration of one by nature a talker and a thunderer. 
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The show of hands Mr. Seymour Austin declared to be the most 
delusive of electoral auspices; and it proved so. A little later than 
four o’clock in the afternoon of the election-day, Cecilia received a 
message from her father telling her that both of the Liberals were 
headed ; ‘ Beauchamp nowhere.’ — 

Mrs. Grancey Lespel was the next herald of Beauchamp’s defeat. 
She merely stated the fact that she had met the colonel and 
Mr. Blackburn Tuckham driving on the outskirts of the town, and 
had promised to bring Cecilia the final numbers of the poll. With- 
out naming them, she unrolled the greater business in her mind. 

«« A man who in the middle of an election goes over to France to 
fight a duel, can hardly expect to win; he has all the morality of an 
English borough opposed to him,”’.she said; and seeing the young 
lady stiffen: ‘Oh! the duel is positive,” she dropped her voice. 
‘‘With the husband. Who else could it be ? And returns invalided. 
That is evidence. My nephew Palmet has it from Vivian Ducie, 
and he is acquainted with her tolerably intimately, and the story is, 
she was overtaken in her flight in the night, and the duel followed 
at eight o’clock in the morning ; but her brother insisted on fighting 
for Captain Beauchamp, and I cannot tell you how—but Ais place in 
it I can’t explain—there was a beau jeune homme, and it’s quite 
possible that e should have been the person to stand up against the 
marquis. At any rate, he insulted Captain Beauchamp, or thought 
your hero had insulted him, and the duel was with one or the other. 
It matters exceedingly little with whom, if a duel was fought, and 
you see we have quite established that.” 

“‘T hope it is not true,” said Cecilia. 

“‘My dear, that is the Christian thing to do,” said Mrs. Lespel. 
“‘Duelling is horrible: though those Romfreys !—and the Beauchamps 
were just as bad, or nearly. Colonel Richard fought for a friend’s 
wife or sister. But in these days duelling is incredible. It was an 
inhuman practice always, and it is now worse—it is a breach of 
manners. I would hope it is not true; and you may mean that I 
have it from Lord Palmet. But I know Vivian Ducie as well as I 
know my nephew, and if he distinctly mentions an occurrence, we 
may too surely rely on the truth of it; he is not a man to spread 
mischief. Are you unaware that he met Captain Beauchamp at the 
chateau of the marquise? The whole story was acted under his eyes. 
He had only to take up his pen. Generally he favours me with his 
French gossip. I suppose there were circumstances in this affair 
more suitable to Palmet than to me. He wrote a description of 
Madame de Rouaillout that set Palmet strutting about for an hour. 
I have no doubt she must be a very beautiful woman, for a French- 
woman: not regular features; expressive, capricious. Vivian Ducie 
lays great stress on her eyes and eyebrows, and, I think, her hair. 

TT 2 
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With a Frenchwoman’s figure, that is enough to make men crazy. 
He says her husband deserves—but what will not young men write ? 
It is deeply to be regretted that Englishmen abroad—women the 
same, I fear—get the Continental tone in morals. But how Captain 
Beauchamp could expect to carry on an election and an intrigue 
together, only a head like his can tell us. Grancey is in high indig- 
nation with him. It does not concern the election, you can imagine. 
Something that man Dr. Shrapnel has done, which he says Captain 
Beauchamp could have prevented. Quarrels of men! I have 
instructed Palmet to write to Vivian Ducie for a photograph of 
Madame de Rouaillout. Do you know, one has a curiosity to see the 
face of the woman for whom a man ruins himself. But I say again, 
he ought to be married.” 

“That there may be two victims?” Cecilia said it smiling. 

She was young in suffering, and thought, as the unseasoned and 
inexperienced do, that a mask is a concealment. 

“ Married—settled ; to have him bound in honour,” said Mrs. 
Lespel. ‘I had a conversation with him when he was at Itchincope; — 
and his look, and what I know of his father, that gallant and 
handsome Colonel Richard Beauchamp, would give one a kind of 
confidence in him; supposing always that he is not struck with one 
of those deadly passions that are like snakes, like magic. I 
positively believe in them. I have seen them. And if they end, 
they end as if the man were burnt out, and was ashes inside; as you 
see Mr. Stukely Culbrett, all cynicism. You would not now suspect 
him of a passion! It is true. Oh, I know it! That is what the 
men go to. The women die. Vera Winter died at twenty-three. 
Caroline Ormond was hardly older. You know her story; every- 
body knows it. The most singular and convincing case was that of 
Lord Alfred Burnley and Lady Susan Gardiner, wife of the general; 
and there was an instance of two similarly afflicted-—a very rare case, 
most rare: they never could meet to part! It was almost ludicrous. 
It is now quite certain that they did not conspire to meet. At last 
the absolute fatality became so well understood by the persons 
immediately interested— You laugh?” 

“Do I laugh?” said Cecilia. 

“We should all know the world, my dear, and you are a strong 
head. The knowledge is only dangerous for fools. And if romance 
is occasionally ridiculous, as I own it can be, humdrum, I protest, 
is everlastingly so. By-the-bye, I should have told you that 
Captain Beauchamp was one hundred and ninety below Captain 
Baskelett when the state of the poll was handed to me. The gentle- 
man driving with your father compared the Liberals to a parachute 
cut away from the balloon. Is he army or navy?” 

“ He is a barrister, and a cousin of Captain Beauchamp.” 
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“T should not have taken him for a Beauchamp,” said Mrs. 
Lespel; and, resuming her worldly sagacity, “I should not like to 
be in opposition to that young man.” 

She seemed to have a fancy unexpressed regarding Mr. Tuckham. 
Reminding herself that she might be behind time at Itchincope, 
where the guests would be numerous that evening, and the song of 
triumph loud, with Captain Baskelett to lead it, she kissed the 
young lady she had unintentionally been torturing so long, and 
drove away. 

Cecilia hoped it was not true. Her heart sank heavily under the 
belief that it was. She imagined the world abusing Nevil and 
casting him out, as those electors of Bevisham had just done, and 
impulsively she pleaded for him, and became drowned in criminal 
blushes that forced her to defend herself with a determination not to 
believe the dreadful story, though she continued mitigating the 
wickedness of it; as if, by a singular inversion of the fact, her clear 
good sense excused, and it was her heart that condemned him. She 
dwelt fondly on an image of the ‘gallant and handsome Colonel 
Richard Beauchamp,’ conjured up in her mind from the fervour of 
Mrs. Lespel when speaking of Nevil’s father, whose chivalry threw 
a light on the son’s, and whose errors, condoned by time, and with 


a certain brilliancy playing above them, interceded strangely on 
behalf of Nevil. 


Cuarpter XXVII. 
A SHORT SIDELOOK AT THE ELECTION. 


Tue brisk election-day, unlike that wearisome but instructive canvass 
of the Englishman in his castle vicatim, teaches little; and its 
humours are those of a badly-managed Christmas pantomime without 
a columbine—old tricks, no graces. Nevertheless, things hang 
together so that it cannot be passed over with a bare statement of 
the fact of the Liberal-Radical defeat in Bevisham: the day was 
not without fruit in time to come for him whom his commiserating 
admirers of the non-voting sex all round the borough called the 
poor dear commander. Beauchamp’s holiday out of England had 
incited Dr. Shrapnel to break a positive restriction put upon him by 
Jenny Denham, and actively pursue the canvass and the harangue 
in person; by which conduct, as Jenny had foreseen, many tem- 
perate electors were alienated from Commander Beauchamp, though 
no doubt the Radicals were made compact: for they may be the 
skirmishing faction—poor scattered fragments, none of them 
sufficiently downright for the other; each outstripping each; 
rudimentary emperors, elementary prophets, inspired physicians, 
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nostrum-devouring patients, whatsoever you will; and still here and 
there a man shall arise to march them in close columns, if they can 
but trust him; in perfect subordination, a model even for Tories 
while they keep shoulder to shoulder. And to behold such a 
disciplined body is intoxicating to the eye of a leader accustomed to 
count ahead upon vapourish abstractions, and therefore predisposed to 
add a couple of noughts to every tangible figure in his grasp. Thus 
will a realised fifty become five hundred or five thousand to him: 
the very sense of number is instinct with multiplication in his mind; 
and those years far on in advance, which he has been looking to with 
some fatigue to the optics, will suddenly and rollickingly roll up to 
him at the shutting of his eyes in a temporary fit of gratification. 
So, by looking and by not looking, he achieves his phantom victory 
—embraces his cloud. Dr. Shrapnel conceived that the day was to 
be a Radical success; and he, a citizen aged and exercised in 
reverses, so rounded by the habit of them indeed as to tumble and 
recover himself on the wind of the blow that struck him, was, it 
must be acknowledged, staggered and cast down when he saw 
Beauchamp drop, knowing full well his regiment had polled to a 
man. Radicals poll early ; they would poll at cockcrow if they 
might; they dance on the morning. As for their chagrin at noon, 
you will find descriptions of it in the poet’s Inferno. They are 
for lifting our clay soil on a lever of Archimedes, and are not great 
mathematicians. They have perchance a foot of our earth, and 
perpetually do they seem to be producing an effect, perpetually does 
the whole land roll back on them. You have not surely to be 
reminded that it hurts them; the weight is immense. Dr. Shrapnel, 
however, speedily looked out again on his vast horizon, though 
prostrate. He regained his height of stature with no man’s help. 
Success was but postponed for a generation or two. Is it so very 
distant? Gaze on it with the eye of our parent orb! “TI shall not 
see it here; you may,” he said to Jenny Denham; and he fortified 
his outlook by saying to Mr. Lydiard that the Tories of our time 
walked, or rather stuck, in the track of the Radicals of a generation 
back. Note, then, that Radicals, always marching to the triumph, 
never taste it; and for Tories it is Dead Sea fruit, ashes in their 
mouths! Those Liberals, those temporisers, compromisers, a con- 
course of atoms! glorify themselves in the animal satisfaction of 
sucking the juice of the fruit, for which they pay with their souls. 
They have no true cohesion, for they have have no vital principle. 

Mr. Lydiard being a Liberal, bade the doctor not to forget the 
work of the Liberals, who touched on Tory and Radical with a 
pretty steady swing, from side to side, in the manner of the pen- 
dulum of a clock, which is the clock’s life, remember that. The 
Liberals are the professors of the practicable in polities. 

“A suitable image for timeservers!’’? Dr. Shrapnel exclaimed, 
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intolerant of any mention of the Liberals as a party, especially in 
the hour of Radical discomfiture, when the fact that compromisers 
should exist exasperates men of a principle. ‘Your Liberals are the 
band of Pyrrhus, an army of bastards, mercenaries professing the 
practicable for pay! They know us the motive force, the Tories the 
resisting power, and they feign to aid us in battering our enemy, 
that they may stop the shock. We fight, they profit. What are 
they? Stranded Whigs, crotchetty manufacturers; dissentient 
religionists ; the half-minded, the hare-hearted ; the I would and I 
would not—shifty creatures, with youth’s enthusiasm decaying in 
them, and a purse beginning to jingle; fearing lest we do too much 
for safety, our enemy not enough for safety. They a party? Let 
them take action and see! We stand a thousand defeats; they not 
one! Compromise begat them. Once let them leave sucking the 
teats of compromise, yea, once put on the air of men who fight and 
die for a cause, they fly to pieces. And whither the fragments? 
Chiefly, my friend, into the Tory ranks. Seriously so I say. You 
between future and past are for the present—but with the hunted 
look behind of all godless livers in the present. You Liberals are 
Tories with foresight, Radicals without faith. You start, in fear 
of Toryism, on an errand of Radicalism, and in fear of Radicalism to 
Toryism you draw back. There is your pendulum-swing !” 
Lectures to this effect were delivered by Dr. Shrapnel throughout 
the day, for his private spiritual solace it may be supposed, unto 
Lydiard, Turbot, Beauchamp, or whomsoever the man chancing to be 
near him, and never did Sir Oracle wear so extraordinary a garb. 
The favourite missiles of the day were flourbags. Dr. Shrapnel’s 
uncommon height, and his outrageous long brown coat, would have 
been sufficient to attract them, without the reputation he had for 
desiring to subvert everything old English. The first discharges 
gave him the appearance of a thawing snow-man. Drenchings of 
water turned the flour to ribs of paste, and in colour at least he 
looked legitimately the cook’s own spitted hare, escaped from her 
basting ladle, elongated on two legs. It ensued that whenever he was 
caught sight of, as he walked unconcernedly about, the young street- 
professors of the decorative arts were seized with a frenzy to add 
their share to the whitening of him, until he might have been taken 
for a miller that had gone bodily through his meal. The popular cry 
proclaimed him a ghost, and he walked like one, impassive, blanched, 
and silent amid the uproar of mobs of jolly ruffians, for each of whom 
it was a point of honour to have a shy at old Shrapnel. - Clad in this 
preparation of piecrust, he called from time to time at Beauchamp’s 
hotel, and renewed his monologue upon that Radical empire in the 
future which was for ever in the future for the pioneers of men, yet 
not the less their empire. “Do we live in our bodies?” quoth he, 
replying to his fiery interrogation : “ Ay, the Tories! the Liberals!” 
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They lived in their bodies. Not one syllable of personal consolation 
did he vouchsafe to Beauchamp. He did not imagine it could be 
required by a man who had bathed in the pure springs of Radi- 
calism ; and it should be remarked that Beauchamp deceived him by 
imitating his air of happy abstraction, or subordination of the 
faculties to a distant view, comparable to a ship’s crew in difficulties 
receiving the report of the man at the masthead. Beauchamp 
deceived Miss Denham too, and himself, by saying, as if he cherished 
the philosophy of defeat, besides the resolution to fight on : 

“It’s only a skirmish lost, and that counts for nothing in a battle 
without end: it must be incessant.” 

“ But does incessant battling keep the intellect clear ?” was her 
memorable answer. 

He glanced at Lydiard, to indicate that it came of that gentle- 
man’s influence upon her mind. It was impossible for him to think 
that women thought. The idea of a pretty woman exercising her 
mind independently, and moreover moving him to examine his own, 
made him smile. Could a sweet-faced girl, the nearest to Renée in 
grace of manner and in feature of all women known to him, originate 
a sentence that would set him reflecting? He was unable to forget 
it, though he allowed her no credit for it. 

On the other hand, his admiration of her devotedness to Dr. 
Shrapnel was unbounded. There shone a strictly feminine quality ! 
according to the romantic visions of the sex entertained by Com- 
mander Beauchamp, and by others who would be the objects of it. 
But not alone the passive virtues were exhibited by Jenny Denham : 
she proved that she had high courage. No remonstrance could 
restrain Dr. Shrapnel from going out to watch the struggle, and she 
went with him as a matter of course on each occasion. Her dress 
bore witness to her running the gauntlet beside him. 

*‘It was not thrown at me purposely,” she said, to quiet Beau- 
champ’s wrath. She saved the doctor from being roughly mobbed. 
Once when they were surrounded she fastened his arm under hers, 
and by simply moving on with an unswerving air of serenity 
obtained a passage for him. So much did she make herself respected, 
that the gallant rascals became emulous in dexterity to avoid pow- 
dering her, by loudly execrating any but dead shots at the detested 
one, and certain boys were maltreated for an ardour involving clum- 
siness. A young genius of this horde conceiving, in the spirit of the 
inventors of our improved modern ordnance, that it was vain to cast 
missiles which left a thing standing, hurled a stone wrapped in 
paper. It missed its mark. Jenny said nothing about it. The day 
closed with a comfortable fight or two in by-quarters of the town, 


probably to prove that an undaunted English spirit, spite of fickle 
Fortune, survived in our muscles. 
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Cuarpter XXVIII. 


TOUCHING A YOUNG LADY’S HEART AND HER INTELLECT. 


Mr. TuckHam found his way to Dr. Shrapnel’s cottage to see his 
kinsman on the day after the election. There was a dinner in 
honour of the members for Bevisham at Mount Laurels in the 
evening, and he was five minutes behind military time when he 
entered the restive drawing-room and stood before the colonel. No 
sooner had he stated that he had been under the roof of Dr. Shrapnel, 
than his unpunctuality was immediately overlooked in the burst of 
impatience evoked by the name. 

“ That pestilent fellow !” Colonel Halkett ejaculated. ‘I under- 
stand he has had the impudence to serve a notice on Grancey Lespel 
about encroachments on common land.” 

Some one described Dr. Shrapnel’s appearance under the flour- 
storm. 

“ He deserves anything,” said the colonel, consulting his mantel- 
piece clock. 

Captain Baskelett observed: “I shall have my account to settle 
with Dr. Shrapnel.” He spoke like a man having a right to be 
indignant, but, excepting that the doctor had bestowed nicknames 
upon him in a speech at a meeting, no one could discover the grounds 
for it. He nodded briefly. A Radical apple had struck him on the 
left cheek-bone as he performed his triumphal drive through the 
town, and a slight disfigurement remained, to which his hand was 
applied sympathetically at intervals, for the cheek-bone was promi- 
nent in his countenance, and did not well bear enlargement. And 
when a fortunate gentleman, desiring to be still more fortunate, 
would display the winning amiability of his character, distension of 
one cheek gives him an afflictingly false look of sweetness. 

The bent of his mind, nevertheless, was to please Miss Halkett. 
He would be smiling, and intimately smiling. Aware that she had a 
kind of pitiful sentiment for Nevil, he smiled over Nevil—poor 
Nevil! “I give you my word, Miss Halkett, old Nevil was off his 
head yesterday. I dare say he meant to be civil. I met him; 
I called out to him, ‘ Good day, cousin, I’m afraid you’re beaten :’ 
and says he, ‘I fancy you’ve gained it, wnele.’ He didn’t know 
where he was; all abroad, poor boy. Uncle !—to me !” 

Miss Halkett would have accepted the instance for a proof of 
Nevil’s distraction, had not Mr. Seymour Austin, who sat beside her, 
laughed and said to her: “I suppose ‘uncle’ was a chance shot, but 
it’s equal to a poetic epithet in the light it casts on the story.” 
Then it seemed to her that Nevil had been keenly quick, and 
Captain Baskelett’s impenetrability was a sign of his density. Her 
mood was to think Nevil Beauchamp only too quick, too adventurous 
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and reckless: one that wrecked brilliant gifts in a too general war- 
fare; a lover of hazards, a hater of laws. Her eyes flew over 
Captain Baskelett as she imagined Nevil addressing him as uncle, 
and, to put aside a spirit of mockery rising within her, she 
hinted a wish to hear Seymour Austin’s opinion of Mr. Tuckham. 
He condensed it in an interrogative tone: “ The other extreme?” 
The Tory extreme of Radical Nevil Beauchamp. She assented. 
Mr. Tuckham was at that moment prophesying the Torification of 
mankind ; not as the trembling venturesome idea which we cast on 
doubtful winds, but as a ship is launched to ride the waters, with 
huzzas for a thing accomplished. Mr. Austin raised his shoulders 
imperceptibly, saying to Miss Halkett: “The turn will come to us 
as to others—and go. Nothing earthly can escape that revolution. 
We have to meet it with a policy, and let it pass with measures 
carried and our hands washed of some of our party sins. I am, I 
hope, true to my party, but the enthusiasm of party I do not share. 
He is right, however, when he accuses the nation of cowardice for 
the last ten years. One third of the Liberals have been with us at 
heart, and dared not speak, and we dared not say what we wished. 
We accepted a compact that satisfied us both—satisfied us better 
than when we were opposed by Whigs—that is, the Liberal reigned, 
and we governed : and I should add, a very clever juggler was our 
common chief. Now we have the consequences of hollow peace- 
making, in a suffrage that bids fair to extend to the wearing of hats 
and boots for a qualification. The moral of it seems to be that 
cowardice is even worse for nations than for individual men, though 
the consequences come on us more slowly.” 

“ You spoke of party sins,” Miss Halkett said incredulously. 

“T shall think we are the redoubtable party when we admit the 
charge.” 

“ Are you alluding to the landowners ?” 

“ Like the land itself, they have rich veins in heavy matter. For 
instance, the increasing wealth of the country is largely recruiting 
our ranks ; and we shall be tempted to mistake numbers for strength, 
and perhaps again be reading Conservatism for a special thing of 
our own—a fortification. That would be a party sin. Conservatism 
is a principle of government; the best because the safest for an old 
country ; and the guarantee that we do not lose the wisdom of past 
experience in our struggle with what is doubtful. Liberalism stakes 
too much on the chance of gain. It is uncomfortably seated on half- 
a-dozen horses; and it has to feed them too, and on varieties of 
corn.” 

“Yes,” Miss Halkett said, pausing, “and I know you would iiot 
talk down to me, but the use of imagery makes me feel that I am 
addressed as a primitive intelligence.” 

“That’s the fault of my trying at condensation, as the hiero- 
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glyphists put an animal for a paragraph. I am incorrigible, you 
see; but the lecture in prose must be for by-and-by, if you care to 
have it.” 

“Tf you care to read it tome. Did a single hieroglyphic figure 
stand for so much ?” 

‘“‘ T have never deciphered one.” 

‘You have been speaking to me too long in earnest, Mr. Austin!” 

“TI accept the admonition, though it is wider than the truth. 
Have you ever consented to listen to politics before ?”’ 

Cecilia reddened faintly, thinking of him who had taught her to 
listen, and of her previous contempt of the subject. 

A political exposition devoid of imagery was given to her next 
day on the sunny south-western terrace of Mount Laurels, when it 
was only by mentally translating it into imagery that she could 
advance a step beside her intellectual guide; and she was ashamed 
of the volatility of her ideas. She was constantly comparing Mr. 
Austin and Nevil Beauchamp, seeing that the senior and the junior 
both talked to her with the familiar recognition of her understanding 
which was a compliment without the gross corporeal phrase. But 
now she made another discovery, that should have been infinitely 
more of a compliment, and it was bewildering, if not repulsive to 
her :—could it be credited ? Mr. Austin was a firm believer in new 
and higher destinies for women. He went farther than she could 
concede the right of human speculation to go; he was, in fact, as 
radical there as Nevil Beauchamp politically ; and would not the 
latter innovator stare, perchance frown conservatively, at a prospect 
of woman taking counsel, ix council, with:men upon public affairs, 
like the women in the Germania! Mr. Austin, if this time he talked 
in earnest, deemed that Englishwomen were on the road to win such 
a promotion, and would win it ultimately. He said soberly that he 
saw more certain indications of the reality of progress among women 
than any at present shown by men. And he was professedly tem- 
perate. He was but for opening avenues to the means of livelihood 
for them, and leaving it to their strength to conquer the position 
they might wish to win. His belief that they would do so was the 
revolutionary sign. 

“ Are there points of likeness between Radicals and Tories ?”’ she 
inquired. 

“T suspect a cousinship in extremes,” he answered. 

“Tf one might be present at an argument!” said she. 

“We have only to meet to fly apart as wide as the Poles,” Mr. 
Austin rejoined. 

But she had not spoken of a particular person to meet him ; and 
how, then, had she betrayed herself? She fancied he looked 
unwontedly arch as he resumed : 

“The end of the argument would sce us cach entrenched in his 
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party. Suppose me to be telling your Radical friend such truisms as 
that we English have not grown in a day, and were not originally 
made free and equal by decree; that we have grown, and must con- 
tinue to grow, by the aid and the development of our strength; that 
ours is a fairly legible history, and a fair example of the good and 
the bad in human growth; that his landowner and his peasant have 
no clear case of right and wrong to divide them, one being the 
descendant of strong men, the other of weak ones; and that the 
former may sink, the latter may rise—-there is no artificial obstruc- 
tion ; and if it is difficult to rise, it is easy to sink. Your Radical 
friend, who would bring them to a level by proclamation, could not 
adopt a surer method for destroying the manhood of a people: he is 
for doctoring wooden men, and I for not letting our stout English 
be cut down short as Laplanders ; he would have them in a forcing- 
house, and I in open air, as hitherto. Do you perceive a discussion ? 
and you apprehend the nature of it. We have nerves. That is 
why it is better for men of extremely opposite opinions not to meet. 
I dare say Radicalism has a function, and so long as it respects the 
laws I am ready to encounter it where it cannot be avoided. Pardon 
my prosing.” 

“Recommend me some hard books to study through the winter,” 
said Cecilia, refreshed by a discourse that touched no emotions, as by 
a febrifuge. Could Nevil reply to it? She fancied him replying, 
with that wild head of his—wildest of natures. She fancied also 
that her wish was like Mr. Austin’s, not to meet him. She was 
enjoying a little rest. 

It was not quite generous in Mr. Austin to assume that ‘ her 
Radical friend’ had been prompting her. However, she thanked 
him in her heart for the calm he had given her. To be able to 
imagine Nevil Beauchamp intellectually erratic was a tonic satis- 
faction to the proud young lady, ashamed of a bondage that the 
bracing and pointing of her critical powers helped her to forget. 
She had always preferred the society of men of Mr. Austin’s age. 
How old was he? Her father would know. And why was he 
unmarried? A light frost had settled on the hair about his temples ; 
his forehead was lightly wrinkled ; but his mouth and smile, and 
his eyes, were lively as a young man’s, with more in them. His 
age must be something less than fifty. O for peace! she sighed. 
When he stepped into his carriage, and stood up in it to wave adieu 
to her, she thought his face and figure a perfect example of an 
English gentleman in his prime. 

Captain Baskelett requested the favour of five minutes of conver- 
sation with Miss Halkett before he followed Mr. Austin, on his way 
to Steynham. 

She returned from that colloquy to her father and Mr. Tuckham. 
The colonel looked straight in her face, with an elevation of the 
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brows. To these points of interrogation she answered with a placid 
fall of her eyelids. He sounded a note of approbation in his throat. 

All the company having departed, Mr. Tuckham for the first time 
spoke of his interview with his kinsman Beauchamp. Yesterday 
evening he had‘slurred it, as if he had nothing to relate, except the 
finding of an old schoolfellow at Dr. Shrapnel’s, named Lydiard, a man 
of ability fool enough to have turned author on no income. But 
that which had appeared to Miss Halkett a want of observancy, 
became attributable to depth of character on its being clear that 
he had waited for the departure of the transient guests of the house, 
to pour forth his impressions without holding up his kinsman to 
public scorn. He considered Shrapnel mad and Beauchamp mad. 
No such grotesque old monster as Dr. Shrapnel had he seen in the 
course of his travels. He had never listened to a madman running 
loose who was at all up to Beauchamp. At a loss for words to paint 
him, he said: “Beauchamp seems to have a head like a firework 
manufactory, he’s perfectly pyrocephalic.”” For an example of Dr. 
Shrapnel’s talk: “I happened,” said Mr. Tuckham, “ casually, 
meaning no harm, and not supposing I was throwing a lighted 
match on powder, to mention the word Providence. I found myself 
immediately confronted by Shrapnel —overtopped, I should say. 
He is a lank giant of about seven feet in height; the kind of 
show man that used to go about in caravans over the country; and 
he began rocking over me like a poplar in a gale, and cries out: 
‘Stay there! away with that! Providence? Can you set a thought 
on Providence, not seeking to propitiate it? And have you not 
there the damning proof that you are at the foot of an Idol ?’—The 
old idea about a special Providence, I suppose. These fellows have 
nothing new but their trimmings. And he went on with: ‘ Ay, 
invisible,’ and his arm chopping, ‘ but an Idol! an Idol !’—I was to 
think of ‘nought but Laws.’ He admitted there might be one 
above the Laws. ‘To realise him is to fry the brains in their pan,’ 
says he, and struck his forehead a slap: and off he walked down the 
garden, with his hands at his coat-tails. 1 venture to say it may be 
taken for a proof of incipient insanity to care to hear such a fellow 
twice. And Beauchamp holds him up for a sage and a prophet!” 

“ He is a very dangerous dog,” said Colonel Halkett. 

‘“‘ The best of it is—and I take this for the strongest possible proof 
that Beauchamp is mad—Shrapnel stands for an advocate of morality 
against him. I’ll speak of it 

Mr. Tuckham nodded to the colonel, who said: “Speak out. My 
daughter has been educated for a woman of the world.” 

Well, sir, it’s nothing to offend a young lady’sears. Beauchamp 
is for socially enfranchising the sex—that is all. Quite enough. 
Not a whit politically. Love is to be the test: and if a lady ceases 
to love her husband .. . . if she sets her fancy elsewhere, she’s bound 
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to leave him. The laws are tyrannical, our objections are cowardly. 
Well, this Dr. Shrapnel harangued about society ; and men as well 
as women are to sacrifice their passions on that altar. If he could 
burlesque himself it would be in coming out as a cleric—the old 
Pagan!” 

“Did he convince Captain Beauchamp?” the colonel asked, 
manifestly for his daughter to hear the reply; which was: “Oh 
dear, no!” 

“Were you able to gather from Captain Beauchamp’s remarks 
whether he is much disappointed by the result of the election ?” 
said Cecilia. 

Mr. Tuckham could tell her only that Captain Beauchamp was 
incensed against an elector named Tomlinson for withdrawing a 
promised vote on account of lying rumours, and elated by the con- 
quest of a Mr. Carpendike, who was reckoned a tough one to drag 
by the neck. ‘The only sane people in the house are a Miss 
Denham and the cook: I lunched there,’’ Mr. Tuckham nodded 
approvingly. ‘‘ Lydiard must be mad. What he’s wasting his time 
there for I can’t guess. He says he’s engaged there in writing a 
prefatory essay to a new publication of Harry Denham’s poems— 
whoever that may be. And why writing it there? I don’t like it. 
He ought to be earning his bread. He’ll be sure to be borrowing 
money by-and-by. We've got ten thousand too many fellows 
writing already, and they’ve seen a few inches of the world, on the 
Continent! He can write. But it’s all unproductive—dead weight 
on the country, these fellows with their writings! He says Beau- 
champ’s praise of Miss Denham is quite deserved. He tells me that, 
at great peril to herself—and she nearly had her arm broken by a 
stone—she saved Shrapnel from rough usage on the election-day.” 

“ Hum!” Colonel Halkett grunted significantly. 

“§o I thought,” Mr. Tuckham responded. “ One doesn’t want 
the man to be hurt, but he ought to be put down in some way. My 
belief is he’s a Fire-worshipper, I warrant I would extinguish him 
if he came before me. He’s an incendiary, at any rate.” 

“ Do you think,” said Cecilia, “that Captain Beauchamp is now 
satisfied with his experience of politics?” 

“ Dear me, no,” said Mr. Tuckham. “ It’s the opening of a cam- 
paign. He’s off to the north, after he has been to Sussex and 
Bucks. He’s to be at it all his life. One thing he shows common 
sense in. If I heard him once I heard him say half-a-dozen times, 
that he must have money :—‘ I must have money !’ And so he must 
if he’s to head the Radicals. He wants to start a newspaper! Is 
he likely to get money from his uncle Romfrey ? ” 

“Not for his present plan of campaign.” Colonel Halkett 


enunciated the military word sarcastically. “ Let’s hope he won’t 
get money.” 
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“ He says he must have it.’’ 

“Who is to stand and deliver, then ? ” 

“‘T don’t know; I only repeat what he says: unless he has an eye 
on my Aunt Beauchamp; and I doubt his luck there, if he wants 
money for political campaigning.” 

“ Money!” Colonel Halkett ejaculated. 

That word too was in the heart of the heiress. 

Nevil must have money! Could he have said it? Ordinary men 
might say or think it inoffensively ; Captain Baskelett, for instance : 
but not Nevil Beauchamp. 

Captain Baskelett, as she had conveyed the information to her 
father for his comfort in the dumb domestic language familiar 
between them on these occasions, had proposed to her unavailingly. 
Italian and English gentlemen were in the list of her rejected 
suitors: and hitherto she had seen them come and go, one might 
say, from a watchtower in the skies. None of them was the ideal 
she waited for: what their feelings were, their wishes, their aims, 
she had not reflected on. They dotted the landscape beneath the 
unassailable heights, busy after their fashion, somewhat quaint, 
much like the pigmy husbandmen in the fields were'to the giant’s 
daughter, who had more curiosity than Cecilia. But Nevil Beau- 
champ had compelled her to quit her lofty station, pulled her low 
as the littlest of women that throb and flush at one man’s footstep : 
and being well able to read the nature and aspirations of Captain 
Baskelett, it was with the knowledge of her having been proposed 
to as heiress of a great fortune that she chanced to hear of 
Nevil’s resolve to have money. Ifhe did say it! And was any- 
thing likelier? was anything unlikelier? His foreign love denied 
to him, why, now he devoted himself to money: money—the last 
consideration of a man so single-mindedly generous as he! But he 
must have money to pursue his contest! But would he forfeit the 
truth in him for money for any purpose ? 

The debate on this question grew as incessant as the thought 
of him. 

Was it not to be supposed that the madness of the pursuit of his 
political chimera might change his character ? 

She hoped he would not come to Mount Laurels, thinking 
she should esteem him less if he did ; knowing that her defence of 
him, on her own behalf, against herself, depended now on an esteem 
lodged perhaps in her wilfulness. Yet if he did not come, what an 
Arctic world} : 

He came on a November afternoon when the woods glowed, and no 
sun. The day was narrowed in mist from earth to heaven: a moveless 
and possessing mist. It left space overhead for one wreath of high cloud 
mixed with touches of washed red upon moist blue, still as the mist, 
insensibly passing into it. Wet webs crossed the grass, chill in the 
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feeble light. The last flowers of the garden bowed to decay. Dead 
leaves, red and brown, and spotted yellow, fell straight around the 
stems of trees, lying thick. The glow was universal, and the chill. 

Cecilia sat sketching the scene at a window of her study, on the 
level of the drawing-room, and he stood by outside till she saw him. 
He greeted her through the glass, then went round to the hall door, 
giving her time to recover, if only her heart had been less shaken. 

Their meeting was like the features of the day she set her brush 
to picture: characteristic of a season rather than cheerless in tone, 
though it breathed little cheer. Is there not a pleasure in con- 
templating that which is characteristic? Her unfinished sketch 
recalled him after he had gone: he lived in it, to startle her again, 
and bid her heart gallop and her cheeks burn. The question 
occurred to her: May not one love, not craving to be beloved ? 
Such a love does not sap our pride, but supports it; increases 
rather than diminishes our noble self-esteem. To attain such a 
love the martyrs writhed up to the crown of saints. For a while 
Cecilia revelled in the thought that she could love in this most 
saintlike manner. How they fled, the sordid ideas of him which 
accused him of the world’s one passion, and were transferred to her 
own bosom in reproach that she should have imagined them existing 
in his! He talked simply and sweetly of his defeat, of time wasted 
away from the canvass, of loss of money : and he had little to spare, 
he said. The water-colour drawing interested him. He said he 
envied her that power of isolation, and the eye for beauty in every 
season. She opened a portfolio of Mr. Tuckham’s water-colour 
drawings in every clime; scenes of Europe, Asia, and the Americas ; 
and he was to be excused for not caring to look through them. His 
remark, that they seemed hard and dogged, was not so unjust, she 
thought, smiling to think of the critic criticized. His wonderment 
that a young man like his Lancastrian cousin should be ‘an un- 
mitigated Tory ’ was perhaps natural. 

Cecilia said, “Yet I cannot discern in him a veneration for 
aristocracy.” 

“That’s not wanted for modern Toryism,” said Nevil. ‘One may 
venerate old families when they show the blood of the founder, and 
are not dead wood. Ido. And I believe the blood of the founder, 
though the man may have been a savage and a robber, had in his 
day finer elements in it than were common. But let me say at a 
meeting that I respect true aristocracy, I hear a growl and a hiss 
beginning: why? Don’t judge them hastily: because the people 
have seen the aristocracy opposed to the cause that was weak, and 
only submitting to it when it commanded them to resist at their 
peril; clinging to traditions, and not anywhere standing for 
humanity: much more a herd than the people themselves. Ah! 
well, we won’t talk of it now. I say that is no aristocracy, if it — 
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does not head the people in virtue—military, political, national : 
I mean the qualities: required by the times for leadership. I won’t 
bother you with my ideas now. I love to see you paintbrush in 
hand.” . 

Her brush trembled on the illumination of a scarlet maple. ‘In 
this country we were not originally made free and equal by decree, 
Nevil.” 

“No,” said he, “and I cast no blame on our farthest ancestors.” 

It struck her that this might be an outline of a reply to Mr. Austin. 

‘So you have been thinking over it?” he asked. 

“Not to conclusions,” she said, trying to retain in her mind the 
evanescent suggestiveness of his previous remark, and vexed to find 
herself upon nothing but a devious phosphorescent trail there. 

Her forehead betrayed the unwonted mental action. He cried 
out for pardon. “What right have I to bother you? I see it 
annoys you. The truth is, I came for peace. I think of ‘you when 
they talk of English homes.” 

She felt then that he was comparing her home with another, a 
foreign home. After he had gone she felt that there had been a 
comparison of two persons. She remembered one of his observa- 
tions: “ Few women seem to have courage ;’’ when his look at her 
was for an instant one of scrutiny or calculation. Under a look like 
that we perceive that we are being weighed. She had no clue to 
tell her what it signified. 

Glorious and solely glorious love, that has risen above emotion, 
quite independent of craving! That is to be the bird of upper air, 
poised on his wings. It is a home in the sky. Cecilia took posses- 
sion of it systematically, not questioning whether it would last; 
like one who is too enamoured of the habitation to object to be a 
tenant-at-will. If it was cold, it was in recompense immeasurably 
lofty, a star-girdled place; and dwelling in it she could avow to 
herself the secret which was now working self-deception, and still 
preserve her pride unwounded. Her womanly pride, she would 
have said in vindication of it: but Cecilia Halkett’s pride went 
far beyond the merely womanly. 

Thus she was assisted to endure a journey down to Wales, where 
Nevil would surely not be. She passed a winter without seeing 
him. She returned to Mount Laurels from London at Easter, and 
went on a visit to Steynham, and back to London, having sight of 
him nowhere, still firm in the thought that she loved ethereally, to 
bless, forgive, direct, encourage, pray for him, impersonally. She read 
certain speeches delivered by Nevil at assemblies of Liberals or 
Radicals, which were reported in papers in the easy irony of the 
style of here and there a sentence, here and there a summary : salient 


quotations interspersed with running abstracts: a style terrible to 
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friends of the speaker se reported, overwhelming if they differ in 
opinion: yet her charity was a match for it. She was obliged to 
have recourse to charity, it should be observed. . Her father drew 
her attention to the spectacle of R. C. 8. Nevil Beauchamp, Com- 
mander R.N., fighting those reporters with letters in the news- 
papers, and the dry editorial comment flanked by three stars on the 
left. He was shocked to see a gentleman writing such letters to the 
papers. ‘ But one thing hangs on another,” said he. 

“ But you seem angry with Nevil, papa,” said she. 

“IT do hate a turbulent, restless fellow, my dear,” the colonel 
burst out. 

“Papa, he has really been unfairly reported.” 

Cecilia laid three privately-printed full reports of Commander 
Beauchamp’s speeches (very carefully corrected by him) before her 
father. 

He suffered his eye to run down a page. “Is it possible you read 
this ?—this trash !—dangerous folly, I call it.’’ 

Cecilia’s reply, “In the interests of justice, I do,” was meant to 
express her pure impartiality. By a toleration of what is detested 
we expose ourselves to the keenness of an adverse mind. 

“‘ Does he write to you, too? ” said the colonel. 

She answered : “Oh, no; I am not a politician.” 

“He seems to have expected you to read those tracts of his, 
though.” 

‘Yes, I think he would convert me if he could,” said Cecilia. 

“Though you’re not a politician.” 

“He relies on the views he delivers in public, rather than on 
writing to persuade ; that was my meaning, papa.”’ 

“ Very well,” said the colonel, not caring to show his anxiety. 

Mr. Tuckham dined with them frequently in London. This 
gentleman betrayed his accomplishments one by one. He sketched, 
and was no artist; he planted, and was no gardener ; he touched the 
piano neatly, and was no musician ; he sang, and he had no voice. 
Apparently he tried his hand at anything, for the privilege of 
speaking decisively upon all things. He accompanied the colonel 
and his daughter on a day’s expedition to Mrs. Beauchamp, on the 
Upper Thames, and they agreed that he shone to great advantage in 
her society. Mrs. Beauchamp said she had seen her great-nephew 
Nevil, but without a comment on his conduct or his person; grave 
silence. Reflecting on it, Cecilia grew indignant at the thought 
that Mr. Tuckham might have been acting a sinister part. Mrs. 
Beauchamp alluded to a newspaper article of her favourite great- 
nephew Blackburn, written, Cecilia knew through her father, to 
controvert some tremendous proposition of Nevil’s. That was writ- 
ing, Mrs. Beauchamp said. “I am not in the habit of fearing a con- 
flict, so long as we have stout defenders. I rather like it,” she said. 
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The colonel entertained Mrs. Beauchamp, while Mr. Tuckham led 
Miss Halkett over the garden. Cecilia considered that his remarks 
upon Nevil were insolent. 

“Seriously, Miss Halkett, to take him at his best, he is a very 
good fellow, I don’t doubt; I am told so; and a capital fellow 
among men, a good friend and not a bad boonfellow, and for that 
matter, the smoking-room is a better test than the drawing-room ; 
all he wants is emphatically school—school—school. I have recom- 
mended the simple iteration of that one word in answer to him at his 
meetings, and the printing of it as a foot-note to his letters.” 

Cecilia’s combative spirit precipitated her to say, “I hear the 
mob in it shouting Captain Beauchamp down.” 

“Ay,” said Mr. Tuckham, “ it would be setting the mob to shout 
wisely at last.” 

«‘ The mob is a wild beast.” 

“Then we should hear wisdom coming out of the mouth of the 
wild beast.” 

“Men have the phrase, ‘ fair play.’”’ 

“Fair play, I say, is not applicable to a man who deliberately goes 
about to stir the wild beast. He is laughed at, plucked, hustled, 
and robbed, by those who deafen him with their ‘ plaudits ’"— their 
roars. Did you see his advertisement of a great-coat, lost at some 

‘rapscallion gathering down in the North, near my part of the 
country? <A great-coat and a packet of letters. He offers a reward 
of £10. But that’s honest robbery compared with the bleeding he’ll 
get.” 

“ Do you know Mr. Seymour Austin ?”’ Miss Halkett asked him. 

‘IT met him once at your father’s table. Why?” 

“T think you would like to listen to him.” 

“ Yes, my fault is not listening enough,” said Mr. Tuckham. 

He was capable of receiving correction. 

Her father told her he was indebted to Mr. Tuckham past 
payment in coin, for services rendered by him on a trying occasion 
among the miners in Wales during the first spring month. “I 
dare say he can speak effectively to miners,”’ Cecilia said, outvying 
the contemptuous young man in superciliousness, but with effort 
and not with satisfaction. 

She left London in July, two days before her father could be 
induced to return to Mount Laurels. Feverish, and strangely 
subject to caprices now, she chose the longer way round by Sussex, 
and alighted at the station near Steynham to call on Mrs. Culling, 
whom she knew to be at the Hall, preparing it for Mr. Romfrey’s 
occupation, In imitation of her father she was Rosamund’s fast 
friend, though she had never quite realised her position, and did not 
thoroughly understand her. Would it not please her father to hear 
that she had chosen the tedious route for the purpose of visiting this 
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lady, whose champion he was? So she went to Steynham, and for 
hours she heard talk of no one, of nothing, but her friend Nevil. 
Cecilia was on her guard against Rosamund’s defence of his conduct 
in France. The declaration that there had been no misbehaviour 
at all could not be accepted ; but the news of Mr. Romfrey’s having 
installed Nevil in Holdesbury to manage that property, and of his 
having mooted to her father the question of an alliance between her 
and Nevil, was wonderful. Rosamund could not say what answer 
her father had made: hardly favourable, Cecilia supposed, since he 
had not spoken of the circumstance to her. But Mr. Romfrey’s 
influence with him would certainly be powerful. It was to be 
assumed, also, that Nevil had been consulted by his’ uncle. Rosa- 
mund said full-heartedly that this alliance had for years been her 
life’s desire, and then she let the matter pass, nor did she once look 
at Cecilia searchingly, or seem to wish to probe her. Cecilia 
disagreed with Rosamund on an insignificant point in relation to 
something Mr. Romfrey and Captain Baskelett had done, and, as 
far as she could recollect subsequently, there was a packet of letters, 
or a pocket-book containing letters of Nevil’s which he had lost, and 
which had been forwarded to Mr. Romfrey ; for the pocket-book was 
originally his, and his address was printed inside. But among these 
letters was one from Dr. Shrapnel to Nevil: a letter so horrible that 
Rosamund frowned at the reminiscence of it, holding it to be too 
horrible for the quotation of a sentence. She owned she had 
forgotten any three consecutive words. Her known dislike of 
Captain Baskelett, however, was insufficient to make her see that 
it was unjustifiable in him to run about London reading it, with 
comments of the cruellest. Rosamund’s greater detestation of Dr. 
Shrapnel blinded her to the offence committed by the man she would 
otherwise have been very ready to scorn. So small did the circum- 
stance appear to Cecilia, notwithstanding her gentle opposition at the 
time she listened to it, that she never thought of mentioning it to her 
father, and only remembered it when Captain Baskelett, with Lord 
Palmet in his company, presented himself at Mount Laurels, and 
proposed to the colonel to read to him “a letter from that 
scoundrelly old Shrapnel to Nevil Beauchamp, upon women, wives, 
thrones, republics, British loyalty, et ceteera,’—an et cetwra that 
rolled a series of tremendous reverberations down the list of all 
things held precious by freeborn Englishmen. 

She would have prevented the reading. But the colonel would 
have it. 

“‘ Read on,” said he. “Mr. Romfrey saw no harm.” 

Captain Baskelett held up Dr. Shrapnel’s letter to Commander 
Beauchamp, at about half a yard’s distance on the level of his chin, 
as a great-chested singer in a concert-room holds his music-scroll. 
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